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The ARGUMENT. 


The fourth battle continued, in which Neptune af- 
fiſts the Greeks : The acts of Idomeners. 


concerned for the bſs of the Grecians, p ſce- 
ing the fertificatics forced by Hector (who bad entered the 
tate near the flation of the Ajaxes) aſſumes ihe ft ape of Calchas, 
end inſpires thoſt leroes to oppoſe him: Then in the ferm f cne 
of the generals, enccur ages the other Greeks who bad retired to 
their veſſels. The Ajaxes form their tr cops into @ chſe phalanx, 
| end put @ flep Hector and the Trojans, Several deeds of wa- 
lar are performed ; Meriones, I fog his ſpear in the exc:unte , 
repairs to ſeek aner at the tent of Idomeneus: This occafi.ns 
a cenverſation between the'e two warriors, who return tagether 
to the battle. Idomeneus fignalizes bis c urge above the reſt ; 
he kills Othryoneus, Afius, and Alcathorus : Deiphobus ard 
Aneas march againſt him, and at len th Idomeneus sere. 
Menelaus enn: Helenus d & 1's Piſander. The Trojans 
ere repulſed is the left wing. Hector fill keeps bis f 
again the Kjaxes, till being g led hy the Locrian fia ers and 
archers, Polydamas adviſes to call a council of wary : Heftor 
epproves bis advice, but goes firſt to rally the Trojans, up- 
broi!s Paris, rej:ins Polydamas, meets Ajax again, and re- 
zews the attack. | | 

Tte cight and tee tie b day. Hill c:mtinz:s, The ſcene is be» 
tavcen ile Gre au well and the. cc are. 
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Wuen now the Thurd'rer on the ſea-beat coaſt 


To tcil and ſtruggle thro? the well-fought day. 


Then turn'd to Thracie ſrom the field of f ht 5 


Thoſe eyes that ſhed inſufferable light, 

To where the Man prove their martial force, 
hardy Thr acians tame the ſavage horſe ; . 

Aud where the far fam'd FHippemolyian ftrays, 
Renown'd for juſtice, ard for length of days. 19 


V. r .} One 
might fancy at the beſt reading o this paſſuge, that Ie aer here 
wened af-ie from the main view of bus poem, in « vaio often- 
4 learning, to amuſe himſeli uh a and vone- 
eafhry & wrigtns of the manners and c ſtoms of theſe nations. 
fad, upon better conſfulcration, that Jupiters 
hi < yes was acceffary t. the condudt of the erk, 
tanity to Neptaze to wilt the Greets, and 
* all the adventures of this book. Madam 
— this occaſion ; when ſhe would have it, 
Jupiter's @ ©: ting bis eyes 
Trejens ; in the fame manner as | 
Almighty ur ging {5s face from thoſe whom he deſerts. But 
at this rate Japitey, turning his eyes from the battle, muſt de- 
ſe rt both the Trojan nod the Greeks ; and it is evident from 
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Thrice happy race ! that, innocent of blood, 

From milk, innoxious, ſeek their ſimple food : 

Jede ſees delighted ; and avoids the ſcene - 

Of guilty Troy, of arms, and dying men : | 

No aid, he deems, to either hoſt is giv'n, 15 

While his high law ſuſpends the pow'rs of heaven. 
Meantime the *-Monarch of the wat'ry muia 

Obſerv'd the Thund'rer, nor obſerv'd in vain. 

In Samuthracia, on a mountain's brow, 

Whoſe waving woods o'erhung the deeps below, 20 

He fat ; and round him cait his azure eyes, 

Where Ida miſty tops conſus dly riſe ; 

Below, fair Ils glitt ring ſpires were ſeen ; 

The crouded ſhips, and ſable ſeas between. 

There, from the eryſtal chambers of the main 25 

Emerg'd, he fate ; and mourn'd his Argi vos ſla in. 

At Tove incens d, with grief and fury ſtung, 

Prone down the rocky ſteep he ruſh'd along; 

* Neptune. _ Fierce 
rames, and which the epithets, in theſe verſes ? Some making 
6 yaue, the epithet to immune, others imT1p oye; the epithet to 
«ave, and «Bia, which by the common interpre ter. is thought 
only an epithet, is by Strabe and Ammianus Mar col inus made 


the er name of a people, la this diverſity of opinions, 
1 hare choſen that which | thought would make the beſt ſigure 
in poetry. It is a beautiful and moral imagination, to ſup- 
pole that the long life of — 22 was an effect of 
their ſimple diet, and a reward of their juſtice: And that the 
Supreme Being, di ſpleaſed at the continued ſcenes of h-wran 
violence — $0 it were recreated his eyes in contem- 
plating the ſimplicity of theſ: people. ; 
lt is obſervable that the ſame cuſtom of living on milk 10 
preſerved to this day by the Tartars, who inhabit the ſame 
country. | 
V. 27. At Jove incent'd, with grief and fury flung 
r Foe dewn the recky fleep be ruſ5 d —1 4 
Monſ. de Ia Motte bas played the Critick upon this paſſage a 
little unadviſedly. ** K cpu, ſays he, is impaticat ah 
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Fierce as he paſt, the loſty mountains nod, 
The foreſts ſhake ! earth trembled as he trod, of 


«© the rect. Hemer tells us that this Grd goes firſt to ſeek 
* kis chariot in a certain place ; next he arrives at another 
« place nearer the camp; there he take: off his hories, and 
©« then he locks them faſt, to ſecure them at his return, The 
« detail of ſo many particularities no way ſuits the majeſty of 
© a God, or the impatience in which he is deſerib- d. Anothe r 
French writer makes anſwer, that however impatient Nep- 
tune is repreſented to be, none of the Cods ever go to the wat 
without their arms ; and the arme, chariot and horſes of Ner- 


dune were at Age. He makes but four ſteps to get thither ; 


ſo that what M. de ls Motte calls being flow. is ſwiſtnels itſeli. 
The God puts on his arme, mounts his chariot, and departs : 
nothing is more rapid than his courſe ; he flies over the da- 
ters: The verſes of Hmey in that place run ſwifter than the 
God hirafeif, It is ſufficient to have care, to perceive the 
rapidity of Neptune's chariot ia the very ſcund of thoſe three 
lines, each of which is entirely compos'd of dad yles, except- 
ing that one ſpondee which muſt terminate the verſe. 
Bi iA in} xipar, rann N irt br? anti, 
rudern d (faeces Mule, 7: d livio 
Th αια, u Iniveis de xs i205. 
The fer t ale! earth trenbled os be tred, 
And fe:t the f.oifleps of th' immertal Gad. 
Lenginas confeſſes himſelf wonderfully ſirvck with the ſubli- 
mity of this paſſage. That Critic, after having blam'd the 
defects with which Homer Craws the manners of his Gods, 


adds, that he has much better ſucceeded in deſcribing their 


the preſence of God, even Sinai itſelf was mov. d at th 
7 2 the ES of Wfr: cl. Fl. 68, Y — e preſence 
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From realm to realm three ample ſtrides he took, 
And, at the fourth, the diſtant Ege ſhook. 

Far in the bay his ſhining palace ftands, 
Eternal frame ! not rais'd by mortal hands: 35 
This having reach'd, his braſs-hoof'd ſteeds he reins, 
Fleet as the winds, and deck'd with golden manes, 
Reſulgent arms his mighty limbs in fold, 
. 

mounts the car, the golden ſcourge applies, 40 
He fits ſrperior, and the chariot flies : 


* 


V. 31. —Three anple ffrides be took. is is 
3 . 
ed before of the of this God. We are told 


, which (fo it meant 
E which lay the nigheſt to 7, a. 
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bardly leſs than each ſtep. One . 
diy a ree at may . 
viewel te man dls HEE 02 . to 

montory, his firſt ſtep on mount Abos, tis os Fal. 


„bis third upon Peta, and bis fourth in Ea. Dacier 
is not to be forgiven for omitting this miraeu lous circumſtance, 
which ſo perfectly agrees with the marvellous air of the whole 
paſſage, and without which the ſublime image of Homer is not 


upon a hill in race, inſtcad of going on the left to 
T roy, turns to the right, and tukes a way contrary to that 
which leads to the army? This difficulty is ingenioufly ſolved 
by the old Scholiaſt ; who ſays that Juputey being now on 
mount Ida, with his cyes turned towards Thrace, Neptune 
could not take the direct way from Semo:brace to Troy with- 
out being dilcovercd by him; and therefore fetches this com- 
pais to conceal himfclf. Eaffatbias is contented to lay, that 
the Poct made Neptune go far about, for the opportunity of 
thoſe fine deſcriptions of the palace, the chariot, and the pai- 
ſage of this God. 
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His whirling wheels the glaſſy ſurface ſweep ; 

Th' enormous monſters, rolling o'cr the deep, 

Gambol around him on the watry way; 8 

And heavy whales in aukward meaſures play: 45 

The ſea ſubfiding ſpreads a level plain, 

Exults, and owns the monarch of the main; 

The parting waves before his courſers fly; 

The wond'ring waters leave his axle dry. 
Deep in the liquid regions lies a cave, 1 


Between where Tenedes the ſurges la ve, 

And rocky Inbru: breaks the rolling wave: 

There the great ruler of the azure round | 
Stop'd bis ſwift chariot, and his ſteeds unbound, 

Fed with ambrofial herbage from his hand, 35 
Ard link'd their fetlocks with u golden band, 


- Infrangible, immortal: There they ſtay. - x 


The father of rhe floods: purſues his way; 
Where, like a tempeſt dark'ning heav'n around, 


Or fiery deluge that devours the ground, 60 
Tb inpatient Trojans 


„in a gloomy throng, 
Embattel'd roll'd, as Hectar ruſh'd along, 


To the loud tumult and the barb'rous cry, 
The heav'ns re-echo, and the ſhores reply; 
They vow deſtruction to the Grecian naine, 


v. 43. T enormens monſfler: rolling o'er the deep.) This 
— of Ne pu Tiles upon us; his paſſage by water is 
un wn o_w than that by land The God driving thro? 

the ſe as, e acknowl. dying him, and the waves rejoic- 

ing and mak ag way for their monarch, are full of that war- 
vellæus fo natural to the imagination of our Author. And 1 


cannot but thiak the verſes of Virgil in the fifth Tad are 
wort of his original: 


ca- ali r ſunna levi tolat equore curru: 

Sub i dual unde, ts.21dumgue ſub axe tenanti 

Ster aitur @qu.r aquis ſugiant vaſts ethere nimbi, 
Tum varic cemitur Facies, Im.aeniaaete, & c. 


faacy 
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But Neptune, riſing from the ſeas profound, 
The God whoſe earthquakes rock the ſolid ground, 
Now wears a mortal form ; like Calichas ſeen, 

Such his loud voice, ard ſuch his manly mein; 70 
His ſhouts inceſſant ev'ry Greet inſpire, 
But meſt th* /jaces, adding fire to fire. 

Tis yours, O warriors, all our hopes to raiſe ; 
Oh recolle & your ancient worth and praiſe ! 

_ *Tis yours to fave us, if you ceaſe to fear ; 73 
Flight, more than ſliau: c ful. is deſtructive here. 

On other works tho Troy with fury fall, 

Ard pour her armies o er our batter'd wall; 

There, Greece has ſtrer gth: but this, this part o er- 

thrown, 

Her ſtrength were vain ; I dread for you alone. 80 

Here Heder rages like the force of fire, 

Vaunts of his Gods, and calls high-Jove his fire. 

If yet me heav'nly pow'r your breaſt excite, 

Breathe in your hearts, and ſtring your arms to fight, 

1 *ancy Sca/i-er him'eif was ſenſible of this, by bis paſſicg in 

ſilence a paſſage which lay ſo obvious to compariſon, 

V. 79. —This part ver thrown, 

Her firength ere vain: I dread for you alcne.} 
What 2ddreſs, and, at the ſame time, what ſlrength is there 
in theſe worde? Negtune tells the two Ajaces, that he is only 
afraid for their poſt, and that the Cre A. will periſh by that 
gate, ſince it is Heer who aſſaults it : at every other quarter, 
the Trejans will be repulſed. It may therefore be properly 
{aid, that the A jaces only are vanquiſhed, and that their defeat 
drave deſtruction vpon all the Greeks. I don't think that any 


thing better could be invented to animate courageous men, 
and make them attempt even impeſſibilitier. Dacier. 

V. 83. / yet ſome heaw'nly few'r. &c.)] Here Neptune, 
conſidering how the Greeks were diſcouraged by the knowledge 
that Jupiter aſſiſted Hecter, infinuates, that notwithſtanding 
He# or *s confidence in that affiſtance, yet the power of ſome 
other Cod might counteryail it ca their part; wherein be al- 

' ludes 
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Greece yet may live, her threat'ned fleet maintain, 85 

And Hedtor's force, and Jove's own aid, be vain. 
Then with his ſceptre that the deep controuls, 


He touch'd the chiefs, and ſteelꝰd their manly fouls : 


Strength, not their own, the touch divire imparts, 
Prompts their light limbs, and ſwellstheir daring hearts. 
Then, as a falcon from the rocky height, 91 
Her quarry ſeen, impetuous at the fight, 
Forth-ſpringing in kant, darts herſelf from high, 
Shoots on the wing, and ſkims along the ſky : 
Such, and fo ſwift, the Pow'r of Ocean flew; 95 
The wide horizon ſhut him from their view. 

TH' infpiring God, Oileus' active fon 
Perceiv'd the ſirſt, ard thus to Telamon. 

Some God, my friend, ſome God in human form 
Fav'ring deſcends, and wills to ſtand the ftorm : 100 
Not Calchas this, the venerable ſeer, | 
Short as he turn'd, I ſaw the Pow'r appear: 


I mark'd 
budes to his'own aiding them, and ſeems not to doubt his abili- 
ty in conteſting the point with Jobe himſelf. Tis with the 
fame confidence he afterwards irecaks to Lit, of himſelf and 
his power, when he refuſes to ſubmit to the order of Jupiter 
in * fifteenth book. Euffathizs remarks, what an incentive - 
it muſt be to the Ajacer, to hear thoſe who could ſtand againſt 
Hector equalled, in this oblique manner, to the Gods them- 


V. 97. 16” inſpiring Cad. Oileus' active ſen —Perceiv'd the 
fr.] The rea'on has been aſked, why the leſſer Ajax is the 
firſt to perceive the affiflanc: of the God? And the ancient 
ſolution of this quettion was very ingenious : They ſaid that 
the greater Ajax. being flow of apprehenſion, and naturall 
valiant, could not be ſeatible ſo ſoon of this acceſſion of ſtreng 
as the other, who immediately perceived it, as not owing fo. 
much to his natural courage. 

V. 192. Sh:rt.as be iurn'd, I ſaw the cr] This opinion, 
that thc majeſty of the Gods was ſuch that they c>v1d not be 
iven face to face by men, ſeems to have beep generally receive 

11 
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I mark'd his parting, and the ſteps he trod; 

His own bright evidence reveals a God. 

Ev'n now ſome energy divine I ſhare, 105 
And ſeem to walk on wings, and tread in air ! 
With equal erdour, (Telamom returns) 

My foul is kindled, and my boſom burns; 

New rifing ſpirits all my force alarm, 

Lift each impatient limb, and brace my arm. 110 
| This ready arm, unthinking, ſhakes the dart; | 
The blood pours back, and fortifies my heart ; 
Singly, methinks, yon? tow ring chief I meet, 

And ſtretch the dreadful Hector at my feet. 

Full of the God that urg d their burning breaſt, 115 
Neptune meanwhile the routed Greeks inſpir'd ; 

Who breathleſs, pale, with length of labours tir'd, 
Pant in the ſhips ; while Trey to conqueſt calls, 

And ſwarms viQtorious o'er their yielding walls: 120 
' Trembling before th* impending ſtorm they lie, 
While tears of rage ſtand burning in their eye. 

Greece ſunk they thought, and this their fatal hour ; 
- But breathe new courage as they feel the Pow'r. 
Teucer and Leitus fuſt his words excite ; 125 
"Then ſtern Pene eus riſes to the fight ; 

Thoas, Deipyrus, in arms renown'd, 
And Merion next, th' impulſive fury found , 
Laſt Neftor's fon the fame bold ardour takes, 

W hile thus the God the martial fire awakes. 130 
| Oh 
ed ia moſt nations. Spandau? obſerves, that it might be de- 
rived from ſacred truth, aad fo .nd-d upon what God ſays to 


Maſes in Ex:dus, ch. 33. v. 20, 23. Ma: all not ſee me and 


five : Then ſhalt ſee my back parts, bat my face thou ſhalt nt 
behold. For the farther — of 0 notion os the 
Heathens, ſee the notes on 5b. 1. v. 268. and on the 5th, 


v. 971. 
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* 
Fly we at length from Frey's oft-conquer'd bands ? 
And falls our fleet 


Like 

V. 131. The ſpeech Neptune % the Greeks. 
Nepiene im his — on tens ce Oe 
thoſe, 


tained a retreati fight, had enco--raged them to wit 
the attack of the rej ans ; he now addrefſes him if to 
who havi fled out of the battle, and retired the ſhips, had 
given up all for Juſt. Theſe he endeavours to bring agaia to 


7 He repreſcats that their preſent miſe- 


Table condition, was not to be imputed to their want of pow- 
er, but to their want of reſolution to withſtand the enem * 
whom by experience they had often found unable to 

them. But what is particularly artful, while he is endea- 
vouring to prevail upon them, is, that he does not attribute 
their preſent de jectien of mind to a cowardly ſpirit, but to a 


would certaialy be inevitable, if for a moment longer they 
delayed to oppoſe ſo imminent a daager 


V. 141. 4 rout uadiſciphn'd, &c. 11 tranſlate this line, 
with altuſion to the want of mili diſcipliae among the 
Ba barians, fo often hinted at in . He is always 2 
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Like frighted fawns from hili to hill purſu d, 
A prey to ev'ry ſavage of the wood; 


Shall theſe, ſo late who trembled at your name, 
Invade your camps, involve your ſhips in flame ? 


145 


A change fo ſhameful, fay what cauſe has wrought ? 


The ſoldiers baſenefs, or the general's fault ? 
Fools! will ye periſh for your leader's vice? 
The purchaſe infamy, and life the price ! 

Tis not your cauſe, Achilks' injur'd fame: 

Another's is the crime, but your's the ſhame. 
Grant that our chief offend thro” rage or luſt, 
Muſt you be cowards, if your King's unjuſt ? 
Prevent this evil and your country fave : 


I waſte no anger, for they feel no ſhame - 
But you, the pride, the flow'r of all our hoſt, 
My heart weeps blood to ſee your glory loſt ! 
Nor deem this day, this battle, all you loſe ; 
A day more black, a fate mare vile, enſues. 
Let each reflect, who prizes fame or breath, 
On endleſs inſamy, on inſtant death. 


Small thought retrieves the ſpirits of the brave. 
Think, and fubdue ! on Caftards dead to fame 


150 


155 


160 


For, 


fing to this, the exact and regular diſpoſition of his Greeks, 
and accordingly a few lines tfter, we are told that the Grecian 
lanxes were ſuch, that Mars or Minerva could not have 


nd a defedt in them. 


V. 1266. Prevent this ci, &c.) The verſe in the original, 


AM eee fire dxccat Tor porrtg ich,, 


way be capable of receiving another ſenſe to thiseffet. ** If 
«+ it de your reſentment of -/gamemnn's uinge of Heb illes, that 
«« withholds you from the battle, that evil, (. i=. the diſſention 


«© of thoſe two chief :) may 


ſoen he remedies, fer the minds of 


- 2 men are eaſily calined and compoſed. l had once tranf- 
lei 
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For lo ! the fated time, th' appointed ſhore ; 165 
Hark ! the gates burſt, the brazen barners roar ! 
Impetuous Hedgy thunders at the wall; 

The bour, the ſpot, to conquer or to fall. 

Theſe words the Grecians fainting hearts inſpire, 
And liſt' ning arwies catch the godlike fire. 170 
Fix d at his poſt was each bold Ajax found, 

With well-rang'd ſquadrons ſtrongly circled round : 
So 

Their future flriſe wvith ſpeed e ſpall r dreſs, 

Fer noble uind. Yo. ſoon cap A to peace. 

But upon conſdering the whc le context more attentively, the 
other explanation {which is that of Dydimus) appeared to me 
the more natural and unforced, and I have accordingly fol- 
Jowed it. 

v. 171, Fix'd at his p:ft was each bold Ajax found, &c.] We 
maſt here take notice of an old ſtory, which. however 
leſs and idle it ſeems, is related by Platarch, Phil:ftratus and 
others. Ganter the fon of Anphidam:s king of Exbac, 
© celebrating with all ſolemaity the funcral of his father, pro- 
«« claimed according to cuftom ſeveral publick games, a :ong 
« which was the prize for Petry. Homer and id came to 
« diſpute for it. After they had produced ſeveral pieces on 
either ſide, in all which the audience declared for /:emer,, 
% Panides, the brother of the deceaſed, who fat as one of the 
« judges, ordered each of the contending Pocts to recite that 
% part of his works which be eſteemed the beſt. Hefted re- 
** peated thoſe lines which make the beginning of his ſecond 

TIAzia F200 4Thayeriur N,, 

Axt av apiruo T5 Woo:ruadur, & c. 
« Homer anſwered with the verſes which follow here: But 
the Prince preferring the peaceful ſubject of Heß to the 
„martial one of Hamer, contrary to the expectation of 
all, adjudged the prize to Hefizd.”” The Commentators 
upon this occaſion are very rhetor1cal, and univerſally exclaim 
againſt ſo crying Sd = injuſtice : All the hardeſt names 
which learning can furniſh, are very liberally beſtowed upen 
poor Panides, S pn is mighty ſmart, cali's him Midas, 
takes him by the car, and aſx+ the dead Prince as many infult- 
ing queſtions as any of his Author's on Heroes could have 
done. Darier with all gravity tells ut, that poſterity proved a 
, more 
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So cloſe their order, ſo difpos'd their fight, 

As Pallas ſelf might view wich fixt delight; 

Or had the God of war inclin'd his. eyes, 175 

The God of war had own'd a juſt furprize. 

A choſen Phalanx, firm, refolv'd as Fate, 

Deſcend ing Heer and his battle wait. 

An iron ſcene gleams dreadful o'er the fields, 

Armour in armour lock d, and ſhields in ſhields, 180 

Spears lean on ſpears, on targets targets throng, 

Helms ſtuck to helms, and man drove man along. 

The floating plumes unnumber'd wave above, 

As when an earthquake ſtirs the nodding grove ; 

And levell'd at the ſkies with pointing rays, 185 

Their brandiſh'd lances at each motion blaze. 

Thus breathing death, in terrible array, 

The cloſe-compatted legions urg'd their way: 

Fierce they drove on, impatient to Ceſtroy ; 

Troy charg'd the firſt, and Hector firſt of Trey. 190 
As 


more equitable judge than Pan des. And if I had not told this 
tale in my turn, I muſt have incurred the cenſure of all the 
School maſter ; in the nation. | 

V. 173. S cleſe their erder, &] When Homer re touches the 
ſame ſubject, he bas alway» the art to riſe in his ideas above 
What he ſaid before. We ſhall find un inftance of it in this 
place; if we compare this manner of commeadirg the exact 
diſcipline of an army, with what he had made uic of on the 
ſame occaſion at the end of the fourth lliad. There it is ſaid, 
that the moſt experienced warrior could not have reprehended 
any thing, had he been led by Palas through the batile ; but 
here he carries it farther, io affirming that Pa la: and the God 
of War themſelves muſt have admired this diipoũ tion of the 
Grecian forces. Enftathins. . 


V. 177. A choſen Phalanx, firm, & | Homer in theſe lines 


has given us a deſeription of the ancient Pha.cxx, which con- 


filled of ſeveral ranks of mencloicly ranged in thisorger. I he 
firſt line ſtood with their ſpears levelled dircfly forward; the 
k.ccnd rank being armed with ſpears two cubits longer, _ 
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b. 11. HOMER'S 1114 b. 13 
As from ſome mountain's craggy forehead torn, 

A rock's round fragment flies with fury borne, 
(Which from the ſtubborn ſtone a torrent rends) 
Precipitate the pond'rous maſs deſcends : 


From 
led them likewiſe forward through the interſtices of the firſt : 
and the third in the ſame manner beld forth their ſpears yet 
longer, through the two former racks, ſo that the points of 
the ſpears of three ranks terminated in one line. All the 
other ranks ſtood with their i] ereted, in a readineſs to 
advance, and fill the vacant p of ſuch as fell. This is the 
account Eaft:thizs gives of the Phalanx, which he obſerves was 
only fit for a body of men acting on the defenſive, but impro- 
per for the attack: And accordingly Homer bere only deſcribes 
the Greeks ordering their battle in this manner, when they 
had no other view but to ſtand their ground againſt the furious 
aſſault of the Trojans. The ſame Commentator obſerves from 
an ancient writer of Ta&icks, that this manner of 
— — 1 —— nary among the 
tas ens, among give. fender, among 
the es. 1— 2 .}* acedenians by 
V. 191. 4s fron ſome myuntain"s ehead torn, &c. 
is is one of the nobleft imilies in all / oer, and be 


This 
. correſponding ia its circumſtances to the thi deicribed, 
furious deſcent of He&:y from the wall repreſcatcd by s 


the ſuperiur force of up 
the ruin: of the wall falling after him, — be- 


the violent boundling and leaping of the ſtone, the crackling 
of the woods, the ſhock, the noiſe, the rapidity, the irrefiſti- 
bility, and the a tation of force in its e: All theſe 
pints. of Ii make but the firſt part of this admirable 
fimile. Then the ſudden ſtop of the ſtove when it comes to 
the plain, as if Hader at the phalanx of the Aj aces (all ding 
allo to the natural ſituation of the ground, Hect er ruſhing down 
the declivi ty of the ſhore, and being ſtopped on the level of the 
) And laſtly, the immobility of both when ſo ſtopped, the 
being as unable to move him back, as he to get for- 
ward : This laſt branch of the iſon is the happieſt in the 
world, and though not hitherto obſerved, is what methicks 
makes the principal beauty and force of it. The ſimile is co- 
pied dy / irgil, Ancid 12. | 


Ac 
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From ſteep to ſteep the rolling ruin bounds ; 195 
At ev'ry ſhock the cr ackling wood refounds ; 

Still gath'ring force, it ſmoaks ; and urg'd amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the 


There ſtops—So Hector. Their whole force he prov'd ; 
Refiſtleſs when he rag'd, ar:d when he ſtopp'd, unmov'd. 
On him the war is bent, the darts are ſhed, 201 
And all their faulchions wave around his head: 

| Repulg'd he ſtands, nor from his ſtand retires ; 
Trojans / be firm ; this arm ſhall make your way 205 
Thro? yonꝰ ſquare body, and that black array : 
Stand, and my ſpear ſhall rout their ſcattering pow'r, 
Strong as they ſeem, embattPd like a tow r. 

Fer he that Juno's heavy boſom warms, 
The firſt of Gods, this day inſpires our arms. 210 
He faid, and rous'd the foul in ev'ry breaſt ; 
Urg'd with defire of fame, beyond the reſt, 


Forth 

Ac veluti monti: ſaxum de vertice | 

Cum rnit nu vente, ſex 2 

Prolw;, ant ami, ſoluit ſublapſe vctuſtas · 

Fertur in _— rage me18 in probus act᷑u, 

Exultatgue ſels ; ſylwas, armenta, vir 

Inwalvns ſecum. DizjeJa per agmina Tur mus 

Sic urbis ruit ad auf 

- And Taff: has again copied it from Vir. il in his 18th book. 
ſo tel here, che ola verchiezna 

82 —.— e foclle ira de vert 

Art ne dirupa, e perla, e [1 

Le ſelve, ec le caſe anco gli arm i 

Tal giz trabea de la jublime alter x 

L' rribil trave e mer li, e arme, e gente, 

Die la terre .: gv mato ene, 0 das crolli; 


Tremar le nura, e rimbombers i calli. 


ITE 
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Forth march'd Deiphobus ; 22 


Before his wary ſteps, his ample ſhield. 

Bold Merion aĩm'd a ſtroke (nor aim'd it wide) 215 
The giti ring jaw lin pierc'd the tough bull-hide ; 
But pierc'd not thro' : Unfaithſul to his hand, 
The point broke ſhort, and ſparkled in the ſand. 
The Trojan warrior, touch'd with timely fear, 
On the rais'd orb to diſtance bore the ſpear : 
'The Greek retreating mourn'd his fruſtrate blow, 
And curs'd the treach'rous lance that ſpar'd a foe ; 
Then to the ſhips with ſurly ſpeed he went, 
To ſeek a ſurer jav'lin in his tent. 
Meanwhile with riſing rage the battle glows, 225 
The tumult thickens, and the clamour grows, 
By Teucer s arm the warlike [mbrius bleeds, 
The ſon of Mentor, rich in gen'rous ſteeds. 
Ere yet to Troy the ſons of Greece were led, 


In fair Pedeus' verdant paſtures bred, 4 230 
The youth had dwelt ; remote from war's alarms, 
— ENIEEENS: 

(This 


It is but joflice to H:mey to take notice how inbnitely inferi- 
or both theſe ſimilies are to their original. They have taken 
the image without the likeneſs, and Joſt thoſe correſponding 
circumſtances which raiſe the juſtneſs and ſublimity of Homer's. 
la /irgs! it is only the violence of Turavs in which the whole 
application conſiſts : And in Taſſ it has no other alluſion than 
to the fall of a tower in gene 
There is yet another beauty in the numbers of this part. 
As the _ — make us ſee, the ſound of them makes 
us hear, what 4721 in the noble roughneſs, rapidi= 
ty, and and fonorous cadence that diſtioguiſhes them. 
Pigag, Sowitru tude dv dioc xa cine, &c. 


The tranſlation, however ſhort it falls of theſe beauties, may 


ſerve to ſhow the reader, that there was at leaſt an — 
to imitate them. 
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(This nymph, the fruit of Priam's raviſh'd joy, 
Ally'd the warrior.40 the houſe of Troy:) . 

To Trop, when glory call'd bis arms, he came, 235 
And match'd the b:aveſt of her chiefs in fame: 
With Priaz's ſons, a guardian of the throne, - 
He liv'd, bclov'e and honour'd as his own. | 
Him Teucer pierc'd between the throat ard ear: 
He groans beneath the Telumonian ſpear. 240 
As from ſome far - ſeen mountain's airy crown, 
dubduꝰ d by iteel, a tall aſh tumbles down, 

And ſoils its verdant treſſes on the ground. 

Then Teucer raſhing to deſpoil the dead, 245 
From Fefor's hand a ſhining jav'lin fled: 

He ſaw, and ſhun's the death; the forceful dart 
Sung on, and pierc'd 4{mpbimachus his heart, 
Ctratus fon, of Neptune's forceful line; 

Vain was his ccurage, and his race divine! 252 
Froſtrate he falls ; his clanging arms reſound. 
And his broad buckler. thunders on the ground. 
To. ſe ze his beawy helm the victor flies, 
Ard juit bad faſt' ned on the Cazzling prize, 
When 4jax* manly arm a jav'lin flung ; 255 
Full on the ſhield's round boſs the weapon rung; 

He. felt the ſhock, nor more was doom d to feel, 
Secure in mail, and ſheath'd in ſhining ſteel. 
Repuls'd he yields; the victor Greeks obtain 

The ſpoils conteſted, and bear off the flain. 260 
Between the leaders of th' Athenian line, 

* (Stichies the brave, Meneſtheus the divine) 

Deplor'd Anphimachus, ſad object! lies; 

Imbrius remains the fierce Ajaces prize. 

As two grim lions bear acroſs the lawn, 265 
Shatch'd from devouring „ 
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In their fell jaws high lifting thro* the wood. 
And ſprinkling all the ſhrubs with drops of blood; 
So theſe the chief: Great Ajax from the dead 
Strips his bright arms, Oilkas lops his head: 270 
Tofs'd like a ball, ard whul'd in air away, 
At Hecter's feet the hoary viſageloy. «+ 

The Ged of Ocean fir'd with tern diſdain, 
And pierc'd with forrow for his o grandſon flhin, 
Inipires the Crecian hearts, cor firms their bands, 275 
And breathes deſtruction to the Trojan bands, | 
Swift as a whirlwind ruſhing to the fleet, 


He finds the lance-fam'd Idomen of Crete; 


* Amphimachus. - = 

v. 258. Idomen of Crete. ] Idomenent appears at large ia this 
book, whoſe character (if I take it right) is ſuch as we ſee pret- 
ty often in common life: A perſon of the firſt rank, ſ-.ficieot 
enough of his high birth, growing inte years, conſcious of his 
want of ſtrength and active qualities; and therefore eadea- 
vouring to make it up to himſelf in dignity, and to erve 
the veneration of others. The true pic re of a (tiff old fol- 
dicr, not willing to loſe any of the reputation he has acquired ; 
yet net inconſiderate in danger, but by the ſenſe of his age, 
and by his experience in battle, become too cautious to engage 
with any great odd againſt him: Very careful and tender of 
bis ſoldiers, whom he had commande d ſo.lonę that they were 
become old acquaintance ; (fo that it waswith great judgment 
Hemer choſe to introduce him here, in performing a kind of- 
fice to one-of them who was wounded.) Talkative ven ſub- 
jects of war, as afraid that others might loſe the memory of 
what he had done in better days, of which the long converſati- 
on of Aﬀerienes, and, Ajax s reproach tw him in II. 23. v. 478. 
of the original are ſuſſicient proofs. One may obſerve ſome 
Ar kes of lordlineſs and fate in bis character: That ru pe 
Agamen n:n ſcems careful to treat him with, and the parucu- 
lar diſtiactions ſhewn him at table, are mentioned in a man- 
ner that inſinuates they were points upon which this Prince not 
a little infitted. II. 4. v. 246, Cc. The vaunting of his family 
in this bouk, together with hi farcaſns and contemptuous 
railleries on his dead enen.ic:, ſavour of the fame turn of mind. 
And it ſeem- there was among the. ancients a tradition of [d7- 
menen, which ſtrengthens this conjeQure of his pride: ys + 
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His penſi ve brow the gen'rous care expreſt 

With which a wounded foldier to uch'd his breaſt ; 280 
Whom in the chance of war a jav'lin tore, 

And his fad comrades from the battle bore ; 

Him to the Surgeons of the camp be ſent ; 

That office paid, he ifſu'd from his tent, 


Fierce for the fight : To him the God begun, 285 


In Thaa's voice, Andremor's valiant fan, 
. Who 


find in the Heroic is of Philoflratzs, that before he would come 
to the Trojan war, he demandeda ſhare in the fovercign com - 
mand with Aramemnen hi mſelf. 

I muſt, upon this occaſion, make an obſervation once for all, 
which will be applicable to many paſſages in Homer, and afford 
a ſolution of many difficulties. It is, that our Author drew 
ſeveral of his characters with an eye to the hiſtories then 
known of famous perſone, or the traditions that paſt in thoſe 
times. One cannot believe otherwiſe of a Poet who appears ſo 
nicely exact in obſerving all the cuſtoms of the age he deſcrib- 
ed; nor can we imagine the infinite number of minute circum- 
ſtances relating to particular perſons, which we meet with 
every where in his poem, could poflibly have been invented 

ly as ornaments to it. This reflection will account for a 
ſeeming Oddneſſes not only in the charaZers, but in 

the ſpeeches of the Hiad : For as no author is more true than 
Homer to the character of the perſon he introduces ſpeaking, ſo 
no one more often ſuits hisoratory to the chara ger of the per- 
ſon ſpoken to. Many of theſe beautics mult needs be loſt to us, 
prey ſuppoſition will give a new light to ſeveral particu- 
For inſtance, the ſpeech I have been mentioning of 
Agamenn:n to [domenens in the 4th book, whercin he puts this 
hero in mind of the magnificent entertainments he had given 
him, becomes in this view much leſs odd and ſurprizing. Or 
who can tell but it had ſome alluſion to the manners of the 
Cretans whom he commanded, whoſe character was ſo well 


R a——s The Cretans, evil beaſts, and 
5. 


Os 3 ' 


| 
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Who rul'd where Calyden's white rocks ariſe, 
And Pleuron's chalky cliffs emblaze the ſkies. 
Where's now th' impetuous vaunt, the daring boaſt 


Of Greece victorious, and proud Ilan loſt ? 290 


To whom the King. On Greece no blame be thrown, 
Arms are her trade, and war is all her own. 
Her hardy heroes from the well-fought plains. 
Nor fear with-holds, nor ſhameful fleth detains. 
"Tis Heav'n, alas! and Jes 's all-pow'rful doom, 295 
That far, far diſtant from our native home 
Wills us to fall, inglorious ! Oh my friend! 

Once foremoſt in the fight, i ce ts head 
Or arms, or counſels ; now perform thy beſt, 

And what thou canſt not ſingly, urge the reſt. 
Thus he ; and thus the God, whoſe force can make 
The folid globe's eternal baſis ſhake. 
Ah! may he never ſee his native land, , 
But feed the vultures on this hateful ftrand, 
Who ſeeks ignobly in his ſhips to ſtay, 395 
Nor dares to combat on this ſignal day! 

For this, behold ! in horrid arms I ſhine, 

And urge thy foul to rival adts with mine; 

Together let us Lattle on the plain ; 

Two, not the worſt ; nor ev'n this ſuccour vain : 310 
Net vain the weakeſt, if their ſerce wane z 


300 


But ours, the bra veſt have confeſs'd in fight. 


This faid, he ruſhes where the combat burns ; 

Swift to his tent the Cretan King returns: 

From thence, two jav'lins glitt ring in his hand, 315 

And clad in arms that lighten'd all the firaod, 

Fierce on the foe th' impetuous hero drove; 

Like light'ning burſting from the arm of Jo ve, 

Which to pale man the wrath of heav'n declares, 

Or terrifics th' offending world with wars; 320 
In 
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In ſtreamy ſparkles, kindling all the ſkies, 
From pole to pole the trail of glory flies. 
Thus bis bright armour o'er the dazzled throng. 
Gleam'd dreadful as the Monarch flaſh'd along. 
Him, near his tent, Meriones attends; 3325 
Whom thus he queſtions: Ever beſt of friends ! 
O ſay, in ev'ry art of battle ſxill d, | 
What holds thy courage from fo brave a field ? 


'Oa 
V. 52; —__Meriones attend; From tba be queſtions 
AI This converſation be tween [demencns and Merioners is 
/ cenſured as highly i and out of place, and as 

foch is — by M. Dacier, the moſt zealous of our Poet's 
defenders. Hewever, if we lock cloſely-into the occafion and 
drift of this diſcourſe the accuſation-will, I belicve, appear not 
ſo well gronnded. Two perſons of diſtinQion, juſt when the ene- 
my is put to ſtop by the Hjaces, meet behind the army : Hav- 
ing each on important occaſions retired out of the fight, the one 
to help a wounded foldicr, the other to ſeck a new weapon. 


Idemencns, who is ſuperior in years a: well as authority, re turn | 


ing to the battle, is ſurprized to meet Afericn:s out of it, who 
was one of his own cficers (eie, as Homer here calls him 
and being jealous of his ſoldier's honour, demands the cauſe 
| his \ gr cnn, apa Mericzes having told him it was the 
want of a ſpear, he yet ſeems unſatisfied with the excuſe, ad- 
dirg that he himſe If did not approve of that diſtant manner cf 
fghting with a ſpear. AMcricars being touched to the quick 
with this repreach replie-, that be, of all the Greeks, had the 
caſt reaſon to tuſpeR his courage: Wbercupon [domenens 
ceiving him highly pryued, aſſure: him he catcrtgins no 
hard thoughts of h m, ſince be had often known his courage 
prov'd on luch occafiors, where the danger being greater, and 
the number ſmaller, it was impoſſible for a coward to conceal 
bi: natural infirmity: But now recollecting that a malicious 
mind might give a pniſter ioterpretation to their inaQivity 
during this diſco: rſe, he immediately breaks it off upon that 
reſli tion, As therefore this converſation has its riſe from a 


jealouſy ia the moſt tender — of henour, I think the Poet 


cannot juſtly be blamed for ſufferiag a diſcourſe ſo f. ll of warm 
ſentiments to run on for about forty verſes ; which, after all, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to take up more than two or three minutes 


from action, 
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Or bleeds my friend by ſome unhappy wound ? 330 
Inglorious here, my foul abhors to ſtay, 
And glows with proſpett of th' approaching day. 

O Prince (Meriones replies) whoſe care 
Leads forth th* embattel'd ſons of Crete to war; 
This ſpeaks my grief: this headleſs lance I wield: 335 
The reſt lies rooted in a Trojan ſhield. 

To whom the Cretan: Enter, and receive 
The wanted weapons ; thoſe my tent can give ; 


Spears I have ſtore, (and Trojan lances all) 


That ſhed a luſtre round th' illumin'd wall. 340 
Tho? I, diſdainſul of the diſtant war, 

Nor truſt the dart, or aim th' uncertain ſpear, 

Vor. II. B Yet 
V. 335. This bead e lance, &c.) We have often ſeen ſeve.. 
ral of Hier combatants loſe and break their ſpears, yet they 
do not therefore retire from the battle to ſeek other weapons; 
why therefore does Homer here ſend Merienes on this errand ; 
It may be ſaid, that in the kind of fight w ich the Greeks now 
maintained drawn up into the phalanx, Mericzes was ufclefs 
without this weapon, | 

V. 339. Spears | have fare, &.] Idomencns deſcribes his 
tent as a magazine, ſtored with variety of arms won from the 
enemy, which were not laid up as uſcleſs trophies of his victo- 
Ties, but kept there in order to ſupply his own, and his friends 
occaſions. And this conſideration ſhews us one reaſon why 
theſe warriors contended with ſuch cagerneſs to carry off the 
arms of « vanquiſh'd enemy. 

. This gives me an occaſion to animadvert upon a falſe remark 
of Exftathins, which is inſcrted in the notes on the 11th bock, 
that Hom r, to ſhew us nothing is ſo unſeaſonable in a battle 
« a« toſtay to defpoil the lain, feigas that moſt of the war- 
„ riors who do it, are killed, wounded, or unſucceſeſul. 1 
am aſtoniſhed how ſo great a miſtake thoulll fall from any man 
who had read Homer, much more from one who had read h.. n 
ſo thoroughly, and even ſuperſtitiouſly, as the old .\cgl.biſhop 


of Theſſaloxica, There is ſcurce a bouk ia Hen er that docs aut 
abound with inſtances of the contrary, where the conquerors 
ſtrip their enemies, and bear off their ſpoils in triumph. It 
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Yet hand to hand 1 Sgbt, and ſpoil the lain ; 

And thence theſe trophies, and theſe arms I gain. 
Enter, and ſee on heaps the helmets rolPd, 345 
And high bung ſpears, and ſhields that flame with 


gold. 

Nor vain (faid Merion) are our martial toils ; 
We too can boaſt of no ignoble ſpoils. 
But thoſe my ſhip contains, whence diſtant far, 
I fight conſpicuous in the van of war. 
What need I more? If any Greet there be 
Who knows not Merion, I appeal to thee. 

To this, {domenens. The fields of fight 
Have prov'd thy valour and unconquer'd might ; 
And where ſome ambuſh for the foes defign'd, 355 
En there thy courage could not lag behind, 


| In 
was (as I have already ſaid in the Eſſay upon Homer's battles) 
as honourable an exploit in thoſe days to carry off the arm, 
an it is now to gain a ſtandard. But it is a ſtrange 
that becauſe our author ſometimes repreſents a man 
fal in ® attempt, he · therefore difcommends the at- 
tempt itſelf; and is as good an argument againſt encountring 
an enemy living, us againſt deſpoiling him dead. One ought 
" not to confound this with „ between which Heme r 
has fo well marked the diſtinAion , when he conſtantly 
of the ſpoils as glorious, but makes Neftor in the 6th and 
Hader in the 15th, directiy -forbid the pillage, as a practice 
that has often proved fatal in the midit of a victory, and ſome- 
times even after it. 
V. 2275 e is a great deal more 
"Tamer, Chan Virgil. The Reman Poct's arc gene- 
rally ſet f — the Gre:&s more in converſation, 
What Virgil does ws two words of a narration, Hemer brings 
about by a f. 3 he hardly raiſes one of his heroes out of 
bed without ſome talk concerning it. There are not only re. 
plie-, but rejoinders in Homer, a thing ſcarce ever to be found 
in Virgil, the conſequence whereof is, that there muſt be in 
the Hiad many continued conver:ations (ſuch as this of our two 
heroes) a little reſemblin common chit-chat. This renders 
as oo — and animated, but lefs grave and 


majeſtick. 


wh = ww 
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And ev'ry art of dang'rous 
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In that ſharp ſervice, ſingled from the reſt, 


The fear of each, or valour ſtands confeſl. 
No force, no firmnefs, the pale coward ſhews ; 


He ſhifts his pla ce; his colour comes and goes; 360 
A dropping ſweat creeps cold on ev'ry part; 
Againſt his boſom beats bis quiy'ring heart; 
Terror and death in his wild ſtare; 
With chatt'ring teeth he ſtands, and ſtiff ning hair, 
And looks a bloodleſs image of deſpair ! 
Not ſo the brave — ſtill dauntleſs, ſtill the ſame, 
Unchang'd his colour, and unmoy'd his frame; 
Compos'd his thought, determin'd is his eye, 
And fix'd his foul to conquer or to die; 
If ought diſturb the tenor of his breaſt, 370 
Tis but the wiſh to ſtrike before the reſt. 

In fuch eſſays thy blameleſs worth is known, 
war thy own. 
By chance of fight whatever wounds you bore, 
Thoſe wounds were glotious all, and all before: 375 


Such as may teach, twas ſtill thy brave delight 


T' oppoſe thy boſow where the foremoſt fight. 
But why, like infants, cold to honour's charms, 
Stand we to talk, W calls to arms ? 

pe | 


— However, that ſ ch was the way of writing gene- 
rally practiſed in thoſe ancient times, appears from like 
manaer uſed in moſt of the bock« of the Old Teſtament ; and 
it particularly agrecd with our Author's warm imagination, 
which delighted in perpetoa! imagery, and ia painting every 
circumſtance of what he deicr:bed, 

v. 357. in that ſbarp /e vice, & c.] la a general battle cow- 
ardice may be the more caſily concealed, by reaſon of the 
number of the combatants'; but in an ambu where the 
foldiers are few, cach muſt be diſcovered to be what he is; 
this is the reaſon why the ancients entertained ſo great an idea 
of this ſort of war; the braveſt men were always choign ts 
ſerve vpon ſuch ccca ſions. Enftattins, 
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Go from my conquer d ſpears, the choĩceſt take, 380 
And to their owners ſerd them nobly back. 

Swift as the word bold Merion ſnatch'd a ſpear, 
And breathing flaughter follow'd to the war. 
So Mars armipotent invades the plain, 
(The wide deſtroyer of the race of man) 385 
Terror, his beſt lov'd ſon, attends his courſe, 
Arm'd with ftern boldneſs, and enormous force; 
The pride of haughty waniors to confound, 
And lay the ſtrength of tyrants on the ground : 
From Thrace they fly, call'd to the dire alarms 
Of warring Phlegyans, and Fphyrian arms! 
Invok' d by both, relentleſs they diſpoſe 
To theſe glad conqueſt, murd'rous rout to thoſe. 
So march'd the leaders of the Cretan train, 
And their bright arms ſhot horror o'er the plain. 395 

5% Then 


390 


v. 384. 8 Mars ermipetent, e] Hemer varies his fimili- | 


tudes with all imaginable art, ſometimes der. viag them from 
the properties of animale, ſometimes from natural paſſions, 
ſometimes from the occurrences of life, and ſometimes (as in 
the ſimile before us] from hi The invention of Mar, s 

age from Thrace (which was fei to be the country of 
that God) to the and FpdSyrians, is a very beautiful 
and poetical manner of celebrating the martial genius of that 


people, who lived in tual wars. 
1 — of a fine enthuſiaſm, in Homer's 


Me thinks there is 
manner of fetching a compa!s, as it were, to draw in new inta- 
tee, beſides the ſe in which the direct poĩat of likeneſs conſiſts. 
Milton perfeAly well underſtood the beauty of the'e digrem̃ve 
images, as we may ſee from the following fimile, which is in 2 
manner made up of them. 
„Thick as antumnal leaves that ſtrow the brocks 
© In / allembr:ſa (he re th* Etrarica Hades 
© High over-arch'd e bow'r.) Or ſcatter'd ſedge 
Afloat when with fierce winds Oris arm'd | 
Ho th vex'd the Red ſea coalt, (whole wave o' threw 
* Bujiris and his Menpbi x cavalry, 
* Whilc with perſidious hatred they putſ. d 


* The 


* 


ö 
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Then firſt ſpake Merion : Shall we join the right, 
Or combat in the centre of the fight ? 
Or, to the left, our wanted ſuccour lend ? 
Hazard and fame all parts alike attend. 

Not in the centre, (/domen reply'd) 400 
Our ableſt chieftains the main battle guide: 
Each godlike jar makes that poſt his care, 
And gallant Teucer deals deſtruction there: 

B 3 Skill'd, 

© The of who be he ld 

1 — r floating carcaſſe* , 

* And broken chariot-wheels)—So thick beſtrown 

© Abje& and Joſt lay theſe. — 
As for the general purport of thi of Homer, i 
— — — YA 
nes, ted by Mar, and bis fon Terror ; in which cach 
of heroes is greatly elevated, yet the juſt diſtinion be- 
tween them preſerved. The beautiful fimile of Virgil in his 
rath Zncid is drawa with an eye to this of our Author. 


—_—_— Se, clypes „ atque furentes 

Bella movens immittit eques ; illi 2g 0 

Ante Netos Zephyramgae ce ant: gemit nitima pulſn 
Thrace pedun : circumgee are Fornidinis era, . 
Ireque, Infidieque, De: comttatus, au. 


* 

| the 
— — 2 
The common interpreters have to this queſtion of Mer ianer 
given a meaning which is highly i mpertinent, if not downright 
noaſenſe z wp oy of Shall we fight on the right, cr in 
the middle , or on ihe left, for as where elſe de the Grecks ſo 
much want il ace; which amounts to this: Shall we en- 
++ gage where our aſfiſtance is moſt wanted? The context, 
az well as the words of the original, oblige us to underſtand it 
in this obvious meaning ; Shall we bring our affiſtence 10 the 
right, to the left, or to the centre Y Since the Greeks, being 
equal! ly prefſed and engaged on all fides, equally need cur aid on 


if 400. Net in the centre, &.] There is in this anſwer of 
Idomencus a (mall circumſtance which is overlocked by the 
commen - 
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Skill'd, or with ſhaſts to gall the diſtant field, 

Or bear cloſe battle on the ſounding ſhield. 405 

Theſe can the rage of haughty He&or tame, 

Safe in their arms, the navy fears no flame ; 

Till Jede himſelf deſcends, his bolts to ſhed, 

And hun the blazing ruin at our head. 

Great muſt he be, of more than human binh, 410 

Nor fed like mortals on the fruits of earth, 

Him neither rocks can cruſh, nor ſteel can wound, 
W how 4jax ſells not on th* enſanguin d ground. 

In ſtanding fight he meets eb:lles' ſorce, 

Excell'd alone in ſwiftneſs in the courſe.” 415 

Then to the left our ready arms apply. 

And live with glory, or with glory die. 

' He faid; and Merion to th appoin teil 

Fierce as the God of battles, urg d his pace. 

Soon as the foe the ſhining chiefs beheld 

Ruſh like a fiery torrent round the field, 

Their force embody d in a tide they pour: 

Tbe rifigg combat ſounds along the ſhore : 

As warring winds, in Sirizs* ſultry reign, 

From different quarters ſweep the fancy plain; 425 

On 


commentators, but ia which the whole ſpirit and reaſon of 
_ what is ſaid by him conſiſts. He ſays he is in no fear of the 
centre, fince it is defended by Texcer and A jar: Texcer being 
not only moſt famous for the uſe of the bow, but likewiſe exce!- 


429 


lent iy Cadiz ven, in 4 cl ſe landing fight And as for jar, 


tho“ not ſo iwilt of foot as Achilles, yet he was equal to him 


by air5ralir, in the ſame fedfaff manner of figating ; hereby 


plainiy ictimating that he was ſecure for the centre, becaufe 
that poſt was defended by two both accompliſhed in that 
part of war, which was neceſſary for the ſervice they 
were then engaged in; the two expreſhons before mentioned 
peculiarly Ggnifying a frm and fea y way of figating, malt. 
uſeful ia maintaining a poſt, 


eee Ar rern 


i. ac. a. a 
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On ev ry fide the duſty whirlwinds rite, 

And the dry fields are lifted to the ſkies : 

Thus by deſpair, hope, rage, together driv'n, 

Met the black hoſts, and meeting, darken'd heav'n. 

All dreadful glar'd the iron face of war, 

Briſtled with upright ſpears, that flaſh'd afar ; 

Dire was the gleam of breaſt- plates, helms and ſhields, 

And poliſh'd arms emblaz'd the flaming fields: 

Tremendous ſcene ! that gen'ral horror gave, 

But touch'd with joy the boſom of the brave. 435 
Saturn's great Sons in fierce convention vy'd, 

And crouds of heroes in their anger dy'd. 

The Sire of earth and heay'n, by Thetis won 

To crown with glory Pelexs' godlike fon, 

Würd not deſtruction to the Grecian pow'rs, 449 

But ſpar'd 


Warr'd on the King of heay's with ſtern diſdain, 
And breath'd revenge, and fir d the Grecian train. 
Gods of one ſource, of one etherial race, 445 
Alike divine, and heay'n their native place; 25 
But Jove's the greater ; firſi- born of the ſkies, 
And more than Men, or Gods, ſupremely wiſe. 
For this, of Joes ſuperior might afraid, 
Neptune in human form conceal'd his aid. DT 
Theſe pow'rs incloſe the Greek and Trojan train 
In War and Diſcord's adamantine chain; 
By 

V. 461. ] It will be neceſſary, for the better underſtanding 
the conduct of Hemer in every battle he deſcribes, to reflect on 
the particular kind of fight, and the circumſtances which di- 
ſtinguiſh each. In this view therefore we ought to remember 
thro* this whole book, that the battle deſcribed in it, is a fixed 
cloſe fight, wherein the armies engage in a groſs compact body 
without any ſł i rm ĩſi e: or feats of activity, ſo ofter mentioned 
in the foregoing eogag<ments, We ice at the begiraing of i 
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Indiſſolubly ſtrong, the fatal iye 
Is ſtretch'd on both, and heaps on heaps they die. 


Dread ſul in arms, and grown in combat grey, 455 


The bold [Jomeneus controuls the day. 


Firſt by his hand O:thryoneus was ſlain, 
Swell d with falſe hopes, with mad ambition vaia ! 


the Grecian: form a Phalanx, v. 177. which continues unbro- 
—— 098 1006. The chief weapon made uſe of 
— py —— 


: For this hero being declined — his prin 
ſomewhat Riff with year-, was only fit for this kind of 
ment, as Homer expreſsly iays in the g̃ 12th verſe of 


Oi yap in erde ya wav fy d, 
Oir af late port diy SN wr” AN t. 
TS ja xal by cad, pubs djineto νννE=, ür 


of the preji ies, 
being both ———_ ſuſtained by the affiſtance | engagement; 

- ties, join and mix together in a cloſe and bloody 

ar Cw any remarkable advantage on either fide. 

to us this ſtate of thing, the poet 295 

tune holding the two armies bound by a mi 

he calls the knot of contention and war, and 

Gods draw the extremities, — — 

compelled toge ther, without any ility on either fide to ſe- 

parate or conquer. There is not perhap- in Hamer any image 

at once ſo enact and ſo bold. Madam Dacicr acknow 

that deſpairing to make this ſhine in her , the 

— 2 emitted it in her tranüation: But from what the 
ys in her annotations, it ſcems that ſhe did not rightly appre- 


hend the ty and beauty of it. Hobbes too was not ver 
ſenbdle of it when when he tranſlated it fo oddly: . 


1 2 
cruel war was drawn alternately, 


many ſlain cn one fide and the 0; er. 
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Call d by the voice of war to martial fame, 
From high Cabeſus' dittant walls he came ; 460 


's love he ſought, with boaſts of power, 

And promis'd corqueſt was the proffer'd dow'r. 
The King conſented, by his vaunts abus d; 
The King conſented, but the Fates reſus d. 
Proud of himſelf, and of th imagin'd bride, 465 
The field he meaſur d, with a larger ſtride. 
Him as he ſtalk d, the Cretan jav lin found ; 
Vain was his breaſt-plate to repel the wound : 
His dream of glory loſt, he plung'd to hell; 
The plain reſounded as the boaſter fell. 470 
The great /domenevs beſtrides the dead ; 
And thus (he cries) bebold the promiſe ſped ! 

2 B 5 Such 


V. 471. n beftrides the de:d ; 

thus (be cries)——) 
It ſeems (ſays Cuſlathias on this place) that the Feing an 
heroic 1 too ſerioũe a nature to admit of raillery : 
Yet Homer found the ſecret of joining two things that 
are in a manner incompatible.” For this piece of raillery is 
ſo far from ra'fing laughter that it becomes a hero, and is 
capable to inflame the courage of all who hear it. It alſo 
elevates the character of Idemencus, who, notwithſtanding he 
is in eminent dangere, preſerves his uſual gaicty of temper, 
which is the greateſt evidence of an uncommon courage. 

I confeſs I am of an opinion very different from this of 
Euflerbius, which is alſo adopted by M. Deacier- $0 ſevere 
and bloody an irony to a dying perſon is a fault in morals. if 
not in poetry itſelf. It ſhould not have place at all, or, if it 
ſhould, is ill place“ there. [uomenens is repreſented a brave 
man, nay a man of a compaſſionate -nature, in the circom- 
ſtance he was introduced in, of affifling a wounded ſoldier. 
What provocation co:ld ſuch an one have, to inſult fo bar- 
tarouſty an unfortunate Prince, being neither his rival nor 
particular enemy ? True courage is inſeparable from hun a- 
nity, and all generous warriers regret the very viQtorics the 
gain, when they refieQt what a price of blood they coſt. 
know it may be anſwered, that were not the manners 
of Homer's ume, a ſpiit of violence and devaſtation then 

reigned, - 
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Such is the help thy arms to Ile bring. 
And ſuch the contract of the Phrygian King ! 


Our 
reigned, even among the choſen of Cod, as may be 
ſeen from the aQions of Joſbra, Gs. However, ae wands 
forgive 2988 one cant ot forgive the gaiety, on ſuch an 
occaſion. inhuman jefts the Poet was fo far frem be- 
ing cbliged to make, that he was on the contrary forced to 
break through the general ſcrio-1s air of this poem to intro- 
duce them. Would it not raiſc a ſuſpicion, that (whatever 
we ſee of his ſuperior genius in other reſpe&s) his own views 
of morality were not clevated above the barbarity of his 
age? I think indeed the thing by far the moſt ſhocking in 
this Author, is that ſpirit of cruelty which appears too mani- 
feſtly in the Iliad. 

F irgil was too judicious to imitate Hemer in theſe licences, 
and is much more reſerved in his farcaſms and inſults. There 
are not above four or five in the whole Reid. That of 
tas to Priam in the ſecond book, tho“ barbarous in itſelf, 
may be accounted for, as intended to raiſe a character of 
horror, and rendes the aftion of Pyrrbas odious ; whereas 
Homer ſi ains his moſt favourite characte ra with theſe barba- 
rities. That of Aſcanizs over Numa in the ninth, was a 
fair oppertunity Firgil might bave indulged the hu- 
mour of a cruel raillery, and have been excuſed by the 
youth and gaiety of the ſpeaker; yet it is no more thana v 
moderate anſwer to the infolences with which he had 
been provoked by his enemy, only retorting two of his own 
werds upon him. 

—], verbis virtutem illade ſuper bi: 

Bis capti Phryges bc Rutulis reſpenſa remittunt. 
He never ſuffers his ea to fall into this praiſe, but 
while he is on fire with indignation after the death of his 
friend Palla;s. That ſhort one to Aezextixs is the that 
could be ſaid to ſuch a tyrant. , 


ruſable than Homer's) is that of Tarzus to Euriedes in the 12th 
2 agros, & quam belle, 4 petifli, 

e periam metive jacens : hec prema, gui me 
Ferre auſe remtere, ferunt : 2 condunt. 


V. 474. 4nd juch the contra cf the Phrygian King, Sol 
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e Pires? oxngfer , 
or ſuch an aid what will not Arpos give? 
To conquer Troy, with ours thy RS hots. 
Ard count Atrides' faireſt daughter thine. 
Mean time, on farther methods to adviſe, 


Come, follow to the fleet thy new allies ; 430 


There hear what Greece has on her part to ſay. 
He ſpoke, and dragg d the goary corſe away. 
This Afus vie wd, unable to contain, 


warring on the plain; 
conſign 


To vengeance riſing with a ſudden ſpring, 
Ne 

The wary Cretan, as his foe drew near, 's 
Full on his throat diſcharg d the forceful ſpear: 490 
Beneath the chin the point was ſeen to glide, 

And glitter'd, extant at the farther fide. 

As when the Mountain oak, or poplar tall, 

Or Pine, fit maſt for fome great Admiral, 

Groans to the oft-heav'd ax, with many a wound, 495 + 
Then ſpreads a length of ruin o'er the ground : 
So ſunk proud Afts in that dreadful day, 

And ftretch'd before his much-lov'd courſers lay. 
He grinds the duſt diſtain'd with ſtreaming gore, 
And, fierce in death, lies foaming on the ſhore. 50% 
Depriv'd of motion, ſtiff with ſtupid fear, 
Stands all aghaſt his trembling charioteer, 


Nor 


It was but natural to raiſe a queſtion, on occaſion of theſe and 
other paſſages in Homer, how it comes to paſs that the heroes 
of different nations are ſo well acquainted with the ftories and 
circumſtances of each other? Exffathins's ſolution is no ill one, 
that the warriors on both fides might learn the ſtory of their 
enemies from the captives they took, during the courſe of ſo 


long a war. 
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Nor ſhuns the foe, nor turns the ſteeds away, 

But falls transfix'd, an unreſiſting prey: 

Pierc'd by Antilachus, he pants beneath 505 
The ſtately car, and labours out his breath. 

Thus fur fteeds (their mighty maſter gone) 

Remain the prize of Neſtor s youthful ſon. 

Stabb d at the fight, Deipbobus Crew righ, 

And made with force, the vengeful weapon fly: 510 
The Cretan ſaw, and ſtooping, caus'd to glance, 
From his ſlope ſhield, the diſappointed larce. 
Beneath the ſpacious targe (a blazing round. 
Thick with bull-hides, and brazen orbits bound, 
On his rais'd arm by two ſtrong braces ſtay d) 
He lay collected in defenſive ſhade. 

Oer his fafe head the jav'lin idly ſung. 
And on the tinkling verge more faintly rung. 
Ev'a then, the ſpear the vig'rous arm confeſt, 

And pierc'd obliquely King Hypſenor's breaſt: 520 
Warm'd in his liver, to the ground it bore 
The chief, his people's guardian now no more ! 
Not unattended (the proud Trojan cries) 
Nor unrevenged, lamented A ſus lies: 


515 


| * 
V. 377. The Cretan ſaw, and fteoping, Sc.] Nothi 


could paint in a more lively manner this whole action, 
every circumſtance of it, than the following lines. There is 


the poſture of /demenens upon ſeeing the lance flying towards 
him ; the lifting the ſhield obliquely to turn it ale; the 
arm diſcovered in that poſition; the form, tion, ma- 


terials, and crnaments of the ſhield diſtincly ified ; the 
flight of the dart over it ; the ſound of it firſt as it flew, then 
as it fell; and the decay of that ſound on the edge of the 


beavtifully particular, than | remember to have met with in 
any Poet. | + 
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For „ 525 
This mate ſhall joy tby melancholy ſhade. 

Heart piercing anguiſh, at the ha ughty boaſt, 
Touch'd ev'ry Greek, but Neffor's fon te moſt. 
Griev'd as he was, his pious arms attend, 

Till ſad Meciftbeus and Alaſſor bore $31 
His honour'd body to the tented ſhore. 

Nor yet from fight /domeneus withdraws ; 
Reſolv'd to periſh in his country's cauſe, 

Or find ſome foe, whom heav'n and he ſhall doom 5 35 
To wail his fate in death's eternal gloom. 
He ſees Alcathous in the front aſpire : 


Great Xſyetes was the hero's fire : 


His ſpouſe Hippodame, divinely fair, 

Anchiſes eldeſt hope, and darling care; 

Who charm'd her parent's and her huſband's heart, 
With beauty, ſenſe, and ev'ry work of art: 

He once of Lans youth, the lovelieſt boy, 

The faireſt ſhe, of all the fair of Troy. 

By Neptune now the heipleſs hero dies, 545 
Who covers with a cloud thoſe beauteous eyes, 
And fetters ev'ry limb : yet bent to meet 

His fate, he ſtands ; nor ſhuns the lance of Crete. 
Fixt as ſome column, or deep-rooted oak, 

(While the winds ſlee p) his breaſt receiv'd the ſtroke. 


which 1 have not tranſlated, as not thiaking ———__— 
Mr. Barnes is of the ſame opinion. 
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Beſore the pondrous ſtroke his corſelet yields, 551 
Long us d to ward the death in fighting fields. 


Tbe riven armour ſends a jarring found : 


His lab'ring heart heaves with fo ſtrong a bound; 
The long lance ſhakes, and vibrates in the wound. 
Faſt- flowing from its ſource, as prone he lay, 556 
Life's purple tide in petuous guſh'd away. 

Then Jabmen, inſulting o'er the lain, 
Behold, Deiphobus ! nor vaunt in vain : 
See ! on one Greek, three Trcjan ghoſts attend, 560 
This my third victim, to the ſhades I ſend. 


Approaching now thy boaſted might appio ve: 
And try the proweſs of the ſeed of Jove. 


From Jove enamour'd ona mortal dame, 


Great Minus guardian of his country came: 565 
Deucalion, blameleſs prince! was Mino: heir; 
(His firſt-born I, the third from Fupiter :) 
Oer ſpacious Crete, and her bold ſons I reign, 
And thence my ſhips tranſport me thro” the main”; 
Lord of a hoſt, o'er all my hoſt I ſhine, 570 
A ſcourge to thee, thy father, and thy line. 
The Trojan heard ; uncertain, or to meet 
Alone, with ven'trous arms, the King of Crete ; 


n 22 
s, and vibrates in the wwannd 
We — omey Without obſerving a wonderful variety 
— — of dying. Some of theſe wounds 
and thoſe of 
in 


P 


— — 


are painted with very fingular circumſtances, 
uncommon art and beauty. This paſſage is a maſter-piece i 
that way ; Alcathons is pierced into the heart, which throba 
with ſo ſtrong a pulſe, that the motion is communicated ev 
to. the diſtant end of the ſpear, which is vibrated 


en 
thereby. 
This circumſtance might appear too bold, and the <Fe& be- 


yond nature, were we not informed by the moſt ſkilfu} Ana- 
tomiſts of the wonderful force of this muſcle, which ſome f 
them have computed to be wo — thov- 
ſand pounds, Lower de corde. Bo 


. 
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Come, and the warrior s lov'd remains defend. $85 


Beneath his cares thy early youth was train d, 
One table fed you, and one roof contain d. 


country, than by any i 
paſſage is purely hiſtori 


us a tradition which ſerves to « 


Ting Tic HRA ik war ye, 
obe vA 50 Nelaper yipac ice Gow. 
(See v. 216, Ec. of the tranſlation.) And Neptune in the ſame 


book, 
"adn php nN Ne b fe KT. 
Nov 3 dd Alva fly Tpdgoomw uv, 
Is the tranſlation, v. 335» Cc. * 
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This deed to fierce Idomeneus we owe ;. 
Haſte and reyenge it on th' inſulting foe. * 

ZEneas heard, and for a ſpace reſign'd 590 
To tender pity all his manly mind: 
Then rifirg in his rage, be burns to fight : 
The Greek awaits him with collected might. 

As the fell boar on ſome rough mcuntain's head, 
Arm d with wild terrors, and to laughter bred, $595 
When the loud ruſticks riſe, and ſhout from far, 
Attends the tumults, and expects the war; 
Oer his bent back the briſtly borrors riſe, 
Fires ſtream in light'niog from his ſanguine eyes; 
His foaming tuſks both dogs and men engage, 600 
But moſt his hunters rouze his mighty rage. 
So ſtood Idomenens, his jaw lin ſhock, 
And met the Trojan with a low ring look. 
Antilochus, Deiphbobus were near, 
The youthful offspring of the God of war; 605 
Merion, ard Aphareus in field renown'd : | 
To theſe the warrior ſent his voice around. 
Fellows in arms ! your timely aid unite ; 
Lo, great Zneas ruſhes to the fight : 


Sprung 


I hall conclude this note with the charaQter of Areas, as 
it is drawn by Philoftratus, wherein he mckes mention of the 
ſame tradition. Leas (ſays this author) was inferior to 
« Heer in batile only, in all elſe equal, and in prudecce 
« ſuperior. He was hkewiſe ſkilful in whatever related to 
<< the Gods, and conſcious of what deſtiny had reſerved for 
bim after the taking of Troy. lacapable of fear, never 
« diſcompoſed, and particularly poſſcefling himſelf in the 
article of danger. Hecter is reported to have been called 
« the hand, and Zea the head, of the Trojans; and the 
© latter more advantaged their affairs by his caution, than 
<< the former by his fury. Theſe two herces were much of 
« the fame are, and the ſame ſtature : The air of AZncas 
% had ſomething in it I-ſs bold and forward, but at the fame 
„ time more fixcd and conſtant. Phileftrat. Hereic. 


* „ 


* ASAT 
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Sprung from a God, and more than mortal bold : 610 
He freſh in youth, and I in arms grown old. 
Elſe ſhould this hand, this hour decide the ſlriſe ; 
The great diſpute, of glory or of life. 
He ſpoke, and all as with one voice cbey'd ; 

Their liſted bucklers caft a dreadful ſhade 65 
Around the chief. Tueas too demands 

Tb aſſiſting 1 

Paris, / eiphobus, Agenor join 

(Co-aids ard captains of the Trojan line.) 

In order fullow all th embody'd train; 620 
Like 1da's flocks proceeding o'er the plain; 

Bef ore his fleecy care, ere ct and bold, 

Stalks the proud ram, the father of the fold : 

With joy the ſwain ſurveys them, as he leads 

To the cool fountaias, tho the well kxown meads. 
So joys nears, as his native band, 626 
Moves on in rank, and ſtretches o'er the land. 
Round dead Alcatbous now the battle roſe ; 

On ev'ry ſide the ſteely circle grows ; 

Now batter'd breaſt-blates and hack'd helmets ring, 
And o' er their heads unbeeded jav'lins fing. 631 
Above the reft, two tow'ring chiefs appear, 

There great Idomeneus, /Encas here. 


Like 


V. 621. 2 at eh ne mtr 
of the cuſtoms of men thful in ter- 


ages art 
i by drinking: This there- 
fore is the reaſon why the are accuſtomed to give their 
flock: a certain quantity of ſalt every five days in the ſummer, 
that they way by this means drink the more freely. Exffa» 


remarked, v:s, that ſheep 
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And burn'd to drench the grqund with mutual blood. 


The Trojan weapon whizz'd along in air ; 

The Cretan ſaw, and ſhun'd the brazen ſpear . 
Sent from an arm fo ſtrong, the miſſive wood 
Stuck deep in earth, and quiver'd where it ſtood. 


636 


The forceful ſpear his hollow corſelet broke, 
It ripp'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound, 
And roll'd the entrails on the ground. 
Stretch'd on the plain, be ſobs away his breath, 
And furious graſps the bloody duſt in death. 645 
D * 
he eould * 

EN CG am _ 
Heavy with cumb'rous arms, tiff with cold age. 
His liſtleſs limbs unable for the courſe ; 650 
In ftanding fight be yet remains his force : 
Till faint with labours ard by force repell'd; 
His tir'd, flow ſteps, he drags along the field. 
Deiphobus beheld him as he paſt ; 
And fir d with beat, a parting jav'lin caſt : 
The jav'lin ert d. but beld its courſe along, 
And pierc'd Aſcaluphus, the brave and young: 
The ſon of Mars fell gaſping on the ground, 
And gnaſh'd the duſt all bloody with his wound. 

Nor knew the furious father of his fall ; 660 
High-thron'd amidſt the great O/ympiar hall, 


V. 655. And, fir'd with bate.] Hemer does not tell us the 
occaſion of this hatred; but, fince his days, Simenides and 
Ihyens write, that [domencus and Deipbobus were rivals, and 
both in love with Helen. This very well agrees with the an- 
cient tradition which Exyrigedes and Virgil have followed: 


For after the death of Paris, they tell us ſhe was eſpouſed to 
Deip. abus. Haul tas, / 


But Oenomas receiv'd the Cretan s ſtroke, 640 . 


„„er 
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On golden clouds th' immortal ſynod fate ; 
Deta in d from bloody war by Fove and Fate. 

Now, where in duſt the breathleſs hero lay, 
For ſlain 4ſcala phus commenc'd the fray. 665 
Deipbobus to ſeize his helmet flies, 
And from his temples rends the glitt ring prize ; 
Valiant as Mars, Meriones drew near, 
And on his loaded arm diſcharg d his ſpear. 
He drops the weight, diſabled with the pain 
Swift as a vulture leaping on his prey, 
From his torn arm the Grecian rent away 
The reeking jav lin, and rejoin'd his friends. 
His wounded brother good Polites tends ; 675 
Around his waift his pious arms he threw, 
And from the rage of combat gently drew : 
Him his fwift courſers, on his ſplendid car, 
Rapt from the lefsning thunder of the war; | 
To Troy they drove him, groaning from the ſhore, 680 
And ſprinkling, as he paſt, the ſands with gore. 
Heaps falls on heaps, and heav'n and earth reſound. 
Bold Aphareus by great /Eneas bled 
As tow'rd the chief be turn d his daring head, 68g 
He pierc'd his throat; the bending head depreſt, 
Beneath his helmet, nods upon his breaſt ; 
His ſhield revers'd o'er the fall'n warrior lies ; 
Ard everlaſting ſlumber ſeals his eyes. | 
Antilochus, as Then turn'd him round, 690 
Tranſpierc'd his back with a diſhoneſt wound : 
The hollow vein that to the neck extends 
Along the chine, his eager jav'lin rends : 
Supine he falls, and to his ſocial train | 
Spreads his imploriag arms, but ſpreads in vain. 595 
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Th' exulting victor leaping where he lay, 

From his broad ſhoulders tore the ſpoils away ; 

His time obſerv d; for clos d by foes around, 

On all ſides thick the peals of arms reſound. 

His ſhield emboſs'd, the ringing ſtorms ſuſtains, 700 
But he impervicus and untouch's remains. 

(Great Nepture's core prefery'd from hoſtile rage 
This youth, the joy of Nefor's glorious age) 

In arms intrepid, with the firſt he fought, 

Fac d ev'ry foe, and ev'ry danger ſought ; 7056 
His winged lance, reſiſtleſs as the wind, | 
Obeys each motion of the Maſter's mind. 
Reſtleſs it flies, impatient to be free, 

And meditates the diſtant enemy. 


The ſon of A fue, Adams, drew rear, 710 


And ſtruck his target with the brazen ſpear, 

Fierce in bis front: but Neptune wards the blow, 
And blunts the jav'lin of ih' eluded foe. 

In the broad buckler half the weapon ftood : 
Splinter'd on earth flew half the broken wood. 715 
Diſarm d, he mingled in the Trojan crew ; 

But Mcrion's ſpear o ertook him as he flew, 

Deep in the belly's rim an entrance found, 
Where ſharp the pang, and mortal is the wound. 
Bending he fell, and, doubled to the ground, 720 
Lay panting. Thus an ox, in fetters ty'd, 

While death's ſtrong pangs diſtend bis lab'ring fide, | 


V. 720. Bending be fell, 4 hid © Os ain, tp 
fanting.—] The original is, 


6" iomi--0135 raph Iapi 


Homwass. 
The verfiſication repreſents the ſhort ſudden pantings of the 


dying warrior, in the ſhort ſudden break at the iccon d 3 
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His bulk enormous on the field diſplays; 

His heaving heart beats thick, as ebbing life decays. 

The ſpear, the conqu'ror from his body drew, 

And death's dim ſhadows ſwam before his view. 

Next brave Deipyrus in duſt was laid; 

King Helenus wav'd high the Thracian blade, 

And finote his temples with an aim fo ſtrong, 

The helm fell off, and roll'd amid the throng: 730 

There, for ſome luckier Greek it reſts a prize, 

For dark in death the godlike owner lies! 

With raging grief great Mene/aus burns, 

And, fraught with vengeance, to the victor turns; 

That Mook the pond'rous lance, in act to throw, 735 

And this ſtood adverſe with the bending bow : 

Full on his breaſt the Tr2jan arrow fell, 

But barmlcſs be unded from the plated ſteel. 

As on ſome an ple barn's well-harden'd floor, | 

(The winds collected at each open door) 530 
While 


725 


of the ſecond line. And this beauty is, 8s it bappen®, pre- 


2 ied in the Engliſh. It is not often that à iranflator 

do this s juſtice to = but he muſt be content to imi- 
= theſe graces and proprietie* at more diflance, by eudea- 
_ at ſomething parallel. tho“ not the ſame. 

V. 728. King Helenus.] The appellation of King was not 
anciently confined to thoſe only who bore the ſovereign dignity, 
but applied alſo ta others. There wa- in the iſland of Ce 
whole order of cfficer called Kirgs, Whoſe buſineſs it was to re- 
ceive the relations of informers, concerning all that happen - 
ed in the iſland, and to regulate affairs accordingly. 


v. 739. 4s on ſme barn's well harden'd fler. ] We 
ought not to be ſhocked at the frequency of theſe fimilics 
taken from the id:as of a rural life. In early times, befcre 
politeneſs had railed the eſteem of erts ſublervient te luzvry, 
above thoſe ncceſſury to the ſubfiltence of mankind ; agri- 
culture was the employment of perſon of the greateſt eſtee m 
and diſtinct ion: We ſee in ſacred hiſtory Princes buſy at 
* ; and in the time of the Noms commen-w: alth, 


a Dicaturz 


* 


42 HOMER'S 1114. n. ut. 
While the broad fan with force is whirl'd around, 
So from the ſteel that guards Atrides heart, | 
Repell'd to diſtance flies the bounding dart. 
Atrides, watchful of th unwary foe, 745 
Pierc'd with his lance the hand that graſp'd the bow, 
And nail'd it to the yew. The wounded hand 
Trait d the long lance that mark'd with blood the ſand, 
But good Ayenor gently from the wound | 
The ſpear folicits, and the bandage bound ; 750 
A fling's ſoſt wool, foatch'd from a ſoldier's fide, 


a Diaetor taken from the 


le, the images of them are likewiſe funk 
into meanneſa, end without this conſideration muſt appear to 
common readers unworthy to have in Epic poems, It 
was perhaps too much deſcrence to ſuch taſtes, that 
wy” je — —— fie, 
761. ing ſoft wwyel, ſnatch'd from a Hd. 
" Sy — and ligature ſupply d.] 
The words of the original are theſe : 
AiTiy 38 furjtnon tigptty elbe date 
Zender, d apa di bepimur ixe Toujain Nu. 
This paſſage, by the Commentators ancient and modern, 
ſeems r.ghtly underſtood in the ſenſe expreſſed in this tran ſla- 
tion: The word eqnFm properly ſignifying a Sling ; which 
(as Exftaihius obſerves from an old Scholiaſt) was ancient ly 
made of woollen ſtrings. Chapman alone diſſents from the com- 
mon interpretation, boldly prenouncing that flings are no 
where mentioned in the Iliad, without giving any reaſon for 
his opinion He therefore tranflat:-s the word genen a 
Scart, by no other authority than that he ſays it wwas @ fitter 
thing to hang a xv unded arm in than fing; und very prettily 
wheedles his reader into this opinion by a moſt gallant imagi- 
ration, that Ii ſyuire might carry this Scarf abt him as a 
*awveur of his cn cr of bus maſirr's miſtreſs. But for * 
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Behold! Nſandur, urg d by fate's decree, 


Springs thro! the ranks to fall, and fall by thee, 


Great Menelaus l to enhance thy fame ; 755 
High- tow ring in the front, the warrior came. 
Firſt the ſharp lance was by Atrides thrown : 
The lance far diſtant by the winds was blown. 
Nor pierc'd Piſander thro Atrides ſhield ; 
Piſand:r's ſpear fell ſhiver'd on the field. 760 
Not fo diſcourag'd, to the future blind, 

Vain dreams of conqueſt ſwell his haughty mind ; 
Dauntleſs he ruſhes where the Spartan lord 


| Like light'ning brandifh'd his far-beaming ſword. 
His left arm high oppor'd the ſhining ſhield ; 765 


His right, beneath, the cover'd pole-axe held ; 
(An olive's cloudy grain the handle made, 
Difſtin& with ſtuds ; and brazen was the blade) mY 


he has found for this ſcarf, there is not any pretence from the 
original; where it is only ſaid the wound was bound up, 
without any mention of hanging the arm. After all, he 1s 
hard put to it in his tranſlation ; for being reſolved to have a 
Scarf, and obliged to mention Fool, we are left entirely at 
a loſs to know from whence he got the latter. 

A like paſſage recurs near the end of this book, where tlie 
Poet ſays the Locrians went do war without ſhicld or ſpear, 
only armed, ” 

Titus nat iipgipe dig dire. Vo 16. 


Which laſt expreffion, as all the Commentators agree, ſigni- 
fies a fling, o' the word oqn3iry is not uſed. Chapman here 
likewiſe, without any colour of authority, diſſents from the 
common opinion; but very inconſtant in his errors, varics 
his miſtake, and aſſures us, this expreflion is the true Pe- 
* riphraſis of a light kind of. armour, call'd a Jack, which all 
dur archers uſed to ſerve in of, old, and which were ever 
« quilted with wool.” 

V. 766. The cover'd exe.) Homer never aſeribes this 
weapon to any but the Barbarians, for the battle-axe wa: not 
uſed in war by the politer nations. It was the favourite Wea- 
pon of the L % Eyftathins. 
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This on the helm diſcharg d a noble blow ; 

The plume dropp'd nodding to the plain below, 770 
Shorn from the creſt. Aries wav'd his ſteel : 

D-ep thro” his front the weighty faulchion fell. 

The craſhing bones before its force gave way ; 

In duſt and blood the groaning hero lay ; | 
Force's from their ghaſtly orbs, and ſpouting gore, 775 
The clotted eye-balls tumble on the ſhore. 

The fierce /trides fparn'd him as he bled, 

Tore off his arms, and foud-exulting faid : 

Thus, Trojans, thus at length be taught to ſear ; 
O race perfidious, who delight in war ! 78D 
| Already 


v. 779. The ſpeech of Menelaus.} This ſpeech of Menelons 


over his dying enemy, is very diffcreat from thoſe with whi 
Hemer frequently makes hi heroes inſult the vanquiſhed, 
anſwers very well the character of this good-natured Prince. 
Here are no inſulting taunts, no cruel farcaſms, nor any 
ſporting with the particular misfortunes of the dead : The 
invectives he makes are general, ariſing naturally from a 
remembrance of his wrong, and being almoſt nothing elſe 
but a recapitulation of them. Theſe reproaches came moſt 
juſtly from this Prince, as being the only perſon among the 
Greeks who had reccived any perſonal injury from the Tre- 
jeans. The Apoſtrophe he mak z to Jupiter, wherein he com- 
plains of his protecting a wicked peo le, has given occaſion to 
cenſure Hemer as guilty of impiety, in making his heroes tax 
the Gods with injuſtice ; But fince, in the former part of 
this ſpeech, it is expreſ:ly ſaid, that Jupiter will certainly 
iſh the Trej-ns by the deſtruction of their city for vio- 
ting the laws of hofpitahty, the latter part ovght only to 
be conſidered as a complaint to Fupiter for, delaying that 
vengeance : This reflection being no more than what a pious 
ſuffcring mind, 8 at the flouriſt ng condition of prof. 
perous wickedoefs, might naturally fall into. Not ualike 
this is the complaint of the Prophet Feremiah. ch. 12. v. 1. 
Righteous art then, O Lord, when I picad with thee : yet let 
me talk with thee of thy judgments. 1 dot h the way 
of the ci. led proſper M be, efore are all thty bappy that deal 
very teacher fly P f 
Nothing can mere fully repreſent the cruelty and injuſtice 
of the Trajan, than the obſcrvation with which Aenclaxs 


önnen ſ- 


B. Lin. 
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| greateſt heroes. One of this ſort was to the Macede- 


nous 11145. 45 


Already noble deeds ye have perform'd, 

A Princeſs rap'd tranſcends a Navy ftorm'd . 

In, fuch bold feats your impious might approve, 
Without t affiftanice, or the fear of Mr. 
The violated rites, the raviſh'd dame, 185 
Our heroes ſlaughter'd, and our ſhips on flame: 
Crimes, heap'd on crimes, ſhall bend your glory down, 
And whelm in ruins yon flagitious town. 

© thou, great father, lord of earth and Riess, 


Above the thought of inan, fupremely wiſe ! 790 


If from thy hand the fates of mortals flow, 
From whence this favour to an impious foe ? 
A godlets crew, abandon'd and anjult, 
Still breathing rapine, violence, and luſt! 
The belt of things, beyond their meaſure, cloy : 795 
Sleep's balmy bleſſing, love's endearing joy ; 
Evin the fweet charms of ſacred numbers tire. _ 
Vor. WM. 1 Dut 


finiſhes their character, by ſaying, chat they have a more 
firong, conſtant, and inſatiable appetite after bloodſhed and 
Tapine, than others have to ſatisfy the moſt agreeable plea- 
- 59s. The things, beyond their meaſure, . 
Theis 2 ds compre a very natural ſentiment, 2: 
perieQly ſhews the wonderful folly of men: They are ioon 
wearied with the moſt agreeable things, when they arc iano- 
cent, but never with the moſt toilfome things in the world, 
when unjuſt and criminal. £ufathins. Dacier. 

V. 797- The date.] In the original it is called affe, 
the blameleſe dance; to diſtinguiſh (iays Exftarbins) what ſort 
22 is that Homer commends. For there were two 
ki dancing practiſed among the ancients, the one repu- 
table, invented by Afinerve, or by Cafter and Pollux; the 
other diſhoneſt, of which Pas, or Batchus, was the author. 
They were diſtinguiſhed by the name of the tragic, and the 
comic or fſatyr:c dance. But thoſe which probably our Au- 
thor commends were certain military dances uſed by the 


: 


- 


The ſhaft of Merion mi 
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2. XI 
But Frey for ever reaps a dire delight 
In thirſt of laughter, and in luſt of fight. 800 


This faid, he ſeiz'd (while yet the carcaſe heav'd) 

The bloody amour, which his train receiv'd : 

Then mix'd among the warring crew, 

And the fon of Pylemenes flew.” dos ah 

Harpalion had thro' H travell'd far, 80 f 


Following his martial ſather to the war; 


filial love he left his native ſhore, 

„ ah never, to behold it more ! 
His unſucceſsful ſpear he chanc d to fling g 
Againſt the target of the Spartan King ; 80 
Thus of his lance difarm'd from death he flies, 
And turns around his apprebenfive eyes. 
Him, thro! the hip tranſpiercing as he fled, 
with the dead. 
Beneath the bone the glancing point deſcends, 815 
And driving down, the ſwelling bladder trends: 
Sunk in his fad companions arms he lay, ' 
And in ſhort pantings ſobb d his ſoul away; 


, 0 - 
praQtiſed by Anticebus the and the 
There was another ich was danced 


— — 


the tan its inventor, which continued in faſhion among 
the Lacedemenians. Scaliger the father remarks, that thiis 
dance wa too laborious to remain long in u'c even among the 
ancients; however it ſee ms that labour could not diicou 
this bold Critick from reviving that laudable kind of dance 
in the preience of the K-nperor Max:milian and his whole 


court. It is not to be doubted but the performance raiſed - 


their admiration ; nor ziuch to be wondered at, if they de- 
fircd to ſee more than once fo extraordinary a ſpectacle, as 
we have it in his oN words. Pietices, (ib. 1. cap. 18. Hanc 
ſaltationem [Pyrrhicam} nos & ſxpc, diu, coram Divo 
Maximliane, jaſſa B «ſaci tf, non fine ſtupore totias 
Germaniz, reproſentwvmis. 


hon. 
in compleat armour, called the Pyrrbick, from Pyrrichas 
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v. 819. Like ſome vile wirm extended on the grand.) 1 
cannot be of Erftathins's opinion, that this fimile was deſigned 
to debaſe the character of Harpalies, and to repreſent hin in 
a mean and diſgraceful view, as one who bad ing noble 
in him. I rather think from the character he gives of this 

man, i i wars to attend 
dis father is * which is 
tender and intended this humble compa- 
riſon only and 
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Pylemencs general of the Popblagenianr 
ir introduced as following 


tion of ſome Criti 


the ſame name ; as there 
two Sh-dizs's, — and three 

And others corre & veric by adding a nega- 
* n rar nin; bee farker Jed not follow be 
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And unavailing tears profuſely ſhed, 

And unreveng'd, deplor d his offspring dead. 
Paris from far the moving fight beheld, 

With pie osten d and with fury fwell'd - + * 

His honoup'd hoſt, a youth of matchleſs grace, 

And lov'd of all the Paphl»gonian race 1 $30 

With his full ſtrength he tent his angry bow, 

And wing'd the feather'd vengeance at the foe. 

A chief there was, the brave Euchenor nam'd, 

Per riches much, and more for virtue fam'd, 


325 


Nhl ſon, a ſeer of old renown 

By arms abroad, or flow diſeaſe at home: 

He climb'd his veſſel, prodigal of breath, 

And choſe the certain, glorious path to death. 840 


ebariet with bis face bath'd is tears. Which laſt,” if not of 
more weight than the reſt, is yet more ingenious. Exfarhine. 


his valiant father ( ne mor 


— u, i along the fhere, = 
cold , wi 


Ner did 
Par. 


we ſee Eumehener is like Achilles, who failed to Trey, tho“ he 
knew he ſhould fall before it. This might ſomewhat have 
prejudiced the charaQer of Achilles, every branch of which 
ought to be fingle, and ſuperior to all others, as he ought to 
be without a rival in every thing that f. a hero: There- 
fore we find two eſſential differences between Enchenor and 
Achilles, which rve the ſuptriority of the hero of the 
paem. Achilles, if he had not tailed to Trop had enjoyed 
. L but Facbensr had been toon cut otf by ſome cruel 

diſeaſe: Achilles being independant, and as a King, could 
have lived at eaſe at home, without being obnoxiovs to any 
diſgrace y but Eucbener being but a private man, muſt either 
bave gone to the war, or becn expoſed to an ignominious 
penalt) . Exflathizs. Dacier. 


Who held his feat in Corize#'s ftately town z 335 


Ard rar 


v. 840. Had chiſe the certain glorious path te death.} .. 
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Beneath his car the pointed arrow went ; 


B. Tu. 


The foul came ifſuing at the narrow vent: 
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And where low walls confine the beating tides, 255 

Wboſe humble barrier ſcarce the foe divides ; 

” N I yo cot bebrageg's, 

Aod all the thunder of the battle rag'd) 

There join d. the whole Bavtian remains. = 

Locrians and Phebians, 1 

But join d, repel not He&or's fiery courſe. 

The flow'r of Athens, Stichius, Phidas led, 

Bias and great Aeneftbers az their head. 
Meges the ſtrong th Epean bands controul'd, 3865 
And Dracizs prudent, and Amphion bold; 

_ The Phihians Meden, ſam'd for martial might, 
And brave Pedarces, active in the fight. 
This drew from Phylachus his noble line: 
Iplichus” fon : ard that (Oileus) thine : 870 
(Young 4jaex'* brother, by a ſtol'n embrace: 

- + Hedwelj fardiſtant fromihis native place, 

. Eaxpell'd and exiP'd, for her brother flain.) 
Theſe rule the Phthians, and their arms employ, 875 
Mizxt with Bevtians, on the ſhores of Trey. 

Now fide by fide, with like unweary'd care, 

Each 4jex labour'd thro' the field of war. 

So when two lordly bulls, with equal toil, 

Force the — 

'd 
v. 861. Phihians.! The Phrbians are not the troops of 
Achill-s, for theſe called Pbrbjotes ; but they were the 
troops of Pretefilaus and Phileetes. Enftarhivs. 

V. 879. 8. when twe krydly bulls, &c.] The Image here 
+ ob are nc Ionenayh there being no 
their preſent condition that is not to be found 


in the compariſca, and no particulur in the compariſon that 
GS SEE EIN the aftion of the hcroes. 1 
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Join'd to one yoke, ane ee 
_ Oer their huge limbs the foum deſcends in How. 
And ſtreams of ſwont down their-ſour-foreheads flow. 
Ain of hero's follow'd thre the feld, 835 
860 ö. Who bore by tums grear Fax Tevenfold ſhield ; 
Wbene er be breath'd, remiſſive of his 
+ Tird with inceſſant fhughters of the fight : 
| His brave aſſociate had no folowing band, 
His troops unpractiſtd in the fight of ſtand 890 
1 — —— N 
1 But ſkill d'from far the flying fliaſt to wing, 
Or whirl the ſounding pebble from the fling - 
& Dext'rous with theſe they aim a certain wound, 895 
370 Or fell thediftant warrior to the ground. 
| Thusin the van, the Telamonian train 
Throng'd in bright arms a prefling fight maintain; 
Far in the rear the Locrian archers lie, 
Thick ſtones and arrows.intercept the fry, 900 
- The mingled tempeſt on the foes they pour ; 
Try's ſcati'ring orders open to the ſhow'r. 
Now had the Greeks eternal fame acquir'd, 
And the gall'd Ilians to their walls retir'd ; 
- But fage Poelydamas, diſcreetly brave, 5 9056 : 
Addreſs'd great flector, and this counſel gave. 8 
Tho' great in all, thou ſeem'ſt averſe to lend 
'S Impartial audience to a faithful friend : © 
1 To gods and men thy matchleſs worth is known, 
22 910 
C4 But 
and labour, ** — to each other, the 


difficulties they firuggle agaioft, and the fweat octafioned by 
the ſtruggling, perfectly correſponding with the fimile. 


* 
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; 
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But in cool thought and council to excel, 
How widely differs this from warring well ? 

Seek not alone t' engroſs the gifts of bea vn. 
To ſome the bloody pow'rs of war beloag, 
To ſome, fweet muſic, and the charm of ſang ; 
Fo few, and wond'rous few, bas 


Ard war's whole fury burns abom thy head - 
Behold, diſtreß d within you? hoſtile wall, 


How many Trojans yield, diſperſe, or fall ? 


W hat troops, out number d, ſcarce the war maintain? 


And what brave heroes at the ſhips lie n ? 
Here ceaſe thy fury ; and the Chiefs and Tinga, 
Convok d to council, 
Whether (the Gods ſucceeding our deſires) 
Contented with the conqueſt of the day, 

I fear, I fear, leſt Greece (not yet undone) . 935 
Pay the large debt of laſt revolving fun. 
Achilles, great Achilles, yet remains 
On yonder decks, and yet oferlooks the plains ! 


V. 937. Achilles, greet Achilles, yet remains 
On youder decks, and yet o er hoks the plains! 
There never was ns Gas Oh, of Aebiliee, 
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weigh the fum of things. 930 
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To guard this poſt (be cry'd) thy art employ, 

And here detain the ſcatter'd youth of Troy; 

Where yonder beroes faior, 1 bend my way, 

And haſten back to end the doubtful day. 915 


This ſaid ; the tou ring chief prepares to go. 
Shakes his white plumes that to the breezes flow, 
And feems a moving | 


dNerent perſon-, confounds the reader in the ſtory, and is 
what certainly would be better avoided : So that tie to no 
a3 


22, 


mentioned names 

are proofs of that Critic's being — ni 

Homer is not guilty of the ſame. It is one of thoſe 
many errors he was led into, by his partiality to Homer 

- 048. a 
fimile is very hort in the SS * — 

2 little to diſcover its full beauty 

opinion, that 
a; te 
This is a very 
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= lcd adoxon his 
As hoary fr <oth ſpanyles doth attire 
The breaches if anoch half dead. 
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To Panthus fon, at Hefor's high command, 

Haſte the bold leaders of the Trojan band : 

But round the battlements, and round the plain, 

For many a chief he look'd, but look'd in vain ; 

Deiphobus, nor He enus the ſeer, 955 

Nor Afus fon, nor Afus' ſelf appear. 

For theſe were pierc'd with many a ghaſtly wound, 

Some cold in death, ſome grcaning on the ground; 

Some low in duſt (a n:ournful object) lay, 

High on the wall ſome breath'd their fouls away. Co 
Far on the left, amidſt the throng be found | 

(Cheering the troops, and dealing deaths around) - 

The graceful Paris. whom, with ſury morv'd, . 

Opprobrious, thus th' impatient chief reprov'd. 
Iu-tated Paris ] flave to womankind; 9855 

As ſinooth of ſace as fraudulent of mind! 

Where is Deiphobus, where's Afius gone 2 

The god-like father, and th' intrepid fon ? - 

The force of Helenzs, diſpenſing fate, 


And great Othryoneus fo fear'd of late? 970 | 


Black fate bangs Oer thee from th avenging Gods, 

Troy from her ſoundation nods ; | 
Whelnrd in thy country's ruins ſhalt thou fall, 
| And one devouring vengeance fwallow all.” 


When . 


V. mm fe Past] The reproach which Heer here. 
DT rer 
— things ' reſembles Achilles; being {like him] vnjuſt, 
violent, and impetuous, and making no diſtinction between 
the innocent and criminal. Tie he who isobſtivate is at- 
tacking the entrenchments, yet aſks an account of thoſe who 
were ſlain in the attack from Paris ; and tho" IND 
blame himſelf for their deaths, yet he ſpeaks. to Faria, as if 
thro' his cowardice he bad) ſullered theie to be lain, hom 


he might have preſerved if he k. d fought co.rageoully.. 
Lali. 


* 
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Thy warm impatience makes thy tongue offend. 

In other battles I deſerv'd thy blame, 
'Tho' then not deedlefs, nor unknown to fame : 
But fince yon” ramparts by thy arms lay low, 
I ſcatter'd flaughter from my fatal bow. 

The chiefs you ſeek on yonder ſhore lie lain ; 
Of all thoſe heroes, two alone remain ; 
Deiphobus, and Helenus the ſeer: 

Each now difabled by a hoſtile ſpear. 
Go then, ſucceſsful, where thy foul inſpires; 985; 
This heart and hand ſhall fecond all thy fires: 
What with this arm | can, prepare to know ; 

Till death for death be paid, and blow fos blow. 

But 'tis not ours, with forces not our own | 
To combat; ſtrength is of the Gods alone. 990 
Theſe words the hero's angry mind aſſunge: 

Around Polydamas diftain'd with blood, 
Cebrion, Phalces, ſtern Ortheus ſtood ; 
And two bold brothers of Hippotion's line : 
(Who reach'd fair Ilan, from Aſcaxia far, 
The former day ; the next engag'd in war.) 
As when from gloomy clouds a whirlwind ſprings, 
That bears Fove's thunder on its dreadful wings, 1000 
Wide o'er the blaſted fields the tempeſt 
Then gather'd, ſettles on the hoary deeps ; 
Tiv' aflliied deeps tumultuous mix and roar ; 
Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the 
ſhore, | 1005 F 
| Thus 
V. 100g. Wide-redlling, foaning 7igh, and tumbling 2; . | 
| E, 


| Whole nations fear'd : but not an Argive ſhook. 


| Advanc'd the firſt and thus the chief def d. 


* * ; 
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Thus rank on rank the chief battalions throng, 
Chief urg d on chief, and man drove man along ; ; 
Far o'er the plains in dreadful order bright, 
The brauen arms teſlect a beamy light. 
Full in the blazing van great Hefer ſhin'd, 1010 
Like Mars commiſſion'd to confound mankird. : 
Before bim flaming, bis enormous ſhield, 
Like the broad fun ilbumin d all the field : 

His nodding helm emits a ſtreamy ray; 
His piercing eyes thre” all the battle ſtray, 1015 
And, while beneath his targe he flaſh'd along, 

Thus ftalk'd he dreadful ; death was in his look ; 


The tow'ring Ajax, with an ample ftride, 


Hedtor, come on, thy empty threats forbear— 

"Tis not thy arm, tis thund'ring Jove, we fear : 

The ſkill of war to us not idly giv'n, 
Lo ! Greece is humbled, not by Troy, but beav'n. 1025 
Vain are the hopes that haughty mind imparts, = 
To force our fleet : The Greeks have hands and 

Long ere in flames our lofty navy fall, | 

Your boaſted city and your god-built wall, 

Shall fink beneath us, ſinoaking on the ground ; 1030 
And ſpread along, unmeafur'd ruin round. 
The time ſhall come, when chas'd along the plain, 


Een thou ſhalt call on Jeve, and call in vaio ; 


Eva. 
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A ſhout that tore heav'n's concave, and above 


B. 111. HOMER'S 1114. $9 


From whence this menace, this inſulting ſtrain ? 
Enormous boaſter ! doom'd to vaunt in vain. 045 
So may the Gods on Hector life beſtow, 
that ſhort life which mortals lead below, 
fuch as thoſe of Jove's high liveage born, 

The blue ey'd maid, or he that gilds the morn.) 

Of Greece, and Argos be no more a name. 

And thou, imperious ! if thy madneſs wait 

The lance of Hector, thou ſhalt meet thy fate: 

That giant-corſe, extended on the ſhore, 

Shall largely fealt the fowls with far and gore. 1055 

He faid, and like a lion ſtalł d along: 
With ſhouts inceſſant earth ard ocean rung, 
Sent from his following hoſt : the Grecian train : 
With anſwering thunders fill'd the echoing plain; 


1060 


Shook the fir d ſplendors of the throne of Jove. 
any one think this too ridiculous to have been ever put 
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— by the Girdle of Yemue.. | 


ESTOR ftting at the table with Machaon, is alarmed. 
with the encreafing clamonr of the er, end dafiens to 


N 


ard Ulyſſes, whom be inforns of the extremity of the danger. 
Agamemnea propoſes te make their eſcape by night, which 
Ulyſſes withfands ; to which Diomed adds bis advice, that, 
wounded as they were, they Shenld go forth and encourage the 
ermy with their preſence; which advice is purſued. Juno 
ſecing the partiality of Juyiter 1. the Trojans, forms e dr 
to over-reach hi ; he 


Venus. She then applies herſelf to the Ged of Sleep, and with 
Jeme difficulty perſuades him 10 ſeal the eyes of Jupiter : this 
dens fhe goes to mount Ida, where the Ged, at fir ft fight, is. 
reviſbed with ber beauty, fal in her embraces, and is laid? 
afleep. Neptune takes advantage of bis lumber, and ſuccours 
the Greeks : Hector is firuck to. the grand uin @ prodigicus 
ſucceed; ll the Trojans, mach diftreſſed, ore obliged to give 
wway : _ — Ws particular 


THE 


Agamemanon: On bis way be meets that Prince with Diomed 


off ber charms wwith the e care, 
and (tht more ſurcly to enchant him) obtains the magick girdle of 
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Could charm the cares of Neffor's watchful foul ; 
His ſtartled ears th' encreaſing cries attend; 
What new alarms, divine Machaon, fay, 
What mixt events attend this mighty day ? 
- Hark ! how the ſhouts divide, and how they meet, 
And now come full, and thicken to the fleet ! 


Then thus, ipatient, to his wounded friend. 


acdc add dro alstooysk 64 


64  HOMER'S 1114. B. XIV. 
Here, with the cordial draught diſpel thy care, 


= 
- will be 
Ia this 
ſwells 
and 
tinues i 
and i 
ia - 
ſent irrefolu 
different deſigns, ſometimes inclining to the one, ſometimes 
to the other, and then moving to that point to which its 
reſolution is at Jaſt determined. Every circumſtance of this 
compariſon is both beautiful and juſt; and it is the more to 
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admired, becaule it is very to bad ſenſible images 
| proper 
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While yet th' expeRed tempeſt hangs on high, 
Weighs down the cloud, and blackens in the ity, 
The maſs of waters will no wind obey ; 25 
While wav'ring counſels thus his mind engage, 
FivQuates in doubtful thought the Pylan ſage ; 


To join the holt, or to the general haſte, 


Debating long he fixes on the laſt : | 

Yet, ashe moves, the fight his boſom warms ; 

11 with the clang of arms ; 
gleaming faulchions flaſh, the jav'lins fly 

Blows echo blows, and all or kill, or die. 

Him, in his march. the wounded Princes meet, 35 

By tardy ſteps aſcending from the fleet. 

The King of Men, Ulyſſes the divine, 


30 


repreſent the motions of the mind wherefore we 


— videns, ma gn) curarum 2 
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e/que rapit varias, peru omaia ver. 
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great wa yon abut in que of RSS Homer has 
ordered it is ſo, that be ſhould meet Zgomemnr in his way 
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Whoſe bay, the fleet unable to contaia 

At length, beſide the margin of the main, 

Rank above rank, the crouded ſhips they moor ; 

(Who landed firſt, lay higheſt on the ſhore.) 

Supported on their ſpears they took their way, 45 

'Unfit to fight, but anxious forthe day. 

Nefter's approach alarm d each Grecian: breaſt, 

Whom thus the gen'ral of the hoſt addreſt. 
O grace and glory of th Achaian name / - | 

What drives thee, Nefor, from the field of fame ? 50 

Shall then proud Heder ſee bis boaſt fulkild, 

Our fleets in aſhes, and our heroes kill'd ? 


Such was his threat, ah | now too ſoon made good, 


On many a Grecian boſom writ in blood. 
Is ev'ry heart inflam'd with equal rage 


Ai reve re 
Aad have | liv'd io ſee with mournſul eyes 


55 


In ev'ry Greek a new Achilles riſe ? 


Gerenian Neftor then. So fate has will'd ; 
6e — 60 


Net 
ſeems mentioned in the verſe ve ns of Ge gd boſs 
as 


1 ' only to give occaſion to obſerve thisy for he was 


flain 
landed firſt of the Greeks. And accordingly we ſhall fee in 
. the 15th book, it is his ſhip that is feſt attacked by the Ti 
reer. 
We may Ie 
Achilles were : my Cages, On ee 
Achilles to Ulyſſes in the ch bock, v. 432. be me tions a 
naval expedition he had made 3838 late in 


. . 
V. 47. ot becoming thi dro . laborious a 
as. Neſtor has been deſcribed, ſo indefatigable, fo 
tle indulgent of his extreme age, and one that never receded 
from the battle, ſhould to meet them; this it was 
bo - 4monteabs ads 


left 'the field, Enftathias. 


Not he that thunders from th' cereal bow'r, 
Not Jeve himfelf, upon the paſt has pow'r. 
The wall, our late inviolable bowid, 
And beſt defence, lies ſmoaking on the ground: 


Een to the ſhips their ſmoaking arms extend, 63 


And groans of flaughter'd Greeks to heav'n aſcend, 
On ſpeedy meaſures then ewploy your thought ; 
In fuch diftreſs if counſel profit ought ; 

Arms cannot much: tho? Mars our fouls incite, 


To bim the Monarch. That our army bends, 

That Troy triumphant our high fleet aſcends, 

And beit defence, lies ſinoaking in the duſt : 

All this from Jove's afflified hand we bear, 173 
Who, far from Argos, wills our ruin bere, 

Paſt are the days when bappier Greece was bleſt, 
Aud all his favour, all his aid confeſt ; 

Now heav'n averſe, our hands from battle ties, 
- And lifes the Trojax glory to the ſkies. 

Ceaſe we at length to waſte our blood in vain, 
And launch what ſhips lie neareſt to the main 


V. $:. Ceaſe we at „ &c.} 
not know what coxrſe to in this 
the ſentiments of his nobles (as he did in 
the whole army.) He delivers hjmſclf 
eech, as it became a counſellor to do. 
Cm 388 ** to the 

umes el ewhere i3pvon Tia, 
ũderi —— — than abandon 
when before he bad threatened the deſerters with 
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Leave theſe at anchor till the coming night ; . 


Then if impetuous Troy forbear the fight, 

Bring all to ſea, and hoiſt each fail for flight. 85 
Better from evils, well foreſeen, torun, 

Than periſh in the danger we may ſhun. 

Thus be. The fage Ulyſes thus replies, 
While anger flaſh'd from his diſdainſul eyes. 
What ſhameful words (unkingly as thou art) go 
Fall from that trembling tongue, and tim rous heart ? 
Oh were thy ſway the curſe of meaner pow'rs, 


And taught to conquer, or to fallin fight ; 95 
Advent'rous combats and bold wars to wage, 
Employ'd our youth, and yet employs our age, 
And wilt thou thus deſert the Trojan plain? 


| into a precipitate flight. 
i recommend himſelf to 
means of his officers; which he was not very to 
himſelf, angry as they were at him, for the aff he had 

\ offered Achi les, and by conſequence thinking him the Author 
of all their preſent calamities. Euftathins. 
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In fuck ba fe ſentence if thou couch thy fear, 100 

Speak it in whiſpers, leſt a Greek ſhould bear. | 

Lives there a man fo dead to fame, who dares 

To think ſuch meanneſs, or the thought declares ? 

And comes it ev'n from him whoſe fov'reign ſway 

The banded legions of all Greece obey ? 105 

Is this a Gen'ral's voice, that calls to flight ? 

While war hangs doubtful, while bis ſoldiers fight? 

What more could Tray? What yet their fate denies 

Thou giv'ſt the foe : all Greece becomes their prize, 

No more the troops, (our hoiſted fails in view, 110 

Themſelves abandon'd) ſhall the fight purſue, 

Thy ſhips ſirſt flying with defpair ſhall fee, 

Ard owe deſtruction to a Prince like thee. 
Thy juſt reproofs ( {rides calm replies) 

Like arrows pierce me, for thy words are wiſe. 115 

Unwilling as I am to loſe the hott, 

I force not Greece to quit this hateful coaſt. 

Glad I ſubmit, whoe'er, or young or old, 

Ought, more conducive to our weal, unfold. 


Tydides 


V. 104. And comes it ev'n from Mm wh:ſe ſrw'ret | 
+: Ne banded eg. of all rect obey 72 


As who bould jay, that anoth<r man might indeed have ut- 


tered the fame advice, but it could not be a perſon of pru- 
dence ; or if be ka4 .prudence, he could not be a governer, 
but a private man z or if a governer, yet one who had not a 
weli-ditciplined and obcdicat army; or laſtly, if he had 
an army fo conditioned, yct it could not be ſo large and nu- 
merous a one as that of Agamemn,ns, Thie is a ſine climax, 
and of wonderſul ſtrength. Enfftathrus. 

V. i18. Meer, or young, or old, &c.) This nearly re- 
ſcmbles an arcient cuſlom at Athens, where in times of 
trouble and diſtreſs, every one of what age or quality ſoever, 
was invited to give in his opinion with freedom by the pub- 
Ack cryer. . fe 


rr. 
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Dales cut bim ſhort and thus began: 120 
Such counſel if ye ſeek, behold the man 

Who boldly gives it, and what he ſhall ay, 

Young, tho” he be, diſdain not to obey : 

A youth, who from the mighty Tydeus ſprings, 

May ſpeak to Councils and aſſembled Kings. 125 
Hear then in me the great Oenides' ſon, 

Whoſe honour'd duſt (his race of glory run) 

Lies whelm'd in ruins of the Theban wall; 

Brave in bis life, and glorious in his fall. 

With three bold ſons was gen'rous Protheus bleſt, 130 
Who Pleuron's walls ard Calydon poſſeſt ; 


Aelas and Agrius, but (who ſurpaſt 
The reſt in courage, Oereus was the laſt : 


From him, my Sire. From Calydon expell'd, 
He paſs'd to /rgos, and in exile dwell 'd ; 135 
= by D 2 The 


V. 120.] This of Diemed is naturally introduced, 
beginning with an anſwer, us if he had been called upon to 
give his advice. The counſel he propoſes was that alone 
which could be of any real ſervice in their preſent exigency : 
However, fince he ventures to adviſe where Ulyſſes is at a 
loſs, and Nefter himſclf filent, he thircks it proper to 
logize for this liberty by reminding them of his birth and 
deſcent, hoping thence to add to his counſel a weight aad 
authority which he could not from his years and experience. 
It caanot indeed be denied that thi: hiſtorical digreſſion ſcems 
more out of ſeaſon than any of the ſame kind which we fo 
frequently meet with in Homer, fince his birth and pareatage 
mutt have been ſufficicatly known to all at the ficge, us he 
here tells them. This muſt be owned a defect not altogether 
to be excuſed in the Poet, but which may receive ſome alle- 
viation, if conſidered as a fault of temperament. Fer he had 
certainly a firong inclination to genealogical ſtories, and too 
frequently takes vccafion to grutify this humour. 

V. 135. He paſs d to Arpes.) This is a very artful colour: 
He call the fight of his father for killing one of his brothers, 
travelling and devclling ut Argos, without mentioning the 
cauſe and occaſion of his retreat. What immediately follows 
%% Jove ordained) docs not culy contain in it a 9 
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The Monarch's daughter there (ſo Joe ordain'd) 
He won, and flouriſh'd where Adraftus reigned : 


And num'rous flocks that whiten'd all the field. 140 
"Such Tydens was, the foremoſt once in fame ! 

Nor lives in Greece a ſtranger to his name. 

Then, what for common good my thoughts inſpire, 
Artend, and in the fon reſpect the fire. 

Tho! fore of battle, tho? with wounds oppreſt, 145 
Let each go forth, and animate the reſt. 
Advance the glory which he cannot ſhare, 
Tho? not partaker, witneſs of the war. 
But leſt new wounds on wounds o erpo r us quite, 
Beyond the miiſile jav'lin's ſounding flight, 150 
Safe let us ſtand ; and from the tumult far, 

Inſpire the ranks, and rule the diſſ ant war. 

He added not: the liſt' ning Kings obey, 

Slow moving on; Atrides leads the way. 

The God of Ocean (to inflame their rage) 155 
Appears a Warrior furrow'd o'er with age; 


Preſs'd 

his crime, but is a juſt motive likewiſe for our compaſſion. 
Euftathins. 

* 146. Let each ge forth, and animate the ref.] It is worth 

ion 1 

en- 


a remark, with what managemeat and diſcret 

has brought theſe four Kings, and no more, towards 
gagement, fince theſe are ſufficient alone to perform all that 
be requires. For Vester propoſes to them to enquire, if 
there be any way or means which prudence can direct for 
their ſecurity. Agamen attempts to diicover that method. 
Ulyſſes refutes him, as one whoſe method was diſhonourable, 
but propoſes no other projet. Diamed ſupplics that defici- 
ency, and ſhews what muſt be done: That wounded as they 
are, they ſhould go forth to the battle ; for though they were 
not able to engage, yet theit preſeace would re-eſtabliſh their 
affairs by detaining in arms thoſe who might otherwiſe quit 
the field. This counſel is embraced, and readily obeyed by 
tas rell. Enflaihivs, 8 6 


There rich in fortune s gifis, his acres tilld, j | 
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Preſs'd in his own the Gen'ral's hand he took, 

And thus the venerable Hero ſpoke. 

Atrides, lo l with what diſdainful eye 

Achilles fees his country's forces fly: 160 
Blind impious man ! whoſe anger is his guide, 
Who glories in unutterable pride. 

So may he periſh, ſo may Joe diſclaim 
The wretch relentlefs, and o erwhelm'd with ſhame ! 
But heay'n ſorſakes not thee ; Oer yonder ſands 165 
Soon ſhalt thou view the ſcatter'd Trojan bands 

Fly diverſe ; while proud Kings, and Chiefs rerowr-'d, 


Driv's heaps on heaps, with clouds involy'd around 
Of rolling duſt, their winged wheels emplcy 
To hide their ignominious heads in Troy. 170 


He ſpoke, then ruſh'd amongſt the warring crew ; 
Loud, as the ſhout encountring armies yield, 
When twice ten thouſand ſhake the lab'ring field : 
Such was the voice, and ſuch the thund'ring found 175 
Each Argive boſom beats to meet the fight, 
And grizzly war appears a pleaſing fight. 

Mean time Saturnia from Olympus brow, 


 High-thron'd in gold, beheld the fields below ; 180 


D 3 With 

V. The flery of Jupiter axd Juno. I don't know 
bolder: 8 im all 9 de than this of ter's being ug 
ceived and laid 


aflcep, or that has a greater air of impiety 


and abſurdity. It is an obſervation of Mon. de St. Evremond 


the ancient „ Which every one will agree to 
e lous 
« preſerve probability, in actions purely human; and 
„ready to violate it ia repreſenting the actions of the 
* Even thoſe who have ſpoke more ſugely than the reſt, 
© their nature, could not forbear to ſpeak extravagant! 
+ their conduct. When they eſtabliſh their being and their 
attri- 
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With joy the glorious conflict ſhe ſurvey d, 
Where her great brother gave the Grecians aid. 
But 


* attributes, they make them immortal, infinite, almighty, 
perfectly wiſe, and perfealy good: But the moment they 
«* repreſent them acting, there is no weakneſs to which they 
* do not make them ſloop, and no folly or wickedneſs they 
% do not make them commit. The ſame author anfwers this 
in another place by remarking, ** That truth was not the 
** inclination of the firſt ages: a foolith lie or a lucky falſhood 
„ gave reputation to impoſters, and pleaſure to the credu- 
% sous. It was the whole ſecret of the great and the wiſe, 
„to govern the ſimple and ignorant herd. The vulgar, who 
© pay a profound reverence to myſterious errors, would have 
* deſpiſed plain truth, and it was thought a piece of pru- 
« dence to deceive them. All the diſcourſes of the ancients 
«+ were fitted to ſo advantageous a deſign. There was no- 
thing to be ſeen but fictions, allegories, and faqai 
„ and nothing was to as it was in itſelf.“ 
8 whole, 2s far as I can judge, give 
up the morality of this fable ; but what colour of excuſe for 
it Homer might have from ancient tradition, or what myſtical 
or allegorical ſenſe might atone for the appearing impicty, is 
hard to be aſcertained at this diſtant period of time. 
there had been before his age a tradition of Jupiter 't being 
laid alcep, appear ſrom the ſtory of Hereules at Coos, refer- 
red to by our author, v. 285. There is alſo a paſſage in 
Diodurus, lib. 1. c. 7. which gives ſome imall light to this 
Sion. Among other reaſons which that hiſtorian lays down 
to — = Homer — - into > — this 
paſſage interview upiter and uns, whi ſays 
was grounded upon an — feſtival, ober cen the ial 
ceremonies of theſe dens deities were celebrated, at which time 
bath their tabernacles, adorned with all ſorts f flowers, are 
carried by the priefls to the tep 2 Indeed as 
the greateſt part of the ceremonies of the ancient religions 
conſiſted in ſome ſymbolical repreſentations of certain actions 
of their Gods, or rather deiſied mortals, fo = great part of 
ancient conſiſted in the deſcription of the actions exhi- 


bited in thoſe ceremonies. The loves of Venn and Adonis 


are a remarkable inſtance of this kind, which, tho“ under 
different names, were celebrated by annual repreſentations, 
as well in Egypt as in ſeveral nations of Greece and Aa: 
and to the images which were carried in theſe feſtivals, ve- 
ral ancient poets were indebted for their molt happy delcrip- 

tions. 
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But plac'd aloft, on Idaꝰs ſhady height 
She ſees her Joe, and trembles at the fight. 
Fove to deceive, what method ſhall ſhe try, 185 
What arts to blind his all- beholding eye! 

At length ſhe truſts her pow'r ; reſol v d to prove 

The old, yet ftill ſucceſaſul, cheat of love ; 


Againſt his wiſdom to her charms, 
And lull the Lord of Thunders in her arms. 199 
94 Swiſt 


tions. Dr 
the preſent paſſage wi 
nd he 


ly from the groſs or abſurd ideas or practices that are to 
r 

In the next place, if we have recourſe to allegory, (which 
ſoftens and reconciles every thing) it may be imagined that 
by the congreſs of Jupiter and June, is meant the mingling of 
the tber and the air (which are generally ſaid to be fignified 
by theſe two deities.) The ancients belicved the erber to be 
8 kind ĩuſl uc nce upon the air, it was 
cauſ tation: To which nothing more exaftly 
action of the earth putting forth her 
flowers immediately upon this 
lines in 


] 
7 = 


= 


Tam pater ami potent farcundis imbribus ather 

Cemjugis in gremis late deſcendit, & e. 

Magnus at, mage commixtus cor pore fartus. 
Par turit cmpis ager, & c. 
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Swift to her bright apartment ſhe 
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With ſkill divine had Vulcan form'd the bow'r, 
Safe from acceſs of each iniruding pow'r. 
Touch'd with her ſecret key, the doors unſold : 
Self-clofd behind her ſhut the valves of gold. 
Here firſt ſhe bathes ; and round ber body pours 


Soft oils of fragrance, and ambroſial ſhow'rs : 
The winds perfun!'d, the balmy gale convey, 
Thro' heav'n, thro earth, and all th' acrcal way; 200 
Spirit divine ! whoſe exhalation greets 
The ſenſe of Gods with more than mortal ſweets. 
Thus while ſhe breath'd of heav'n, with decent pride 
Her artful bands the radiant refſes ty'd 

3 
as if he was dirty. Thoſe who have delicacy will profit by 
* * oils } The of June in 
TIER een 
part of IL. tho' entirely diſuſed in the modern 
arts of dreſs. It may poſſibly offend the niceneſs of modern 
ladies; but ſuch of em as paint, ought to conſider that this 
practiee might, without much greater difficulty, be recon- 
ciled tocleanlineſs. This paſſage iv a clear inſtance of the 
antiquity of this cuſtom, and clearly determines againſt Pliay, 
who was of opinion that it — not 2 
where, 1 umed unguents, s, Nurs promus 
_— ps | ng Iliacis temportbus — hb. 13. 


c. 1. Beſides the cuſtom of anointiag Kings among the Je, 
which the Chriſtians have borrowed, there are ſeveral allu- 


195 


42 
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menti 
glad the heart of man, and the latter to give him a chearful 
countenance. It ſeems moſt probable that this was an caſtera 


duced; from — 15 this — propagated among the 

— by whom it was eſteemed a- pleature of a very re- 

fined nature. Whoever is curious to fee inſtunces of their ex- 

pence and delicacy therein, may be ſatisfied. in the firſt three 
of the thirtcenth book of Pl; 's natural hiſtory. 


V. 203. Thus while ſbe breath'd of beav'n, &c.)] We have 
kere 8 compleat picture from head to foot of the dreſs of the 
Fair 
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Part on her head in ſhining ringlets rol'd, 20g 
Part o'er her ſhoulders wav'd like melted gold. 
Around 


Fair Sex, and of the mode between two and three thouſand 
years ago. May | have lcave tu obſerve the great ſimplicity 
of Juxe's dreſs, in compariſon with the innumerable equipage 
of a modern toilette } The Goddeſs, even when the is ſetting 
herſclf out on the greateſt occaſion, has only her own locks 
to tie, a white veil to caſt over them, a mantle to dreſs her 
whole body, her te, and her ſandals. This the Poet 
expreſly ſays was all ber dreſs, [wivla xiopor;] and one may 
rea"onably conclude it was all that was uſed by the greateſt 
Princeſſes and fineſt beauties of thoſe times. The good Ex- 
tus is raviſhed to find, that here are no waſhes for the face, 
nor dyes for the hair, and none of thoſe artificial embelliſh- 
ments fince in practice 3 he alſo rejoices not a little, that 
Jows has no looking-glaſs, tire- woman, or waiting-maid. 
nay preach till doomſday on this ſubjcA, but all the 
commentators in the world will never prevail upon à lady to 
ſtick one pin the leſs in her gown, except the can be con- 
vinced that the ancient dreſs will better ſet off her perſon. 

As. the Afeatichs aiways ſurpaſſed the Grecians in whatever 
regarded magnificence and luxury, fo we find their women 
far gone in the contrary extreme of dreſs. There is a paſſage 
in ſſaiah, Ch. 3. that gives us a particular of their ornaments ; 
and which 1 think appears very well in contraſt to this of 
Les er. The bravery of their tinkling ernaments abext their 
feet, and their cavls, and their round tires like the moon ; The 
chains and the bracelcts, and the mufflers, the bonnets, and the 
ernaments of the legs, and the heudbands and the tablets, and 
the ear rings, the rings and noſe jewels, the changeable ſuits 
of apparel, and ihe nantes, and the wimples, and the criſpy 
c eos e 


1. 

1 could be glad to ai the ladies which they ſhould like beſt 
to imitate, the Greeks or the Afeatichs? I would defire thoſe 
that are bacdſome and well made, to confider that the drefs 
of Jane (which is the ſame they ſee ip ffatzes) has manifeſtly 
the advantage of the preſent, in diſplaying whatever is beau- 
tiful : I bat the arme of the neck and breaft are not leſs laid 
open, than by the m- dern ſtays; and that thoſe of the leg 
are more gracefully diicovered, than even by the hoop-petti- 
coat: That the fine turn cf the arms is better obterved ;; and 
that ſeveral nat ral graces of the bape and body appear much 
more cunſpicuc us, It is net to be denied but the — 
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Around her next a heav'nly mantle flow'd, 

That rich with Pallar labour d colours glow'd ; 
Large claſps of gold the foldings gather'd round, 

A golden zone her ſwelling boſon bound. 219 
Far-beaming tremble in her ear, 

Each gem illumin'd with a triple ſtar. 
Then o'er her head ſhe caſt a veil more white 

Than new-falPn ſnow, and dazzling as the light. 
Laſt her fair feet celeſtial ſandals grace. 275 
Forth from the dome th imperial Goddeſs moves, 
And calls the Mother ot the Smiles and Lowes. 


How 


and our preſent modes were better contrived to conceal ſome 
people's defects, but 1 don't ſpeak to ſuch people: I ſpeak 
only to ladies of that beauty, who can make any faſhion 

vail by their being ſeen in it; and who put others of their 
ſex under a wretched neceflity of being like them in their 
habits, or not being like them at all. As for the reft, let them 
follow the mode of Judec, and be content with the name of 
Aſeatichyc 

V. 216. Thus ifſuing radiant, &.] Thus the Goddeſs 
comes from her apartment, againſt her ſpouſe, in compleat 
armour. The plcaſures of women moſtly prevail by pure 
cunning, and the artfuÞ management of their perſons ; for 
there is but one way for the weak to ſubdue the mighty, and 
that is by pleaſure. The Poet ſhews at the ſame time, that 
men of underſtanding are not maſtered without @ great deal 
of artifice and dreſs. There are but three ways whereby to 
overcome another, by violence, by perſuaſion, or by craft: 

er was invincible by main force; to think of perſuading 
was as fruitleſs, after he had paſſed his nod to Achilles ; 
therefore Janos was obliged of neceffity to turn her thoughts 
entirely upon craft ; and by the force of pleaſure it is, that ſhe 
enſnares and manages the Cod. Euftathins. 

V. 218. And calls the mether of the Smiles and Love.! 
Notwithitanding all the pains June has been at, to adorn her- 
ſelf, ſhe is till conſcious that neither the natural beauty of 
her perſon, nor the artificial one of her dreſs, will be ſuſſi- 
cient to work upon a husband: the there ſore har recourſe. to 
the Ceſftus of Vent, as a kind of Jovecharm, not doubt ng to 

inf. me 
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How long (to Venus thus apart ſhe cry'd) 
Shall human ftrifes celeſtial ſtrifes divide? 220 
Ah yet, will Fenus aid Saturnia s joy, 

And ſet afide the cauſe of Greece and Troy ! 

Let heav'n's dread Empreſs (Cyiberea faid) 

Speak her requeſt, and deem her will obey'd. 

Then grant me (faid the Queen) thoſe conqu*ring charms - 
That pow'r which mortals and immortals warms, 226 
That love which melts mankind in fierce defires, 

And burns the ſons of heav'n with facred fires ! 

For lo ! I haſte to thoſe remote abodes, 

Where the great parents ( ſacred ſource of Gods l) 230 
Ocean ard Tethys their old empire keep, 
Oa the laſt limits of the land and deep. 


can ſcarce be equalled. 80 beautiful an original bas produced 
very fine imitations, wy ob x may odſerve a few additi- 
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In their kind arms my tender years were paſt ; 
What-time old Saturn from Olympus caſt, 

Of upper beav'n to Jove refign'd the reign, 235 
Whelm'd under the huge maſs of earth and main, 
For ſtrife, | hear, has made the union ceaſe, 

Which held ſo long that ancient pair in peace. 

What honour, and what love ſhall I obtain, 

If I compoſe thoſe fatal feuds again, 
Once more their minds in mutual ties engage, 

And what my youth has ow'd repay their age. 

She ſaid. With awe divine the Queen of love 

Obey d the ſiſter and the wife of Jove :- 

And from her fragrant breaſt the Zone unbrac'd, 245 
With various ſkill and high embroid'ry grac'd. "A 


n 


240 


Ce u, le fmbole, @ ls 
2. = - + 4 _ 
cette ar 3 


— bs —＋＋ 2 
voix, en les 
jy ces tours heurenæ, plus forts que les raiſens; 
Inſpire, paar toucher, ces tendrer flratagimes, 
Ces refus attirent, F ecueil des ſages e. 
Et la nature enfin, y woulnt renſermer, 
Tout ce qui perſuade, & ce gui fait aimer. 


Es prenant ce tiſſu, ro tg 
pap #"etoit — 2 — a 
— cher — 


Et ſen arc à la main, deja vol elle. 


7 _ in his fourth book, Canto 5. deſcribes a girdle 
of of a very different nature , for as this had the power 
to raiſe up looſe deſires in others, that had a more wonderful 
faculty to ſuppreſs them in the perſon that wore it: But it 
had a moſt dreadful quality, to burſt aſunder whenever tied 
about any one but a chaſte boſom. Such a girdle, tis to be 
feared, would produce eſſects very different from the oiher : 
4 — r man and 
—— but — mh, s would probably deſtroy the good 
a happy couple. 


fur prin cer cheat Pena, trowve June plus or ond 
apres 
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In this was ev ry art, and ev'ry charm, 

To win the wiſeſt, and the coldeſt warm: 

Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay deſire, 

The kind deceit, the ftill-reviviog fire, 250 

Perſuaſive ſpeech, and more perſuaſive fighs, 

Silence that ſpoke, and eloquence of eyes 

This on her hand the Cyprian Goddeſs lay'd ; 

Take this, ard with ir all thy wiſh, ſhe faid : 

With finiles ſhe took the charm ; and ſmiling preſt 

The pow'rful Ceſſus to her ſnowy breaſt. 256 

Then Venus to the courts of Fove withdrew ; | 

Whilt from Olympus pleas'd Saturnia flew. 

Oer high PiFria thence her courſe ſhe bore, 

O er fair Emathia's ever-pleafing-ſhore, 260 

O'er Hæun hills with ſnows eternal crown'd ; 

Nar once her flying foot approach'd the ground. 

Then taking wing from Abo- lofty ſteep, 

She ſpeeds to Lemnos o'er the rolling deep. : 

Ands ſeeks the cave of Death's half-brother, Sleep. 
Sweet- 


V. 255.—And preſt the pow*rful Ceſtus t2 ber ſumxwy breaft.] 
Euſtathis, takes notice, = — word Ceſtu is not the name, 
but epithet only, of Yenus's girdle ; the the epithet has pre- 
vailed ſo far as to become the proper came in commons uſe. 
This has happened to others of our Author*s epithets ; the 
word Pigmy is of the ſame nature. Vent wore this girdle 
below her neck, and in open fight, bat Juzo hides it ia her 
boſom, to ſhew the difference of the two characters: It ſuits 
well with Nennt to make a ſhew of whatever is engaging in 
ber ; but Furs, who is a matron of prudence and gravity, 
ought to be more modeſt. | 
V. 264. She ſpreds ta Lemnos o'er the rolling deep, 
jeeks the cave of DeatÞs half-brother, Sleep.] 

In this fiftion Homer introduces a new divine perſonuge: It 
does not appear whether this God of Sleep was a God of H- 
mer's creation, or whether his pretenſions to divinity were 
of more ancient date. The- Poet indeed ſpeaks of him as of 
one formerly active in ſome heavealy tranſactions. Be this 
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sweet · pleaſing Sleep (Saturnia thus began) 266 
* 


as it will, Poets have always acknowledged his 
title. Virgil would not let his AZ Seid be without a perſon fo 
proper for poetical machinery z tho* he has employed him 
with much leſs art than his maſter; fince he appears in the 
fifth book without provocation or commiſſion, only to deſt roy 
the Trojan Piiot. The criticks, who cannot fee all the 
allegories which the commentators pretend to find in Homer 's 
divinities, muſt be obliged ts acknowledge the reality and 
riety of this ; fince every thing that is here ſaid of this 
imaginary Deity is juſtly applicable to Sleep. He is called 
the Brother of Death; ſaid to be protected by Night : and 
is employed very naturally to lull a haſband to reſt in 
the embraces of his wife ; which effect of this conjugal epi 
even the modeſt Firgil has remarked in the perſons 
Vulcan and Nen, probably with an eye to this paſſage of 


* 


INT" Es 
Conjugrs infuſus gr emio per membra ſopor em. 

V. 264, To Lemnos.] The commentators are hard put 
to it, to give a reaſon why Fun» ſeeks for Sleep in Lem. 
Some finding out that Lemos anciently abounded with wine, 
inform us that it was a proper place of reſidence for him, 
wine being naturally a great provoker of Sleep. Others will 
have it, that this God being in love with Paſfttbae, who re- 
fided with her fiſter the wife of Vulcan, in Lemnos, it was 
very probable he might be found haunting near his miſtreſs. 
Other commentators perceiving the weakneſs of theſe conjec- 
tures, will have it that Juno met Slecp bere by mere accident; 
but this is cuntradictory to the whole thread of the narration. 
But who knows whether Homer might not defign this fiction 
as a piece of rail upon the ſiuggiſhneſs of the Lemnians ; 
tho“ this character of them does not appear? A kind of ſatire 
like that of Ar:wfe, who makes the angel find Deſc:rd in 
a monatltery ? Or like that of Beileas in his Latrin, where 
he places Mello in a dorm:itery of the Monks of St. 

* — Swe Sleep, & Virgil has 

- 266. et „ Sec. irgi copied 
ſome part of this * between "Ba. Sleep, where 
he iotroduces the ſame Goddeſs making a requeſt to alas. 
Scaliger, who is always eager to depreciate Eomer, and zea- 
lous to praiſe his favourite Author, has highly cen'ured this 
paiſage: But notwithſtanding this critick's judgment, an im- 
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If cer obſequious to thy Juno s will, 
O Pow'r of Slumbers ! hear, and favour ftill. 


Shed thy ſoft dews on Jowe's immortal eyes; 270 | 


While funk in love's entrancing joys he lies. 
A ſplendid ſootſtool, and a thr: ne that ſhine 

With gold unfading, Somnus, ſhall be thine ; 

The work of Vulcan ; to indulge thy caſe, 

When wine and feaſts thy golden humours pleafe 275 


ial reader will find, 1 don't doubt, much more art and 


are untouched by C irgil, and which Scaliger therefore calls 
low and vulgar. He only makes Je demand a favour 
from Za, which he bad no reaſon to refuſe ; and iſe 


him a reward, which it does not a he was fond of. The 
Latin Poet has indeed with great judgment added one circum- 
ſtance concerning the promiſe of children, 

—Y pulchrd faciet te prole parentem. 
And this is conformable to the religion of the Romans, 
among whom Jus: was ſuppoſed to preſide over human births 
but it does not appear the had any ſuch office in the 


V. 272. 4 ſplendid fortflca!.) Notwithſtanding the cavils 
of Scaliger, it may be allowed that an eaſy chair was no im- 
proper preſent for Sleep. As to the footſtool, Madam Dacier's 
obſervation is a very juſt one ; that beſides its being a conve- 
niency, it was a mark of honour, and was far from preſeating 
any low or trivial idea. It is upon that account we find it ſo 
frequently mentioned in Scripture, where the earth is called 
the foctfieal of the throne of Gd. In Jeremiah, Fudea is call- 
ed (as a mark of diſtinction) the foatſtool of the feet of God. 
Lament. 2. v. 1. And be remembered not the feotftool of bs — 
in the day of bis wrath. We ſee here the fame i 
ded no doubt upon the ſame cuſtoms. Dacier. 
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Imperial Dame (the balmy pow'r replies) 
Great Saturn's heir and empreſs of the ſkies ! 
Oer vther Gods I fpread myeaſy chain; 
The Sire of all, old Ocean, owns my reign, 
And his huſh'd waves lie filent on the main. & 
But how unbidden ſhall I dare to ſteep 
s awful in the dew of fleep ? 
fince too vent'rous, at thy bold command, 


On thoſe eternal lids I laid my hand ; 


25 
| When 
TY Ocean} © Homer (ſays Ple- 
« gar All, with a view to this doc- 
« triaec, from „ Thales 
„ the A. to have 
« been to be 
« the pri which 
« all of all 
« ani is iſture ; 
2— = 
- 1. C. 6. 

V. 481. But &c.] This 
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puter without bis own order; whereby he 
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When lo ! thedeeps ariſe, the tempeſts roar, 
And drive the hero to the Can ſhore : 
Great Jove awaking, ſhook the bleſt abodes 
With riſing wrath, and tumbled Gods on Gods; 290 
Me chief he ſought, and from the realms on high 
Had hurl'd indignant to the nether ſky ; 

But gentle Night, to whom I fled for aid, 

(The friend of earth and heav'n) her wings difplay'd ; 
Impower'd the wrath of Gods and Men to tame, 295 
Ev'a Jeve rever'd the venerable dame. 


Vain 


V. 296. Ev's Jove rever'd the venerable dame.) Paper 
is repreſented as unwilling to do any thing that might be 
offenſive or ungrateful to ; the Poet (ſays Exffathins} 
inftrufts us by thie, that a wiſe and hope ſt man will curb his 
wrath before any aweful and venerable perſon: Such was 
Night in regard of Fufiter, feigned as an anceſtor, and ho- 
nourable on account of her antiquity and power. For the 
Greek theology teaches that Night and Chacs were before all 
things, Wherefore it was held ſacred to obey the Night in 
the conflits of war, as we find dy the admonitions of the heralds 


— toZefer and Ajex in the th Iliad. 


Miltes has made a fine uſe of this ancient opinlon in rela- 
tion to Chas: and Night, in the latter part of his ſecond book, 
where he deſcribes the gafſage of Satan thro* their empire. 
He calls them, 
| © Eldeſt Night, 

© And Chaos, anceſtors of nature 


And alludes to the ſame, in thoſe noble verſes, 


« Bebold the threae 

© Of Chars, and his dark pavilion 

© Wide on the waſteful deep : With him eathroa' 
© Sate ſable veſted Night, eldeſt of things, 

© The conſort of his reign.— 


That fine Apoſtrophe of Spenſer has alſo the ſame alluſion, 
dock. 1. 


O chou, moſt ancient grand mother of all, 
© More old than Jove, whom thou at firſt didſt breed, 
© Or that great houſe of Gods cceleſtial ; 


© Which was begot 2 ball, 
And ſaw'ſt the ſecrets of the world vamade, 
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Vain are thy fears (the Queen of heav'n replies, 
And ſpeaking, rolls her large majeſlick*eyes) 
Think'ft thou that Trey has Jove's high favour won, 
Like great Alcides, his all-conqu'ring fon ? 300 
Hear and obey the miſtreſs of the ſkies, 

Nor for the Ceed expect a vulgar prize ; 
For know, thy lov'd one ſhall be ever thine, 
The youngeſt Grace, Paſttha# the divine. 

Swear then (he ſaid) by thoſe tremendous floods 305 
That roar thro” hell, and bind th invoking Gods. 
Let the great parent Earth one hand ſuſtain, 
Ard ftretch the other o'er the ſacred Main. 
Call the black Geds that round Saturnus dwell, 

To hear and witneſs from the depths of hell; 310 
That ſhe, my lov'd one, ſhall be ever mine, 
The youngeſt Grave, Paſibaẽ the divine. 

The aſſents. and from th* infernal bow'rs 
Invokes the fable fub-Tartarean pow rs, 

And thoſe who rule th' inviola ble floods, 313 


| Whom mortals name the dread Titanian Gods. 


Then ſwift as wind, o'er Lemos ſmoaky iſle, 
They wing their way, and [mbrus ſea · beat ſoil, 


V. 307. Let the great Earth one hand ſuftain, 
hd And firetch the other ver the ſacred main, &c.] 
There is ſomething wonderfully folemn in this manner of 
ſwearing propoſed by Sleep to Fuze. How anſwerable is this to 
the dignity of the Queen of the Goddeſſes, where Earth, Oce- 
an, and Hell itſelf, where the whole creation, all things viſi- 
ble and inviſible, are call'd to be witneſſes of the oath of the 


Deity ? 

V. 311. That fbe, my lov'd one, Sc.] Sleep is here made 
to repeat the words of Jane's promiſe, than which repetition 
nothing, I think, can be more beautiful or better 
The lover, fircd with theſe hopes, inſiſts on the promiſe, 
dwelling with pleaſure on each circumſtance that relates to his 
— — it feems, are quite out 
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(Chalchis his name with thoſe of heavenly birth, 

But call'd Cy by the race of earth) 330 
To Ida's top ſucceſsful Juno flies ; 

Great Jove ſurveys her with aſpiring eyes: 

The God whoſe light'ning ſets the heav'ns on fire, 

Throꝰ all his boſom feels the fierce defire ; 

Fierce, as when firſt by ſtealth he ſein d her charms, 

Mix d with her foul, and melted in her arms. 336 

Fix'd on her eyes he fed his enger look, 

Then preſs'd her hand, and then with tranſport ſpoke. 
Why comes my Goddeſs from th' zthereal ſky, | 

And not her ſteeds and flaming chariot nigh? 340 


Then ſhe ——T haſte, to thoſe remote abodes, 


Where the great parent of the deathleſs gods, 

The rev'rend Ocean and grey Tethys reign, 

On the laſt limits of t he land and main. 

T viſit theſe to whoſe indulgent cares 345 
I owe the nurſing of my tender years. 

For ftrife, I hear, has made the union ceaſe, 

Which held fo long this ancient pair in peace. 

The fteeds prepar'd, my chariot to convey | 
Oer earth and ſeas, and thro? th' aerial way, 350 
Wait under [de : Of thy ſuperior pow'r 

To aſk conſent, I leave th Olympian bow'r ; 


licence they had taken in compounding of words. However 
he obſerves there were yct the Greeks ſome remains of 
this original language, of which he gives a few inſt 
adding, that many more were to be found in ſome of the 
barbarous that had deviated leſe from the original, 
which was till preſerved entire among the Gods, This ap- 
pears a notion ſo uncommon, that I could not forbear to men- 
tion it. 

V. 345. To whoſe cares I owe the nurfong, &c.] 
The allegory of this is very obvious. Tune is conſtantly un- 
derſtood to be the air : and we are here told ſhe wh nouriſhed 
by the which riſe from the Ocean and the Earth, For 
Tethys is the ſame with Rhea. Enflatbins. 
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Nor ſeek, unknown to thee, the ſacred cells 1 
Deep under ſeas, where hoary Ocean@wells. 
For that (faid Joe) ſuffice another day; 355 
But eager love denies the leaſt delay. 
Let ſofter cares the preſent hour ewploy, 
And be theſe moments ſacred all to joy. 
Ne'er did my foul fo ſtrong a paſſion prove, ” 
Or for an earthly, or a heav'nly love. 360 
Not when I preſs'd Ixian's matchleſs dame, 
Wohence roſe Pirithous like the Gods in fame. 
Not when fair Dana# felt the ſhow'r of gold 
Stream into life, whence Perſeus brave and bold. 
Not thus I burn'd for either Theban dame, 365 
(Bacchus from this, from that 4/cides came) 
Not Phenix' daughter, beautiful and young, 
Whence god-like Rhadamanth and Minas ſprung, 
Not thus I burn'd for fair Latona's ſace, 
Nor comelier Ceres more majeſtic grace. 370 
Not thus ev'n for thyſelf I ſelt deſire, | 
As now my veins receive the pleaſing fire. 

He ſpoke ; the Goddeſs with the charming eyes 


Glows with celeſtial red, and thus replies. | . V 
Is this a ſcene for love? On Ida's height, 7” 2 
Expos d to mortal, and immortal ſ ght; imp 

V. 359. This courtſhip of Jepiter to une may poſſibly gone 
be thought pretty ſingular. He cadcavours to prove the ar- Bei 
dour of his paſkon to her, by the inſtances of his warmth to ly, 
other women. A great many people will look upon this as bok 


no very likely method to recommend himſelf to Funo*s favour. b 
Yet, after all, ſomething may be ſaid in defence of Jupiter 's the 
way of thinking, with reipe& to the Ladies. Perhaps a man's the 
love to the ſex in general may be no ill recommendation of Eu/ 
him to a particular. And to be known or thought to have m1 
been ſucceſeful with a good many, is what ſome moderns of 
have found no unfortunate qualification in gaining a lady, Ica 
even a moſt virtuous one like June, eſpecially one who (like 

her) has had the experience of a married ſtate. 


S. 
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Our joys prophan'd by each familiar eye ; 
The ſport of heav'n, and fable of the ſky ; 
How ſhall I &'er review the bleſt abodes, 

Or mix among the ſenate of the Gods ? 
Shall I not think, that, with diforder'd charms, 
All heav'n beholds me recent from thy arms ? 
With ſkill divine has Vulcan form'd thy bower, 
Sacred to love and to the genial hour ; 

If fuch thy will, to that receſs retire, 335 


| And ſecret there indulge thy ſoft deſire. 


She ceas'd ; and filing with ſuperior love, 
Shaded with clouds, and circumfus'd in gold, 390 
Not even the fun, who darts thro? hea wn his rays, 
Ard whoſe broad eye th” extended earth furveys. 
Gazing be ſpoke, ard kindling at the view, 

His eager arms around the Goddeſs threw. 

Glad earth perceives, and from her boſom pours 395 
Unbidder herbs, and voluntary flow'rs ; 


Thick 

V. 295. Glad earth perceives, &.] It is an obſervation 
of Arijtetle in the- 25th chapter of his Poeticks, that when 
Homer is obliged to deſcribe any thing of itſelf abſurd or too 
improbable, he conſtantly contrives to blind and dazzle the 
judgment of his readers with fome ſhining deſcriptions. Ii is 
paſſage is 4 remarkable inttance of that artifice ; for having 
imagined a fiction of very great abſurdity, that the Supreme 
Being ſhould be laid afide in a female embrace, he immediate- 
lx, as if it were te divert his reader from reſlecting on his 
boldneſe, forth a great varicty of poetical ornameats; 
by deicribing the various flowers the earth ſhoots up to compute 
their couch, the golden clouds that encompaſſed them, and 
the bright heavenly dews, that were ſhowered round them. 
Euſfatbias obſerves it as an inſtance of Homer's mod-ti conduct 
in ſo delicate an affair, that he has purpoſely aderacd the b-d 
of Jupiter with ſuch a varicty of beautiful flowers, that the 
reader's thoughts being entirely taken up with theic orna- 
, ment:s 
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Thick new · born vr lets a ſoft carpet ſpread, 
And cluft'ring Lotos ſwell the rifing bed, 
And fudden Hyacinths the turf beftrow, 
And flamy Crocus made the mountain glow. 400 
There golden clouds conceal the heavn'ly pair, 
Steep d in ſoft joys, and circumfus'd with air; 
Celeſtial 
ments, might have no room for looſe imaginations. In the 
ſa me manner an ancient Scholiaſt has obſerved that the 
cloud was contrived to lock up this aQion from any 
of the reader. 

cannot conclude the notes in the ſtory of Jupiter and Ju- 
=o, without obſerving with what particular care Milton bas 
imitated the ſeveral beautiful parts of this epiſode, introducing 
them upon different occaſions as the ſubjeA« of his poem would 
admit. The circumſtance of Sleep's fittirg in likeneſs of a 
bird on the fir-tree upon mount Ida, is alluded to in his 4th 
book, where Satan fits in likeneſs of a cormorant on the tree 
N. creation 6 

at performance nuptial rites our 
„ 


8. 
— To the nuptial bow'r 
© I led her bluſhing like the morn, all heav'n 
© And happy conſtellations on that hour 
© Shed their ſelecteſt influence ; the earth 
Gave ſign of gratulation, and each hill 3 
* Joyous the birds; freſh gales and gentle airs 
iſper'd it to the woods, and (rom their wings 
22 flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub. 
Thoſe lines alſo in the 4th book are manifeſtly from the 
ſame original. 
———* Roſcs and jeſſamine 
* Reae's high, their flouriſh's heads between, and 


* wrought 
© Moſaic, under foot the violet, 
© Crocus and hyaciath with rich iolay 
© Broider'd the ground. 
Where the very turn of Homer's verſcs is obſerved, and the 
cadence, and almoſt the word, fincly tranſiated. 
But it is with wonderful judgment and decency he has uſed 
that ***. ardour and cajay- 
ment: 


m the 


enjay- 


At length with love and fleep's ſoft pow x oppreſt, 405 
The panting thund'rer nods, and finks to reſt. 
Now to the navy borne on filent wings, 
To Neptune's ear ſoft Sleep his meſſage brings ; 

Beſide him ſudden, unperceiv'd he ſtood, 

And thus with gentle words addreſs'd the God. 410 
Now, Neptune ! now, th' important hour employ, 

To check awhile the haughty hopes of Trey. 

While Jove yet reſts, while yet my vapours ſhed 

"The golden viſion round his facred bead , 

For Funo's love, and Snus pleaſing ties, ILY 

Have clos'd thoſe awful and eternal eyes. | 


Ver. III. E Thus 


ment: That which ſcems in Homer an impious fition, becomes 
5 — Miltes ; fince ke makes the laſei vious rage 
of the paſſin the immediate effect of the fin of our firſt paren's 


© For never did thy beauty ſince the day 
© I ſaw thee firſt and wedded thee, adorn'd 
« With all ſo enflame my ſenſe, 
+ With ardour ta enjoy thee, fairer now 
© Than ever ; bounty of this virtuous tree! 


© Her hand he ſeis d, and to a 
Thick over-head with verdant roof embower'd, 


And hyacinth; carth's freſheſt, Pp. 
There they their fill of love and love's ditport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the ſeal ; 
© The ſolace of their in: till dewy Sleep 


Opreſe'd them, had $1 - , -» 


E HOMER'S ILTAD. 2. V. 
Thus having faid the pow'r of ſlumber flew, 
On human lids to drop the balmy dew. 
Neptune, with zeal encreas'd, renews his care, 
And tow'ring in the foremoſt ranks of war, 
Indignant thus — Oh once of martial fame 
O Greeks ! if yet you can deſerve the name 
"This half-recover'd day ſhall Troy obtain ? 
Shall Hedor thunder at your ſhips again? 

Lo ſtill he vaunts, and threats the fleet with fires, 425 
While ſtern Achil/es in his wrath retires. 
One hero's loſs too-tamely you deplore, 
Be ſtill yourſelves, and we ſhall need no more. 

Oh yet, if glory any boſom-warms, 

Brace on your firmeſt helms, and ſtand to arms: 430 
His ſtrongeſt ſpear each valiant Grecian wield, 

Each valiant Grecian ſeize his broadeſt ſhield ; 

Let, to the weak, the lighter arms belong, 


xprefſfion in; 
ien, the famers nations of men, to ſignify y 
country of the L- n, who, the ſays, were much cele 
on account of /slcan. But this ſtrained interpretation can- 
not be admitted. <cfpecially when the obvious i 
the words exprefſcs what is very p and natural. The 


ind. The word aberäe, on which M. Decier grounds her 


criticiſm, is an explctive epithet very common in Homer, and 
ao way fit to point ovt one certain nation, eſpecially in an 


author one of whole molt diſtinguiſhing charaters is particale> | 


ri in deſcription. 
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The troops aſſent ; their martial arms they change, 


. XIV. 


The Kings, tho“ wounded, und opprefs'd with pain, 


With helpful hands themſelves aſſiſt the train. 40 
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* 


His bragdiſh'd ſaule hion flames before their eyes, 445 
Like light'ning flaſbing thro the frighted ſkies. 
Clad in his might th' Earth-ſhaking pow'r appears; 
Pale mortals ircmble, and confeſs their fears. 

Troy's great defender ſtands alone unaw'd, 


Arms his proud hoſt, and dares oppoſe a God: 459 


And lo! the God, and wond'rous man appear; 
The ſea's ſlern ruler there, and Hefor here. 

The roaring main, at her great maſter's call, 

Roſe in huge tanks, and form'd a wat'ry wall 
Around the ſhips : Seas hanging o'er the ſhores, 455- 
Both armies join : Earth thunders, Ocean roars. 
Not half fo loud the bellowing deeps reſound, 
druck ſuch a terror into the Trojans, that, as Homer ſays, 


none durſt approach it. And therefore it is not to be won 
—_—_ —_— who are no longer ſuſtained by Jr.. 
ter, immediate wy ve way to the enemy. 
the God, ndr man appear. 
What magnibence nad ndjexſe there i in thi e where . 
Homer oppoſes Hes to Neptune, and equalizes him in ſome 
degree to a God, Enffatbins. 
V. 453. The rearing main, Sc.] This ſwelling and in- 
undation of the ſea towards the Grecian camp, as if it had 
been agitated by a ſtorm, is meant for à prodigy, intimatiag 
that the waters had the ſame reſent ments with their com- 


_—_ ꝗ— 9 Enfla- 
V. Net balf ſn l, c.] The Poet, having ended 


the Epiſode of Jupiter and June, returns to the battle, where 
te Greeks, being animated and led on by Neptune, renew. 


the fight with vigour. The noiſe and outcry of this freſh 
onlet, he endeavours to expreſs by theſe three ſounding com- 
pariſons; as if be thought it neceſſary to awake the reader's 
attention, which by the preceding deſcription might be lulled 
into a forgetfulneis of the fight. He might likewiſe defign 


ta bew how ſoundly ſepiter ftept, fince he is not awaked by 


ſo terrible an uproar. 

This paſſage cannot be thought juſtly liable to the object ions 

"#haich have been made agaiatt 2ͤ̃ —„»„ 
ano 
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Leſs loud the winds that from th' Zonidn ball 
Roar thro? the woods, and mate whole foreſts fall; 460 
Leſs loud the woods, when flares and tortents pour, 

Catch the dry mountain, and its fliade devour. 
With ſuch a tage the meeting hoſts'ate driv'n, 


And fuch a clamcur ſhakes the ſounding heav'n. 
The frſt bold jaw lin, urg d by Hedber s force, 465 
Direct at Aa boſom wing'd its courſe ; 
But there no paſs the belts afford, 
(One brac'd bis ſhield, and one fuſtain'd his ſword.) 
Then back the diſappointed Trojan drew, 
Ard curs'd the lance that unavailing flew : 470 
But ſcap'd not jar ; his temp-ſtuous hand 
A pond'cous ſtone up-beaving from the ſand, . 
E 3 (Where 
another, whereby the principal object is loſt amidſt t at 
a variety of different images. In this coſe the herd 
is more ly impreſſed on the mind by « multi- 
plleu tien of ſimilier, which is the natural product of an ima- 
tina tion labouring do expreſs ſomething very vaſt : But finding 
— — 228 fi 2 da cee 
u * 
The Arent founds of hoon gp windr, A — being as 
it were united in cone. We have ſereral inſtances of this ſert 
even in fo caſtigated and reſerved a writer us Virgil, who bas 
X COS RS — 
61. and applicd them, beautifully ſoftened by a 


parody, to the buzzing of « bee-hive. 
| Frigidus ut nend ſylois immurmurat Aufter, 
Ut mere ſol'icitum firidet refluentibus u, 
LEfluat ut clanſps rapidus fernacibus ignis. 
Taſſe has not only imitated this particilar paſſage of Homer 
1 added to it. Cant, 9. K. 22. 1 
Ropids ebe t:rbida a ; 
— »:m#5 eſce pia tarde : 
Finme, ch alber i infieme, e caſe ſvella : 
Felgere, che le terri abbatia, & ards : 
Torremcto che I mondz :mpra d errere, 
| Gow picciole ſembianze al juo fes ere. 
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(Where heaps, laid looſe beneath the warrior's feet, 
Or ferv'd to ballaſt, or to prop the fleet) 

Toſ d round and round, the miſſive marble flings ; 475 
On theraz'd ſhield the failing ruin rings, 

Full on his breaſt and throat with force deſcends ; 
Nor deaden'd there its giddy fury ſpends, 


Darts on the conſecrated plant of Jove, 
The mountain-oak in flaming ruin lies, 
Nack from the blow, and fmoaks of ſulphur riſe ; 
And own the terrors of th' Almighty hand! : 
So lies great Haclar proſtrate on the ſhore ; 
His flacken'd hand deſerts the lance i bore ; 
His following ſhield the fallen chief o erſpread ; 


Beneath his helmet drop'd his fainting head; 490 


His load of armour, ſinking to the ground, 
Clanks on the field ; dead, and hollow found. 


L 


wit of 
treogth 
ſtone, 
turaed 


with the noble fimile following i:, ſeem to have 


Spencer 
the hint of thoſe ſublime verſes. 


* As 
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Now faints anew, low 
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Loud ſhouts of triumph fill the crouded plain ; 

Greece ſees, in hope, Tres great defender ſlain: 

All fpring to ſeize him : ſtorms of arrows fly; 495.- 
And thicker jav'lins intercept the ſky. 
He lies protected, and without a wound. 
FPolydamas, Agenor the divine, 
The pious warrior of /nchiſes' line, 


And each bold leader of the-Lycien band, 


With cov'ring ſhields (a friendly circle) ſtand. 
His mouraful followers, with afſiftar t care, 
The groaning hero to his chariot bear ; "% 
His foaming courſers, ſwifter than the wind, 505 
Speed to the town, and leave the war behind. 

When now they touch'd the mead's enamel'd fide, 
Where gentle Xantbus rolls his eaſy tide, 
With wat'ry drops the chief they ſprinkle round, 
Plac'd on the margin of the flow'ry ground. 510 
Rais d on his knees, he now ejects the gore ; * 
finking on the ſhore ; 
By fits he breathes, half views the fleeting ſkies, 
And ſeals again by fits, his ſwimming eyes. | 
Soon as the Greeks the chief's retreat beheld, 513 
With double fury each invades the field. 
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Oilean Ajax firſt his ja v lin 
Pierc'd by whoſe point, the fon of Enpe bled ; 
(Satnivs the brave, whom beauteous Mei, bore 
Amidſt her flocks on Sei filver ſhore) 
Scruck thro' the belly's rim, the warrior lies 
Supine, and ſhades eternal veil his eyes. 
By turas the Greeks, by turns the Trojans, bled. 
Fir'd with revenge, Polydamas drew near, | 
And at Prothezy ſhook the trembling ſpear ; 

He finks to death, and graſps the bloody duft. 
Lo | thus (the viftor cries) we rule the field, 
And thus their arms the race of Panthus wield : 
From this unerring band there flies no dart, 

But bathes its point within a Grecien heart. 
Propt on that ſpear to which thou ow'ſt thy fall, 
Go, guide thy darkſem- *--- = Pluto's Aer 


—— -- — ————— —Ü—ä— — — 


$40 


52S 


530 


He ſaid and forrow touch'd each Argive breaſt : 535 


The foul of Gar burn'd above the reſt 
As by his fide the groaning warrior fell, 
At the fierce foe he lanc'd his piercing ſteel ; 
The foe reclining, ſhunn'd the flying death; 


XIV. 
ö 2 
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Thy lofty birth no ſuccour could impart, 

The wings of death o'ertook thee on the dart: 
Swift to perform bea v ns fatal will it fled, 

Full on the junRure of the neck and head, 

And took the joint, and cut the nerves in t'vain : 546 
The drooping head firſt tumbled to the plain. 


30 juſt the ſtroke, that yet the body (Food 


EreQ, then roll'd along the ſands in blood. 

Here, proud Polydamas, here turn thy eyes! 
(The to ring ar loud-exulting cries) $550 
gay, is this chief extended on the plain, 

A worthy vengeance for Nyuabu nor ſlain 7 


Nor ſpeak him vulgar, nor of vulgar race, 
Some lines, methinks, may make his lineage known, 
Antenor's brother,. or perhaps his ſon. 555 

He ſpake, and ſmilꝰd ſevere, for well he knew 
The bleeding youth : Troy ſadden'd at the view, 
But furious Acamas aveng'd his cauſe ;, 
As Promachus his flaughter'd brother draws, 560 
He pierc'd his heart Such fate attends you all, 
Proud Argives ! deſtin d by our arms to fall. 
Not Troy alone, but haughty Greece ſhall ſtiare 
The toils, the ſorrows, and the wounds of war. 
Behold your Promachus depriv'd of breath, 553 
A vid: n ow'd to my brave brother's death. 
Not unappeas d he enters Phuto's gate, 
Who leaves 2 brother to avenge his fate. 
But touch's the breaſt of Penel/eus moſt : 570 
At the proud boaſter he direQs his courſe ;: 
The boaſter flies, and ſhuns ſuperior force. 
But young Miameus receiv'd the ſpear ; 

|; 5 care: | 
„ E 5, ( Phor bas 
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(Phorbas the rich, of all the Trojan train $75 
Whom Hermes lov'd, and taught the arts of Gain) 
Full in his eye the weapon chanc's to fall, 
And from the fibres ſcoop'd the rooted ball, 
Drove thro the neck, and hurl'd him to the plain: 
He lifts his miſerable arms in vain ! 

And from the ſpouting ſhoulders ſtruck his head; 
To earth at once the head and helmet fly : 


The viQtor ſeiz'd ; and as aloft he hook 583 


Trojans / your great ne behold ! 
Haſte, to his father let the tale be told: 
Let his high rooſs reſound with frantic woe, 


Such as the houſe of Promachus muſt know ; 390 


Let doleful tidings greet his mother's car, 

Such, as to Promachus? fad ſpouſe we bear ; 

When we victorious ſhall to Greece return, 

And the pale matron in our triumphs mourn. 
Dreadful he ſpoke, then tofs'd the head on high 

The Trojans hear, they tremble, and they fly : 

Aghaſt they gaze around the fleet and wall, 

And dread the ruin that impends on all. 
Daughters of Jove that on Ohg ſhine, | 

Ye all- bebolding, all- recording nice ! 


this artifice at once exciting the reader's attentiog, 
acefully varying the narration. la the preſent caſe, Homer 
as to triumph ia the wlvaatage the Greeks had gained 


I 


on we rung On ww>mnnuywopyr > 


r. 
5 
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O fay, when Neptune m ade proud Mas yield, 
What chief, what hero firſt embru'd the held? 

Of all the Grec ams what immortal name, pn 
And whoſe bleſt trophies, will ye raiſe to fame ? 
Thou firſt, great ar ! on th enſanguin d plain 


Liid Hyrtius, leader of the MHH train. 606 
Bold Merion, Marys, and Hippotion flew. 

Strong Periphetes and Prothoon bled, 

By Teucer s arrows mingled with the dead. 610 


Pierc'd in the fladk by Menelaus” feel, 


And the fierce. ſoul came ruſhing thro? the wound. 

But ftretch'd in beaps. before Oilews' ſon, 61g 

Fall mighty numbers, mighty numbers run ; 

Ajax the leſs, of all the Grecian-race, - . 

Skill'd-in purſuit, and ſwiſteſt in the chace. 

by invoking the Maſes to ſnatch the 
oblivion, and ſet them ia the 

power is vindicated to by 


Notte, che nel profende oſcure A 
Chindefti, , 
PFiacciati, ch is nel tr en 

A lo future etd be ſpieght, e mande. 
Ns la fame lere, « tro he ghria 
Splenda del foſce tm Þ alis meme ia. 


THE 


THB 


FIFTEENTH BOOK 


OF THE 


The ARGUMENT. 


The fifth battle, at the ſhips; and the ach ef Has: 


Jvrzraa. owning, fre che Trojate repulſed from th 
treacher, .Heftor in 6 ſw2en, and Neptune ot the bead of the 
Greeks : He is highly incenſed at the artifice of Juno, who 
appeaſe bim by ber ſubmiſſons;, ſbe is. then ſent 10 Iris and 


Apollo. Juno, repairing to the aſſembly of the Geds, attempts - 


with extraordinary addreſs to incenſe them againſt Jupiter , in 
particular fbe teaches Mars with a vielent reſentment : He is 


ready te take arms, but is prevented by Minerva. Iris and '- 
Apollo. «dey the orders of Jupiter; Iris commands Neptune to 


leave the battle, to which, after much reluAance and paſſion, be 


conſents. Apollo. re-inſpires Hector with viper, brings bim 
| back to the battle,” marches befor him with bis gie, and turns 


the fertune of the fight. He urcaks down great part of the 


Grecian well; the Trojans rub in, and attempt to fire the firſt 


line of the fleet, bat are yet repulſed by the greater Ajax with a 
prodiginus flanghter, 


THE 


” SATO SES I BORES» tf. 


SEEFES. 


"4 


; wy T HE 
FIFTEENTH BOOE 
OF THE 


I L I A D. 


Now en fight they paſs the trench pro- 
found, 


And many a chief lay gaſping on the ground ; 
Then ſtopp'd and panted, where the chariots lie ; 
Fear on their cheek, and horror in their eye. 
Meanwhile awaken'd from his dream of love, 5 
On Idas ſummit fat imperial Jove ; 

Round the wide fields he caſt a careful view, 

There ſaw the Trojans fly, the Greeks purſue ; 
Theſe proud in arms, thoſe ſcatter'd o'er the plain ; 
And, midſt the war, the monarch of the main. 10 
Not far, great Hedor on the duſt he ſpies, 

(His fad affociates round with weeping eyes) 

His ſenſes wand'ring to the verge of death. 

The God beheld him with a pitying look, 15 
And thus, incens'd, to fraudful Juno ſpoke. 
O thou, ftill adverſe to th' eternal will, 

For ever ſtudious in promoting il! ! 


Thy 


V. 17. Adam, in Paradiſe hf, awakes from the embrace 
of Eve, with much the fame humour with Fapiter in this 
place. Their circumftance is very parallel; and each of 
them, as ſoon as his paſſien is over, full of that reſentment 
natural to a Superior who is irapoſed upon by one of leſ worth 
and ſenſe than himſelf, and impofed upos in the worſt manner, 
by ewe of teuderueſt and love. - 
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I hang thee twardling, in a golden chain; 


And all the 1aging God: oppos d in vain ? 
Headlong I hutl'd them from. th' Olympian hall, 
Stunn'd in the whir), and. breathleſs, with the fall. 
For godlike Hercy/es theſe decds were. done, 
Nor ſeem' d the vengeance worthy ſuch a (on ; 
When, by thy wiles.induc'd, fierce Berea: toſt 
The ſhip-wreck'sd bero on the Caen coaſt : 
Him.thro' a thouſand forms of death I tor2, 
And ſent to e, and his native ſhare, 
this, remember, and our fury, 


Nor pull th' powilling vengeance on thy head ; 
ſucceſaleſi 


And trembling. theſe ſubmitve words return'd. 40 
By ev'ry oath that pow'rs immortal ties, 
The foodfol earth. and all infolding Kies. 


„near the city Nenagris 
* it is a ſmall rill, which, diſti 
% rock, falls into a little cavi 


% hedge.” —— who 
to this Herodotus. 
* ig 
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He, not untouch d with pity, to the plain 


Shall ſend Patrochus, but ſhall ſend in vain. 70 | 


What youth he ſlughters under Him's: walls ? 
Ev'n my lov'd fon, divine. Serpedan, falls | 
Vanquiſh'd at laſt by Heder's lance he lies, 

| Then, not till then, ſhall great Ari llas rife : 
And lo | that inſtant, -gad-like Hader div. 75 


* .manſt proceed from a view of that art which the author 
* ha»thewn in ruaifing the former. 

Tu use, when wer have ſeen u piece already, 
* -loager that firſt pleaſure of "the 
21 all its vivacity bet there ſtill remains 'the 
« which'could never have its turn, had not the poet 
« ſucceſafully to excite the firſt, it being upon that indif< 
pen ble obligation that we judge of his art. 


The art therefore confiſts in telling the hearer 
is nee ſſary to be told him, nnd invctiing 
« as is requiſite to the design of plea 


& we'know this alrcady we read it 


i ws wad 
„ otherwiſe, it gives us fiaſtexd of two pleaſures u 
« expetted) two forts of diſguſts, the one, that of bei 
© cool and untouched when we ſhould be moved and 

« ported; the other, that of perceiving the defect which. 


fiderations which may chance to ſet it in a bettet light. It 


muſt be owned that a ſurpriſe 


— artfully managed, which ariſes 


"we have _ 
ſurpriſe, at leaſt, -not 
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From that great hour the war's whole fortune turns, 
Pallas aſſiſts, and lofty Ilie burns. 

Not till that day ſhall Joe relax his rage, 

Nor one of all the heav'nly hoſt engage 


aF F 


2 


1; 


4 
2.4, 


keit 


＋ 


of 

a greater deſire to 

F 12 — 

managing our paſſions by ſurpri £ not have 
— — . — 


which being a ſtory of great i 


tance, the principal events 
of which were well kaown to 


Greeks, it was not poflible 


head, to juſtify our author's conduct. It ſeems to have been 
an opinion is thoſe early tines, deeply rooted in mott coun- 
tries and religions, that the ations of men were not only 
forcknown, but predeſtiaated by a ſuperior being. This 
ſentiment is very frequent in the moſt ancieat writers both- 
ſacred and and ſeems a diſtioguiſhing character of 
the writings of the greateſt antiquity. The werd of the Lord 
was ful ; is the principal obſervation in the hittory of 
the Old Teſtament; and ate I” irie Bun is the declared 
and moſt obvious moral of the Hiad. If this great moral be 


| fit to be repreſented in poetry, what means ſo proper to make 


it evident, as this introducing Jupiter ſoretelliag the events 
which he had deca eed; 7 


4 
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In aid of Greece. The promiſe of a God 80 

I gave, and ſeal dd it with th' almighty nod, 
Achilles glory to the ſtars to raiſe ; 

Such was our word, and fate the word obeys. 


The trembling Queen (th* almighty order giv'n) 
Swift from th' Idæas fummit ſhot to heav'n. 85 
As ſome way-faring man, who wanders o'er, 

In thought, a length of lands he trod before, 

Sends forth his active mind from place to place, 
Joins hill to dale, and meafures fpace with ſpace : 


SAF rpg 22 


* As when a man ae an ample plain, 
* Thy diſtance quickly goes his eye : 
© 80 — a . 


Jano went with little pain. 
Chapman is yet more forciga to the ſubject. 


= 
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There fate the pow'rs in awful fynod plac'd ; 

They bow d, and made obeyfance as ſhe paſ d., 

Thro' all the brazen dome: With crown'd 

They hail her Queen ; the Nectar ftreams around. 95 
Fair Themis firſt preſents the golden bowl, 

And anxious, aſks what cares diſturb her ſoul ? 

85 To whom the white-arm'd Goddeſs thus replies: 
Fnough thou know ſt the tyrant of the ſkies, 
Severely bent his purpoſe to fulfil, 100 
Unmov'd his mind, and unreſtrain'd his will. 

Go thou, the feaſts of heaven attend thy call ; 

Bid the crown'd Nectar circle round the hall; 

But Fove ſhall thunder thro” th ethereal dome, 
Such ſtefn decrees, fuch threaten'd woes to come, 105 
And damp 1h' eternal banquets of the ſkics. 

The Goddeſs faid, and ſullen took her place; 
ben} Black horror ſadden'd each celeſtial face. 
. To ſee the gatbring grudge in evry breaſt, 
fan Smiles on her lips a ſpleenſul joy expreſt, 


EV. 


* 


ae, While on her wrinkled front, and eye-brow bent. 
- in Sat ſtedfaft care, and low ring diſcontent. 

Su, Thus 
pa . © But as the miad of ſach a man, that hath a great way 

gone, 

1 1 rn 
r ., \purpor'd journey; is dana, and in his vexed 
w hat | 


wide Reſolves now not to go, now goes, ſtill many ways ia- 
= clig'd— \ 


V. 10. Go then, the feaſts of heav's attend thy call.) This 
is a paſſage * worthy our obſervation. Homer feigns that The- 
mis, that is juſtice, preſides over the feaſts of the Gods; to let 
us know, that ſhe ought much more to preſide over the feafts 
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Thus ſhe proceeds —— Attend, ye pow'rs above! 
But know; tis madneſs to conteſt with Jove: 115 


Supreme he fits ; and ſees, in pride of ſway, 

Your vaſſal Godheads grudgingly obey ; 
Fierce in the majeſty of pow'r controuls, 

Shakes all the thrones of heav'n, and bends the poles. 
Subwmiſs, immortals ! all he wills, obey ; 120 


And thou, great Mars, begin and ſhew the way. 

Behold Aſcalapbus ! behold him die, 

But dare not murmur, dare not vent a figh ; 

Thy own lov'd boaſted offspring lies o'erthrown, 

If that lov'd boaſted offspring be thy own. 125 
Stem Mays, with anguiſh for his ſlaughter d ſon, 

Smote his rebelling breaft, and fierce begun. 


The God of battles dares avenge the flain : 
Dares, tho? the thunder burſting o'er my head 
Should hurl me blaring on thoſe heaps of dead. 

With 


V. 114. I ſpeech te the Ged.] It was no ſort of exag- 
| gerati t the ancients have affirmed of Homer, (bat the 

examples of all kind of oratory are to be found in his works, 
The preſent ſpeech of Juno is a maſter piece in that ſort, which 
ſeems to ſay one thing, and perſuades another. Por while ſhe 
rr oy at the time 
that the telle them they muſt obey, the fills them with a 
reluQance to do it. By repreſenting fo the ſupe- 
riority of his power, ſhe makes them uneaſy at it, and by par- 
ticularly adviſing that God to ſubmit, whoſe temper could 
leaſt brook it, ſhe incites him to downright rebellion. Nothing 


can be more fly and artfully provoking, than that ſtroke on the 
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Win that, be gives command to Fear and Flight 
s To join his rapid courſers for the fight: 135 
| The grim in anns, with haſty-vengeance flies ; 
| Arms, that refle@ « radiance thro? the ſkies. 
And now had Fove, by bold rebellion driv'n, 


. Piſcharg'd his wrath on half the hoſt of heav'n ; 
y But Pallas ſpringing thro' the bright abode, 140 
Starts from her azure throne to calm the God. 
Struck for th immortal race with timely fear, 
Frem frantic Mars the ſaatch'd the ſhield and ſpear ; 
Then the buge helmet lifting from his head, 
5 Thus, id ih impetuous homicide ſhe ſaid. 145 
By what wild paſſion, furious! art thou tot ? 
Striv'ſt thou with Fove ? thou art already loſt. 
Shall not the Thund'rer's-dread command reftrain, 
And was imperial Juno heard in vain ? 
0 Back to the ſkies would'ſt thou with ſhame be dri u, 
And in thy guilt involve the hoſt of heav'n? 157 
Ilia and Greece no more ſhould Jove engage; f 
The ſkies would yield an ampler ſcene of rage, 
th Guilty and guiltleſs find an equal fate, 
Ard one vaſt ruin whelv»: th* Olympian ſtate. 155 
2 Ceaſe then thy c ffspring's death unjuſt to call 
ks, Heroes as great have dy'd, ard yet ſhall fall. 
ich Why ſhould heav'n's law with fooliſh man , 
— Exempted from the race ordain'd to die ? 

a Vor. III. F This 
3 V. 134. To Fear ard Flight.—] Hemer does not ſay, that 
11d 1 Afar: commanded they ſhould join his horſes to his chariot, 
ing 1 which horſes were called Fear and Flight. Fear and F igt 
= - © dre not the names of ihe horſes of Mart, but the names of two 
— furies ia the ſervice of this / od: It appears likewiſe by other 
r paſſages. that they were his children, book 13. V. 299. This 
4. is a very aucicat miſtake ; Euſlarbuus mentions it a- an er- 
hy ror of Aima at, yet Hie and others have fallen into 


it. 
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This menace fix'd the warrior to his throne ; 160 
Sollen he fate, and curb'd the rifing groan. 
Then Juno calt'd (Joes orders to obey) 
The winged Iris, and the God of Day. 
Go wait the Thund'rer's will (Saturnia cry'd) 
On yoo” tall-fummit of the fount-full Ide. 165 
There in the father's awful preſence ſtand, 
Receive and execute his dread command. 
She faid, and fat : The God that giles the day, 
And various Iris wing their airy way. 
Swift as the wind, to /de's hills they came, 170 
Fair nurſe of fountains, and of favage game) 
"There fat th Eternal; he, whoſe nod controuls 


The trembling world, and ſhakes the fteady poles. 
"Veil'd in a miſt of fragrance him they found, 
With cloudsof gold and purple circled round. 175 


Well pleas'd the Thund'rer faw their earneſt care, 
And prowpt obedience to the Queen of air. : 
Then (while a finile ſerenes his awful brow) 
Commands the Goddeſs of the ſhow'ry bow. 


Iris ! deſcend, and what we here ordain 7, 


Report to yon' mad tyrant ofthe main. 

Bid him from fight to his own deeps repair, 

Or breathe from laughter in the fields of air. 

If he refuſe, then let him timely weigh 

Our elder birth-righkt, and ſuperior (way. 185 
How 


v. 164. Go wait the Thand*rer*'s will.] Ii is remarkable 
that whereas it is familiar with the Fret, to repeat his errands 
and n:fages, here he introdeces June with very few words, 
where ſhe carries a diſpatch from up ter to Iris and Apollo. 
She only ſays, ** Feve commands you to attend him on mount 
„ Ida,“ and add:, nothing of what had paiſed between herſelf 
and her conſort before. The reaſon of this brevity is not only 
that ſhe is kighly diſguſted with Jupiter, and !o unwillicg to 
tell her tale from the anguiſh of ber heart; but alſo becauſe 
Juolter had given her no commitiion to relate fully the 3 
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How ſhall his raſhneſs ſtand the dire alarms, 


If heav'n's omnipotence deſcend in arms? 

Strives he with me, by whom his pow'r was giv'n, 

And is there equal to the Lord of Heav'n ? 

Tub Almighty {poke ; the Goddeſs wing d her flight 

To facred [lion from th' [dean height. 191 

Swift as the rattling hail, or fleecy ſnows 

Drive thro' the ſcies, when Boreas fiercely blows ; 

So from the clouds deſcending Iris falls; 

And to blue Neptune thus the Goddeſs calls. 
Attend the mandate of the Sire above, 

In me behold the meſſenger of Jobe: 

To thy own deeps, or to the fields of air. 

This if refus d, he bids thee timely weigh 200 

How ſhall t hy raiiineſs ſtand the dire alarms, 

If heav'n's omnipotence deſcend in arms? 

Etriv'ft thou with him, by whom all pow r is giv'n ? 
And art thou equa! to the Lord of Heay'n ! 265 
What means the haughty Sov'reign of the ſkies ? 

(The King of Ocean thus, incens d, replies) 
Rule as he will his portion'd realms on high; 
No vaſſal God, nor of his train am l. 
F 2 Three 


cf their diſcourſe : wherefore ſhe is cautioxt r declaring what 
poſſibly he would have conceaied. Neither does Jupiter him- 
ſe lt in what follows reveal hi decrees: For he lets Ap only 
to far into hie will, that he would have him diſcover and rout 
the Greeks : Their good fortune, and the ſucceis which was to 
enſue, ke hides from him, as one who favoured the cauſe of 
Trey. One may remark in this paſſage-Homer's variovs conduct 

diſcretion concerning what ought to be put in practice, or 
left undone; whereby his reader may be iafurmed how to re- 
gulate his own affairs, Euftuthixs. 
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And ancient Rhea, earth's immortal dame : 
Aſlign'd-by lot, our tiiple rule we know; 
Infernal Pluto ſways the ſhades below ; 

Cer the wide clouds, and o'er the ſtarry plain, 
Ethereal Jowe extends his high domain; 

My court beneath the hoary waves I keep, 
And huſh the roarings of the ſacred deep: 
Olympus, and this earth in common lie; 

What claim has here the tyrant of the ſky ? 


v. 2:0. Three brither deities from Saturn came, 
And ancient Rhea, carth*; imrertal dame : 


215 


+5 afope In his Gergies he tells ws, 5% eps Fas- 
teren ſe. fuifſe ) Tis — — — See 


Precluis in Plat. Theol. lib. 1. c. g. Lucian 


— 
; 
T. 
* 


cee, I. 1. c. 1 ſpeaking of the Ternarian from Py:bage- 
t has theſe words; Ta pla nila, x; T3 e wivln. Kat 
| 9. 5 xp Ade * Kablarry va 
Tpioly &fνά‘ N. 

ixu Ti TS arri 

paſſage Trapezuntins 


eadeavoured very ſeriouſly to prove, Arvifttle bad a 
perfect knowledge of the 'Trizity. Duport (who furniſhed 
me with this note, and — af = ſenfible of 
folly of Trapenontius) nevertheleſs in his Guemolagi 
— * or compariſon of our author's ſentences with thofe of 
the 1cripture, has placed oppfite to this verſe that of St. Jobe: 
Ther e are three who give teſti aany in beanen, the Fa ber, the 
Sn, and the Hol Ghft. [ thick this the ſt rongeſt inſtance I 
ever met with of the manner of thinking of ſuch men, whoſe 
too much learning has made them mad. | 
La dani, de falſ. relig. lib. 1 cap. 11. takes this fable to 
be a remain of ancient hittory, importing, that the empire of 
the then known world was divided among the three bro- 
here; to Jupiler the oriental part, which was called Hea- 
veu, as the region of light, or the ſun: to Plats the occidental, 
or /aik-r regions ; and to Nep. ane the ſovereignty of the fear. 
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Far in the diſtant clouds let him contrcul, 220 
And awe the younger brothers of the pole ; 

There to bis children his commands be giv'n, 

The trembling ,;ſervile, ſecond race of heav'n. 

And muſt T then (ſaid ſhe) O fire of Floods ! 


Bear this fierce anſwer to the Kirg of Gods? 225 

Correct it yet, and change thy raſh intent; 

A noble mind diſdauns not to repent, 

To elder brothers guardian ficnds are giv'n, 

To ſcourge the wretch inſulting them and heav'n. 
Great is the profit (thus the God rejoin'd) 230 

When miniſters are bleſa d with prudent mind: 

Warn'd by thy words, to pow'rful Joe I yield, 

And quit, tho? angry, the contended field. 

Not but his threats with Juſtice I diſclaim, | 

The fame our honours, and our birth the fame. 235 

If yet, forgetful of his promiſe giv'n be 

To Hermes, Pallas, and the Queen of heav's ; 

To favour Ion, that place, 

He breaks his faith with half th' ethereal race 

Give him to know, unleſs the Grecian train 240 

Lay yon? proud ſtructures level with the plain, 

Howe er th offence by other Gods be paſt, 

11 


F 3 Thus 

V. 28. To eder brothers.] 1] Irie that ſhe may not ſeem 

to upbraid N with weakneſs of judgment, out of regard 
we d and dignity of his —— ſay that Ju- 


pater is or braver ; but attacking him from a motive 
not in the leaſt invidious, ſuperiority of age, ſhe ſays ſenten- 
tiouſly, that Furies wait upon our elders. The Furies are ſaid 
to wait men in a double ſenſe; either for evil, as upon 
Oreftes after he had 0ain his mother; or elſe for their good, 
as upon elders when they are injured, to protect them and 
7 their wrongs. This is an inftaace that the pagans leck- 


ed upon dird-right nz 8 right Givioe, Euftathizs. - 
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Thus ſpeaking, furious from the field he ſtrode, 
And plung'd into the boſc m of the flood. 24S 
The Lord of Thunders from his lofty height 
Beheld, and thus be ſpoke the Source of light. 
Behold ! the God whoſe liquid arms are hut!'d 
Around the globe, whoſe earthquakes rock the world» 
Defiſts at length his rebel-war to wage, 250 
Secks bis own ſeas, and trembles at our rage. 
Eiſe had my wrath, heav'n's thrones all ſhaking round, 
Burn'd to the bottom of his ſeas profound ; 
And all the Gods that round old Saturn dwell, 
Had heard the thunder to the deeps of bell, 255 
Well was the crime, and well the vengeance ſpar d ; 
Ev'n pow'r immenſe had found ſuch battle hard. 
Go thou, wy fon ! the trembling Greeks alarm, 
Shake my broad Zgis o'er thy active arm, 
Be god-like He&or thy peculiar care, 269 
Swell his bold beart, and urge his ſtrength to war: 
Let Hen conquer, till th* Acbaian train 
Fly to their ſhips and Helleſpont again - 


Then 


v. 252. Elſe bed my wren, 8&c ] This repreſentation-of 
eras wich mnt bare tens the cont of oe lck mig 
powers ' eptune, whered elements 
been endangered, isimaged in theſe few lines with nobleneſe 


ſuitable to the occaſion. AMriton has a thought very like it in 


his fourth book, where he repreſents what muſt have happened 
bf Jatas and Gabriel had encountered. 


— Net enly Paradiſe 
© [n this commotioa, but the ſtarry cope 
© Of hea v'n, perhaps, and all the elements 
At leaſt had gone to wreck, diſturbꝰd and torn 
* With violence of this conflict, had not ſoon 
Th Almighty, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, Ce. 
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Then Creece ſhall breathe from toils--the Godhead 
faid : 

His will divine the ſon of Fove obey'd. 265 

Not half ſo ſwift the ſailung ſalcon flies, | 

That drives « turtle thr; the liquid les; 

As N abus ſhooting from th I brow, 


Glides down the mountain to ite plain below. 


There Hecłor ſeated by the ſtream he fees, 270 

His ſenſe returning with the coming breeze; 

Again his pulſes beat, his ſpirits riſe ; 

Again his lov'd companions meet his eyes ; 

Jove thinking of his pains, they paſt away. | 

To whom the God who gives the golden day. 275 

Why fits great Hecter from the field fo far, 

What grief, what wound; withholds him from the war ? 

The fainting hero, as the viſion bright | 

Stood ſhining o'er him, half unſeal'd his fight ; 

What bleſt immortal, with commanding breath, 280 

Thus wakers Hey from the fleep of death ? 

Has fame not told, how, while wy truſty fword 

Bath'd Greece in „ and her battle gor d, 

The mighty 4jex with a deadly blow 

Had almoſt ſunk me to the ſhades below ? 285 

Ew'n yet, methinks, the gliding ghoſts I ſpy, 

And hell's black horrors ſwim before my eye. 

To him Apollo. Be no more diſmay'd ; 

See, and be firong ! the Thundł rer ſends thee aid: 
F4 | Behold 

at Joe GY Ao pot Cann) 

power of Jupiter, to make Hefor's pains ceaſe from the mo- 

ment wherein Jupiter firſt turned his thoughts towards him. 

Apollo finds him fo far recovered, as to be able to fit up, and 


know luis friends. Thus much was tue work of , puter ; the 
God of health perſects the cure. 
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Behold ! thy Pharbus ſhall his arms employ, 290 

Phebus, propitious ſtill to thee and Troy. 

Inſpire thy warriors then with manly force, 

And to the ſhips impel thy: rapid horſe : 

Ev'n I will make thy fiery courſers way, 

And drive the Grecians -headlong to the ſea. 
Thus to bold Hefor ſpoke the fon of Jove, 

And breath'd immortal ardour from above. 

As when the pamper'd ſteed, with reins unbound, 

Breaks from his ſtall, and pours along the ground; 

With ample ſtrokes he ruſlies to the flood, 300 

To bathe his fides and cool his fiery blood: 

His head now freed, he toſſes to the ſkies ; 

His mane diſhe ved o'er his ſhoulders flies. 

He ſnuffs the females in the well-known plain, 

And fprings, exulting, to bis ficlds again : 305 

Urg'd 


V. 298. As when ihe pamper'd feed.] This is 
Om > pp tc nb aching + peed whe fone we 

ticks retained no more than the two firſt verſes and the four 
haſt in this place, and that they gave the verſes two marks, by 
the one (which was the aſteriſm) they intimated, that the four 
Jines were very beautiful; but by the other (which was the 
lens] that they were ill placed. I believe an impartial 
x who confiders the two places will be of the ſame opi- 
Taff» has improved the juſtneſe of this ſimite in his ſinteenth 
Nh ew Rinaldo returning from the arms of Frmide to 
battle, is compared to the ſteed that is taken from his paſtures 
and mares to the ſervice of tiie war: The reverſe of the cis- 


Qual force deſtri. r, cb'al faticoſs 
1 Parme wincitcy fia telte, 

E laſciv: marito in vil ripoſe 

Fre gli armenti, ne paſchi erri diſciolto , 
8. dea e ſucn di tromba, o lumins,2 
Acciar, cela tofto annitrends b volte; 

Gia gia brame Parringe, d Phuom ual der ſeo 
Peortand?, urtata riurtar nel corſe. 
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Urg'd by the voice divine, thus Hector flew, 
Full of the God; and all his hoſts purſue. 
As when the force of men and dogs combin'd 
Invade the mountain goat, and branc hing hind : 
Far from the hunter's rage ſecure they lie 310 
Cloſe in the rock, (not fated yet to die) 
When lo! a lion ſhoots acroſs the way! 
They fly : at once the chaſers and the prey: 
So Greece, that late in conqu'ring troops purſu'd, 
And mark'd their progreſs thro? the ranks in blood, 315 
Soon as they ſee the furious chief appear, 
Forget to vanquiſh, and conſent to fear. 

Thoas with grief obſerv'd his dreadful courſe, 
Thoas, the braveſt of th Ztolian force : 
Skill'd to direct the jav'lin's diſtant flight, 320 
And bold to combat in the ſtarding fight; 
Nor more in councils fam'd for ſolid ſenſe, 
Than winning words and heav'nly eloquence. 
Gods! what por:ent (he ciy'd) theſe eyes invades ? 
Lo Hedtrr riſes from the Stygian ſhades ! 325 
Ve faw him, late, by thund'ring Aja kill'd ; a 
What God reſtores him to the frighted field; 
And not content that half of Greece lie ſlain, 
Peurs new deſtruction on her ſons again? 

F 5 He 

V. 311. Net fated yet to die.] Dacier has a remark 
on this peſſage, that Her extended deſt. ay (that is the care 
of providence) even to the beaſls cf the ficld; an op'nioa that 
agrees perfectly with true theolegy. Ia the bock of F. nas, the 
regard of the creator extending to the meaneſt rank of his crea- 
turcs, is ſtrongly expreſſed in thoſe words cf the Almighty, 
where he make his compaſſion to the brute beats one of the 
reaſons againſt deſtroying N.neweb. Shall I net ſpare the great 
ci'y, in which there are mere than fixſcore thouſand perſcts, en. 
aſſe mech cattle ? And what is Mili more pata el to this paTage, 
in St, Mar. ch. 10. Are art te ſparrows ſold for a ſar lin, 
= | nn on: of chem ſb | nt all to the ground, . tibout jeu 

ig. 
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He comes not, Jove ! without thy pow'rful will, 330 
Lo! ftill he lives, purſues, and conquers ftill ! 
Yet hear my counſel, and his worſt withſtand ; 
The Greeks' main budy to the fleet command: 
But let the few whom briſker ſpirits warm, 
Stand the firſt onſet, and provoke the ſtorm: - 335 
Thus point your arms; and when ſuch foes appear, 
Fierce as he is, let Fedor learn to fear. 

The warrior ſpoke, the liſt'ning Greeks obey, 
Thick'ving their ranks, and form a deep array. 
Each Ajax, Teucer, Merion, gave command, 340 
"The valiant leaders of the Cretan band, 

And Mars like Meges : Theſe the chiefs excite, 
Approach the foe, and meet the coming fight. 
Behird, unnumber'd multitudes attend 

To flank the navy, and the ſhores defend. 345 
Full on the front the preſſing Trojans bear, 

Ard Hector firſt came tow'ring to the war. 

Fheabus himſelf the ruſhing batile led; 

A veil of clouds involy'd his radiant head: 
High-held before him, Joes enormous ſhield 350 
Portentous ſhone, and ſhaded all the field: 

Vulcan to Joe th' immortal gift corfign'd, 

To ſcatter hoſts, and terrify mankind. 
The Greeks expect the ſhock ; the clamours rife 
From diff rent parts, and mingle in the ſkies. 355 
Dire was the hifs of Carts by heroes flung, 

And arrows leaping from the bow- ſtring ſung : 
Theſe drink the life of gen'rous warriors ſlain ; 

Thoſe guiltleſs fall, and thirſt for blood in vain. 

As long as Phabus bore urmev'd the ſhield, 360 
Sate doubtfui corqueſt how ring on the feld; 
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But when aloft he ſhakes it in the ſkies, 

Shouts in their ears, and lightens in their eyes, 

Deep horror ſeizes ev'ry Grecian breaſt, 

Their force is humbled, and their fear comet. 365 

So flies a herd of oxen, ſcatter d wide, 

No ſwain to guard em, and no day to guide, 

When two fell lions from the mountain come, 

And ſpread the carnage thro” the ſhady gloom. 

Impending Phebus pours arourd em fear, 370 

And Troy and Hector thunder in the rear. 

Heaps fall on heaps : the ſaughter Hector leads; 

Firſt great Arceſilas, then Stichius bleeds ; 

One to the bold Betians ever dear, 

And one Meneſ leu, friend, and fam'd compeer. 375 

Medon and 1/aus, rea- ſped ; : 

This fprung frem Phelus, ard th' Athenians led; 

But hapieſs Medon from Oileus came; 

Him Ajax honour'd with a brother's name, 

Thoꝰ born of la wleſs love: From home expell'd, 380 

A baniſh'd man, in Phy ace he dwell'd, 

Preſs'd ty the vengeance of an angry wife, 

Trey ends, at laſt, his labours and his life. _ 
Mecyfles 


v. 362. Put when al ft be ſbakes.) Apelli in this paTige, 
by the mere ſhak.ng bis gie, without acting offenũvely, 
annoys and puts the Gree: into di ſorder. EHu, thus 
thinks that fuck a motion might pofſibly create the ſaine 
confuſion, as hath been reported by biittoriars to proceed 
from 2 fears : or that it might intimate ſome drea Hul 
conſu in the air, and a noiſe ifſuing crom theme; a 
notion which ſecms to be warranted by Apoil,*s out-cry, 
which preſently follows in the {ne verſe. Bat periaips we 
need not go fo far to account for this fiction of fer ; 
The fight of a bero's arwontr often has the like effect in an 
Epic Poem : The shield or Vriince A: thar in Spenſer works the 
lauge Wondets with this EH of Apuite. 
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2 Palydamas o erthtew; 

» brave Clonius ! great Agenor flew. 

By Paris, Deiochus i - dies, hs 
Pierc'd thro” the ſhoulder as be ba ſely flies. 

Flies arm laid Echius on the plain; 
Stretch'd on one heap, the victoꝶs ſpoil the ſain. 
The Greeks diſinay d, conſug'd, diſperſe or fall, 390 
Some ſeek the trench, ſome ſkulk behind the wall, 
While theſe fly trembling, others pant for breath, 
Ard o'er the ſlaughter flalks gigantic death. 

Oa ruſk'd bold Hear, gloowy as the night, 


Forbids to plunder, animates the fight, 395 


Points to the fleet: For by the Gods, who flies, 
Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies; 
No 

v. 386. By Paris, Deiochus inglerions dier, 
i Fierc d thre” the ſbenlller as be baſely flies.) 
Here is one that falls under the ſpear of Paris, ſmitten ia 
the extremity of his ſhoulder as he was flyi Thie gives 
occ2fion to a pretty obſervation in Exffartis, this is the 
only Greek who falls by a wound in the back, ſo careful is 
Homer of the honour of his countrymen. And this remark 
will appear not ill-grounded, if we except the death of 
Eioneus in the beginning of lib. 6. | 

v. 396. Fer by the Geds, who flies, &.] It ſometimes 
bappers (ue Leggins] that a writer in ſpeaking of ſome 
perſon, all on a puts himſelf in that other's 
and ade his pert; a figure which marks the impe- 
tuoſity and hurry of paſſion. It is this which Homer pruc- 
es in theſe verſes; the Poet ſtop< his narration, forgets his 
own perſon, and inftantly, without any notice, puts this 
prec'pitate menace into the mouth of his furious and tranſ- 
ported hero. Hew muſt bi- diſcourſe have langriched, Lad 

he nayed to tell us, HeQor then ſaid il eſe, er the hike words. 
Inflead of which, by this unexpected tranſtion he prevents 
tke reacer, and the tranfities is made befure the Poet him- 
ſelf ſeems fenfible he had made it. The true and proper 
place for this ſigure is when the time fre ſſe-, and when the 
occaſion wilt not allow of any delay. It is ckgant then to 
peſe from one perſon to another, as in that of Hecateus. The 
Id, cxtrencly dijccatenicd ot the ard. r be Had received, 
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No friendly hand his fun ral pyre compoſe. 

Who ſtops to plunder in this ſignal hour, 400 

The birds ſhall tear him, and the dogs devour. 

Furious he ſaid ; the ſmarting ſcourge refourds ; 

The courſers fly ; the fnccking chaciet bounds: 

The hoſts ruſh on ; loud clamours ſhake the thore ; 

The horſes thunder, Earth and Ocean roar ! 405 

Apollo, planted at the trench's bound, 

Puſh d at the bank · down funk th enormous mound : 

Roll'd in the ditch the heavy ruin lay ; 

A ſudde? road! a long ard ample way. 

Oer the dread ſoſſe (a late-impervious ſpace) 410 

Now fieeds, and men, ard cars, tumultuous paſs. 

The crouds the downward level trod; 

Before them flam'd the ſhield, and march'd the God. 

Then with his hand he ſhook the mighty wall ; 

Ard lo! the turrets nod, the bulwarks fall. 415 

Eafy, as when aſhore an infant ſtands, 

And craws imagin'd houſes in the fands ; 

The ſportive wanton, pleas'd with ſome new play, 

Sweeps the flight works and faſhion'd domes away. 
Thus 


gore commend to he Horace o withdraw —It is ne wiy 
in my peer to $ efere would nat 6 
** and if you 1 net int olve fo end in 22 


pert, as ef © avs ameng ſome other — — 


23. 

V. 416. Ar when ofbere an infant flands.) This fimile 
of the ſand is inimitable ;, it is not caſy to imagine any thing 
mere exact and emphatical to deſcribe che tumbling and 
confuſed heap of a wall, ia a moment. Moreover the 
compariſon here taken from ſand is the juſter, as it riſes 
from the very place sud ſcene before us. For the 
wall here. demoliſhed, as it was founded on the coſt, mult * 
needs border cy the fand, wherefore the mum ilitude is 
borrowed immediately from the fabject of the matter under 
view, 


4, 
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Thus vaniſh'd, at thy touch, the tow'rs and walls; 420 
The toil of thouſands in a moment falls. 
The Grecians gaze around with wild deſpair, 
Confus'd, and weary all the pow'rs with pray'r ; 
Exhort their men, with praiſes, threats, commands; 


And urge the Gods, with voices, eyes, and bands. 425 


Experienc'd Neftor chief obteſts the ſkies, 
And weeps his country with a father's eyes. 
O Fove if ever on his native ſhore, 
One Greek enrich'd thy ſhrine with offer'd gore; 
If Cer, in hope our country to behold, 430 
We paid the fatteſt firſtlings of the fold; 
If e'er thou fign'ft our wiſhes with thy nod; 
Perform the promiſe of a gracious God ! 
This day pre ſerve our navies from the flame, 


And fave the reliques of the Grecian name. 435 
Thus pray'd the fage : Th' Eternal gave conſent, 
And peals of thurder ſhook the firmament. 


Preſumptucus Troy miſtook th* accepticg ſign, 
Ard catch'd new fury at the voice divine. 
As, 


V. 428. 0 Jovel if ever, &.] The form of Nefler's 
yer in this place reſembles that of CZryſes in the firſt 
— * And it is worth remarking, that the Port well knew 
what ſhame and confuſton the reminding one of putt benefits 
is apt to produce. From the ſame topick Achilles talks 
with his mothcr, and Thetis hericlf accoſt: Fewe; and 
likewiſe Raik, where he holds a paley with Achilles. 
This righteous prayer hach its wiſhed accompliſhment. E- 
fas. 

V. 438. Preſumpiucus Troy miftzek the fon.) The 
thunder of Jupiter is defigned ar a mark of his X of 
Neſicr's prayers, and a ſigu of his favour to the Greeks. 
Hewerer, there being nothing in the. prodigy particular to 
the Gre d, the Teen en bound it in their ewn favour, as 
they ſeem warranted by tacir prefent ſucce%. This ſelf- 
partiatity of men in apprepriativg to themicires the pro- 
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The roaring deeps in wat'ry mountains riſe, 

Ä —— 5 + nM 

Its womb deluge, and its : 

Thus OO and o'er-pow'ring all, 

Mount the thick Trojans up the Grecian wall; 445 

Legions on legions from each ſide ariſe: 

Thick ſound the keels ; the ſtorm of arrows flies: 

Fierce on the ſhips above, the cars below, 

Theſe wield the mace, and thoſe the jav'lin throw, 
While thus the thunder of the battle rag d., 450 


And lab ring armies round the works engag d; 


Still in the tent Patroclus fate, to tend 
The good Eurypplas, his wounded friend. 
He ſprinkles healing balms, to anguiſh kind, 
And adds diſcourſe, the med*cine of the mind. 45< 
But when he faw, aſcending up the fleet, 
Victorious Trey: Then, ſtarting from his ſeat, 
With bitter groans his ſorrows he expreſt, 
He wrings his hands, ke beats his manly breaſt. | 
Tho 
tection of heaven, has always been natural to them. In the 
ſame manner Virgil makes Tura explain the transforma» 
tion of the Trejas ſhips inte oymphs, as an ill omen to the 
Trojans. | 
Trojones hec monſftra „ bis Jupiter ipſe 
rojones he gs Jupiter ipſe 
Hiſtory furniſhes many inftances of oracles, which, by reaſon 
of inis partial interpretation, have proved an occaiioa to lead 
men into great misfortunes: It was the caſe of Cræſas in 
bis wars with Cyrus ; and a like miſtake engaged Pyrrbus to 
make war upon the Romans. 
V. 448. On the fit ab. ve, the cars below.) This is a 
new ſort o' battle, which Homer has never before mentioned ; 


the Greeks on their thips, and the T7ojens in their chariots, 
fight as on a plain, Exftithins, 


132 


Depart I muſt: What horrors firike my eyes? 
Charg'd with Achilles high commands I go, 
A mournfut witneſs of this ſcene of woe: 
I haſte to urge him, by his country's care, 
To riſe ia arms, and ſhine again in war. 
Perhaps ſome fav'ring God his ſoul may bend; 
The voice is pow'rful of a faithful friend. 

He ſpoke ; and ſpeaking, ſwifter than the wind 
Sprung from the tent, and left the war / behind. 


But ſtrive, tho* num'rous, to repulſe in vain. 

Nor could the Trojans, thro' that firm anay, 

Force to the fleet ard tents, th' impervious way. 

As waen a ſhipwright with Palladian art, 

Smooths the rough wood, and levels ev'ry part; 475 

With equal han | he guides his whole defign, 

Zy the juſt rule, and the CireRting line: 

The martial leaders with like ſkill and care, 

Preferv'd their line, and equal kept the war. 

Brave deeds of arms thro' all the ranks were tryed, 480 

And ev'ry ſhip ſuſtained an equal tide. 

At one proud bark, high-tow'ring o'er the fleet, 

Ajax the great, and god-like Fedor meet: 

For one bright prize the matchleſs chicfs contend, 

Nor this the ſhips can fie, nor that defend; 435 
| One 


V. 472. Nor could the Trojan Farce to the fleet and 


tents th” impervices wiy.] Homer always marks diſtinctly 
the place of battle ; he here fhews us clearly, that the Tro- 
jour attacked the ficit fine of the flect that ſtood next the 
wall, or the veiſck which were drawn for:mo:t on the land: 
theic veſſcls were a ſtrong r2mpart to the tents which were 
pitch'd behind, and to the other line of the cavy which ſtood 
nearer to the Ca; to pbengtrate therefore to the tents,* they 
muſt necetfarily force tir: firſt hace, and defeat the troups 
which deſcuded it. Exftaitias. 
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Tho? yet thy ſtate requires redreſs (he cries) 4560 


PE 


Th' embody'd Greeks the fierce attack ſuſtain, 470 
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That find as fate, this ated by a God. 
The ſon of Chrius in his daring hand, 
The deck approaching, ſhakes a flaming brand ; 
But pierc'd by Te/amen's huge lance expires; 490 


As ſtretch'd in duſt before the ſtern he lay. 


Oh! all of Trojan, all of Lycian race! 


Lo! where the ſon of royal Chytius lies, 
Ab fave his arms, ſecure his obſequies ! 
This faid, his eager jaw n fought the foe : 


But Fjax ſhunn'd the meditated blow. 


Not vainly yet the forceful lance was thrown: 300 

It ſtetch'd in duſt unhappy Lycopbros -- 

An exile long, ſuſtain'd at Aja board, 

A faithful ſervant to a foreign Lord; 

In peace, in war, for ever at his fide, 

Near his lov'd maſter, as he liv'd, be dy'd. $05 

From the high poop he tumbles on the ſand, 

And lies, a lifeleſs load, along the land. 

With anguiſh 4jax views the piercing fight, 

And thus inflames his brother to the fight. 
Teucer, behold! extended on the ſhore 

Our friend, our lov'd companion ! now no more ! 

Dear as a parent, with a parent's care, 


To fight our wars, he left his native air. 


This death deplor'd to Hector s rage we owe; 
Revenge, revenge it on the eruel foe. 515 
Where are thoſe darts on which the fates attend ? 
And where the bow, which Phebus taught to bend.? 
Impatient Teucer haſt ning to his aid, 

Before the chief his ample bow difplay d; 


The 
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The well-tor'd quiver on his ſhoulders hung: 320 
Then hif'd his arrow and the bow-ftring ſung. 
Cyrus, Piſenor's ſon, renown'd in fame, 

(To thee, Po/ydamas . an honour d name) ; 
Drove thro” the thickeſt of th* embattel'd plains 

The ftariling ſteeds, and ſhook his eager reins. 525 
As all on glory ran his ardent mind, 
The pointed death arrefts him from behind : 
Throꝰ his fair neck the thrilling arrow flies ; 
In youth's firſt bloom reluctantly he dies. 


The headlong covrſers ſpurn his empty car; 

"Till fad Polydamas the ſteeds retrain'd, 

And gave, Afiynous, to the careful bard ; 

Then, fir'd to ruſh'd amidſt the foe ; 

Rage edg d his ſword, and ftrengthen'd ev'ry blow. 535 
Once more bold Texcer, in his country's cauſe, - 

At Hector's breaſt a choſen arrow draws ; 

And had the weapon fourd the deſtin d way, 

Thy fall, great Trojan ! had renown'd that day. 

But Hactor was not doom'd to periſh then: 

'Th' all-wiſe Diſpoſer of the fates of men, 

(Imperial Fove) his preſent death withſtands ; 

Nor was ſuch glory due to Teucer's hands. 

At his full ftretch as the tough ſtring he drew, 

Struck by an arm unſeen, it burſt in wo; 545 

Down 2:ypp'd the bow: the ſhaft with brazen head 

Fell innocent, and on the duſt lay dead. 

TY aftoniſh'd archer to great 4jax cries ; 

Some God prevents our deſtin'd enterprize : 

Some God, propitious to the Tejan foe, 550 

Has, from my arm unfailing, ſtruck the bow. 


549 


And 


Hu!l'd from the lofty ſ-at, at diſtance far, 530 
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On his brave head a creſted helm he plac d. 
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And broke the nerve my hands had twin d with art, 
Strong to impel the flight of many a dart. 

Since heav'n commands it (Ajax made reply) 
Difiniſs the bow, and lay thy arrows by; 355 
Thy arms no leſs ſuffice the lance to wield, * 
In the firſt ranks indulge thy thirſt of fame, 
Thy brave example ſhall the reft inflame. 
Fierce as they are, by long ſucceſſes vain ; 560 
To force our firet, or ev'n « ſhip to gain, . 
Aſks toil, and ſweat, and blood : Their utmoſt might 
Shall find its mateh No more: Tis ours to fight. 

Then Teucer laid his faithleſs bow afide ; 56s 


The four-fold buckler o'er bis ſhovider ty d ; 


With nodding horſe-hair formidably grac'd ; 

A dart, whoſe point with braſs refulgent ſhines, 

The warrior wields ; and his great brother joias. ; 
This Hector ſaw. and thus expreſs'd bis joy. 570 

Ye troops of Lycia, Dardanus, and Troy ! 

Be mindful of yourſelves, your arcient fame, 

And ſpread your glory with the navy's flame. 

Jeu is with us; I faw his hand, but now, 

From the proud archer ſtrike bis vaunted bow. $75 

Indulgent Joe] how plain thy favours ſhine, 

When happy nations bear the mark divine ! 

How eaſy then, to ſee the ſinking ſtate 

Of realms accurſt, deſerted, reprobate ! 

Such is the fate of Greece, and ſuch is ours: | 580 

Behold, ye warriors, and exert your pow'rs. 

* | Death 
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Death is the worſt ; a fate which all muſt try ; 
And, for our country, tis a bliſs to die. 
The gallant man, tho? flain in fight he be, 
Yet leaves his nation fafe, his children free; 383 
Entails a debt on all the grateful tate ; 
His own brave friends ſhall glory in his fate 
His wife live honour d, all bis race ſucceed ; 
Ard late poſterity enjoy the deed ! 
This rouz'd the foul in ev'ry Trojan breaſt; 5390 
The god-like 4jax next his Greeks addreſt. 
How long, ye warriors of the Argive race, 
(To gen'rous Argos what a dire diſgrace !) 


are of opinion, that **twould be 4 adrantageous for young 
Joidiers ma read this lefſon, conciſe as it is, a+ all the volumes 
of Tyrieas, wherein be endeavours to raiſe the ſpirits of his 
countrymen, Heer makes a noble enumeration of the 

ineſs of a city conſiſte. For having 


the three great evils to which a 
$ the laughter of the men, 
by tire, the leading 


and afſitance of Jepiter. But that of Ajex is the 
litick, fuller of ent, and apter to perſuade : 
or it abounds with n+ leſs than ſeven generous arguments 

to inipire reſolution, He exhorts his people cven to death, 
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What hopes remain, what methods to retire, 

If once your veſſels catch the Trojan fire ? 

Mark how the flames approach, how near they fall, 

How He der calls, and Frey obeys his call! 

Not to the tance that dreadful voice invites, 606 

It calls to death, and all the rage of fights. 

Tis now no time for wiſdom or debates ; 

To your own hands are truſted all your fates : 

And better far, in one deciſive ſtrife, 

One day ſhall end our labour, or our life ; 606 

Than keep this hard-got inch of barren ſands, 

Still preſsd, and prefs'd by ſuch inglorious hands. 
Tbe liſt ning Grecians feel their leader's flame, 

And ev'ry kindling boſom pants for fame. 

Then mutual on either fide; 610 

Ny Hector here the Phecian Schedius dy d; 

There pierc'd by Har, funk Laodamas, 

Chief of the foot, of old Antencr's race. 

Polydamas laid Otus on the fand, | 
The fierce commander of th Epeian band. 615 
The victor ſtor ping, from the death withdrew ; 
(That valv'd life, O Phebus was thy care) 

But C aſaus boſom took the flying ſpear : 


from the danger to which their navy was which if 
once contumed, they were never like to get - Andas 
the Trejas were bid to die, ſo he bids his men dare to dic like- 
wie; and indeed with great neceſity, for the Trojans may 
recruit after the engagement, but for the Greets, they had no 
better way than to hazard their lives; and if they ſhould 

: gain nothing ee by it, yet at leaſt they would have a ſpee- 

| 13 a liagring and dilatory deſtrucion. Eufta- 
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His corps fell bleeding on the flipp'ry ſhore; 60 
Doleps, the ſon of Lampus, ruſhes on, 

from the race of old Laomedon, 


And fam'd for proweſs in a well fought ß eld ; 

He pierc'd the centre of his ſounding ſhield: 625 
But Meges, Phyleus' ample breaſt- plate wore, 

(Well known in fight on Selle“ winding ſhore, 

For King Expbetes gave the golden mail, 

and firm with many a jointed ſcale) | 
Which oft, in cities ſtorm'd, and battles won, 630 
Had fav'd the father, and now faves the ſon. 

Full at the Trojer's head he urg'd his Jance, 

Where the high plumes above the helmet dance, 
Neu- ting d with Tyrien dye: In duſt below 

Shorn from the creſt, the purple honours glow. 635 
Mean time their fight the Spartan King ſurvey'd, 
And ftood by Mages fide, a fudden ail, 
Thro' Dolops' ſhoulder urg d his forceful dart, 
Which held its paſſage thro” heart, 


And ifſu'd at his breaft. With thund'ring fourd 640 


The watrior falls, extended on the 
In ruſh the corqu'ring Greeks to ſpoil the flain ; 

But Hedor's voice excites his kindred train ; 

The hero moſt, from Hicetaon ſprung, 

Fierce Menalippus, gallant, brave, and young. . 645 
He (ere to Trey the Grecians croſs'd the main) 

Fed his large oxen on Percote's plain ; 

But when ogprefs'd, his country claim'd his care, 
Return'd to [hon, and excell'd in war: | 

For this, in Priam's court he held his place, 550 
Belov'd no lefs than Priam's royal race. 


Him 
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Wik equal ardour Menalippus glows - 665 
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Him Hedor fingled, as his troops he led, 

And thus inflany him, pointing to the dead. 
Lo Menalippus ! lo where Dolops lies; 


And is it thus our 


royal kinſman dies ? 655 


 Ofermatch'd he falls; to two at once a prey, 


And lo! they bear the bloody arms away ! 

Come on—a diftant war no longer wage, 

But hand to hand thy country's foes engage : 

Till Greece at once, and all her glory end; 660 
Or Ilen from her tow'ry height deſcend, 


Hear'd from the loweſt ſtone ; and bury all 


In one fad ſepulchre, one common fall. 
Hector (this faid) ruſh'd forward on the foes : 


Then Hax thus Oh Greeks ! reſpe& your fame, 

Reſpect yourſelves, and learn an honeſt ſhame : 

Let mutual rev'rence mutual warmth inſpire, 

And catch from brea't to breaſt the noble fire. 

On valour's fide the odds of combat lie, 670 

The brave live glorious, or lamented die; 

The wretch that trembles in the field of fame, 

Meets death, and worſe than death, eternal ſhame. 
His gen'rous ſenſe he not in vain iwparts.; 

It funk, and rooted in the Grecian hearts 675 

They join, they throng, they thicken at his call, 

And flank the navy with a brazen wall ; 1 

Shields 


V. 677. And flank the Sith a brazen Tall.) The 
Poet hes built the * mon, - new fort of wall out of their 
arm; and pe one might tay, twas from this paſſage 
Ap-lle barrowed that oracle Which he gave to the Athenians 
about their wall of wood; in like manner the Spartans were 
ſaid to have a wall of bones: If fo, we mutt allow tae God not 
a little obliged to the Port. EAabi. | b 
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Shields touching ſhields, in order blaze above, 
And ftop the Trojans,tho' impell'd by Jove. 

The fiery Spartan firſt, with loud applauſe, 

Warms the bold fon of Nefter in his cauſe. 

Is there (he faid) in arms a youth like you, 

So ſtrong to hight, ſo ative to purſue ? 

Why ſtand you diſtant, nor attempt a deed ? 
He faid, and backward to the lines retit d ; 

Forth ruſh'd the youth, with martial fury fir d, 

Beyond the foremoſt ranks ; his lance he threw, 

And round the black battalions-caſt his view. 

The troops of Trey recede with ſudden fear, 690 

While the ſwift ja lin hiſs'd along in air. 

Advancing Mena'ippus met the dart 

With his bold breaſt, and felt it in his heart : 

Thund'ring he falls; his falling arms reſcund, 

And his broad buckler rings againft the ground. 695 

The victor leaps upon hisproftrate-prize ; 

Thus on a roe the well-breath'd beagle flies, 

And rends his fide, freſh-bleeding wich the dart 

Tue. diſtant hunter ſent into his heart. 

Obſerving Hecler to the reſcue flew., 700 

Bold as he was, Antilechus withdrew : 

So when a ſavage, ranging o'er the plain, 

Has torn the ſhepherd's dog, or ſhepherd fwain ; 

While conſcious of the deed, he glates around, 

Ard hears the gath'ring multitude re ſound, 

Timely be flies the yet untaſted food, 

And gains the friendly ſhelter of the wocd. 


705 


So fears the youth; all Trey with ſhouts purſue, 
While ſtones and darts in mingled tempeſts flew ; 
Bur 
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But enter d in the Grecian ranks, he turns "716 


Now on the fleet the tides of Trojans drove, 
Fierce to fulfil the ſtern-decrees of Joe. 
The Sire of Gods, confirming Thetts' prayer, 

The Greciin atdour quench'd in deep deſpair ; 715 
'But lifts to glory Troy'#prevailing bands, | 
Swells all their hearts, and ſtrengthens all their hands. 
On Idas top he waits with longing eyes, 

To view the navy blazing to the Ries; 

Then, nor till then, the ſcale of war ſhall turn, 720 
The Trojans fiy, and conqutr'd Ther bum. 

Theſe fates revolv'd in his atmighty mind, 
He raiſes Hud to the work delign'd, 
Bids him with more than mortal fury glow, 
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He foams with wrath ; beneath bis gloomy brow 
"Like fiery metecrs his red eye-balls glow : od 


The radiant helmet on his temples burns, 
Waves when be nods, and lightens as he turns: 

For Fove his ſplendor round the Chief had thrown, 
And caſt the blaze of both the hoſts on one. 735 
Unhappy glories! for his fate was near, 

Due. to ſtern Pallas, and Pelides' ſpear : 
Yet Jove deferr'd the death be was to pay, 
And gave what fate allow'd, the honours of a day! 


. Now all on fire for fame, his breaſt, his eyes 740 


Burn at each foe, and ſingle ev'ry prize; 
. Grill at the cloſeſt ranks, the thickeſt fight, 
He points his ardour, and exerts his might. 
The Grecian- Phalanx, moveleſs as a tow'r, 
On all fides batter'd, yet reſiſts his power: 745 
80 ſome tall rock o'erbangs the hoary main, 
By winds affail'd, by billows beat in vain, 
*Uumov'd it hears, above, the tempeſt blow, 
And ſees the wat'ry mountains break below. 
+ Girt in ſurrounding flames, he ſeems to fall 750 
Like fire from Jove, and burſts upon them all: 
| Burſts as a wave that from the clouds impends, 
And ſwell'd with tempeſts on the ſhip deſcends ; 
White 
V. n te fern Pullas. ] It may 
de aſked, what Pallas has to do with the Fates, or what Power 
- has ſhe over them? Hemer ſpeaks thus, becauſe Miner va has 
already reſolved to ſuecour Achilles, and deceive Heer in the 
at ance Ke tao —— 
: akiog, is wi 
Den of For, and it is wiſdom which prefides over the coun- 
| ſels of his providence , therefore ſhe may be looked upon as 
drawing all things to the fatal term to which they are decreed. 
n V. 754. Burſts as a wave, &c.] Lenginus, obſerving that 
+ eftentimes the principal beauty of writing conſiſt ia the judi- 
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* White are the decks with foam ; the winds aloud 
How! o'er the maſts, and fing thro' ev'ry ſhroud : 788 
G2 | * 


+cious aſſembliag of the great 
, rr 
of Homer — of it. + = 
1 tetror of a 
© takes care'to whatever are the accidetits of moſt dread 
and horror in a ſituation : He is not content to tell us 
% the mariners were «in danger, but ke dings them dere or 
ure, upon t every moment 
9 — 2 — 4 wave — the very words and ſyl- 
S I « {ables of the deſcript us un i of their peril.” 
| He ſhews, that a Poet | Port of le judgment wonkd amuſe binrhifin 
leſs important circumſtances, and ſpoil the whole effect 1 — 
image by minute, ill-choſengor ſaperfiuous particulars. Thus 

Arai endea vouriag to refine upon that tine, 


And inflant death en ev'ry wave appears ! 
He turned it thus, 


A ſlender plank preſerves them frem their fate. 


Which, by flouriſhing IIA 4 toftineſe 
and terror of it, and is ſo far from improving the image, that 
the 
and 


it leſſere and vaniſhes in his management. By 
danger to a ſingle line, he has ſcarce left the ſhadow of it, 

indeed the word preſerve: takes away even that. The fam= 
critick produces a fragment of an old poem on the Arimaſp,- 
ans, written in this falſe tafte, whoſe author, he doubts not, 
imagined he had ſaid ſomething wenderſul in the following 
aff<Qed verſes. I have done my beſt to give them tbe ſame 
— 

ones. 


© Ye pow'rs What madneſs ! How on ſhips ſo frail, 
* (Tremendous thought !) can thoughtleſs mortals 
© For ſtormy ſeas they quit the pleaſing plain, 
' © Plaat woods, in waves, and dwell amidſt the main. 
Far o'cr the deep (a irackleſs path) they go, 

And wander oceans, ia purſuit of woo. 

© No eaſe their hearts, no reſt their eyes can find, ; 
© On heav'n their looks, and on the waves their mind-; 
* Sank are their ſpirits, while their arms they rear ; 

© And gods are weary'd with their fruitleſs pray'r,”* 


— 


— — 


8 
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Pale, trembling, tir'd, the ſailors freeze 
So pale the Gredks the eyes of Hector meet, 
The chief ſs thunders, and ſo takes the fleet. 
Amidft the plain of ſome wide water'd fen, 
At large expatiate o'er the ranker mend :) 
 Leaps onthe herds before the herdſinan's eyes; 
The trembling herdſinan far to diſtance flies : 765 
"Some lordly bull (the reſt difpers'd and fled) 
He fingles out ; arreſts, and lays him dead. 
Thus from the rage of Jove-like Hader flew 
All Greece in heaps ; but one he ſeiz'd, and New. 
 Mycenean Periphes, a mighty name, 776 
In wifdom great, in arms well known to fame: 
The winiſter of ſtern Euren ire 
Againſt Alcides, Coprens, was his fire : 
The-fon redeen#'d the honours of the race, 
A ſon as gen'rous as the Bre was baſe ; 7735 
Der all his country's youth conſpicuous far 
—— 
a to 2 force to yie 
2 — 
' | foot : his heels 
Sapine be fell; i . 780 
n Chief th invading 7 Jan preſt, 

And:plung'd the pointed if, in hs breaf 
3 

K or ſhar d his fate. 

Chas'd from the line, the Grecian ny 
Now man the next, receding tow'rd the main: 

Wedg'd 
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> 
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Wedg'd in one body at the tents they ſtand, 
Wall'd round with terns, a gloomy deſp'rate band. 

Now manly ſhame forbids th' inglorious flight; 790 


MXTV. 


Now fear itſelf confines them to the fight : 
Man 


courage breathes in man; but Nefor moſt - 
(The ſage preſerver of the Grecian hoſt). 
Exhonts, adjures, to guard theſe utmoſt ſhbres ; 3 


Aud by their parents, by themſ#lves, implores. 79 


O friends ! be men: your gen'rous breaſts inflame 
With mutual honour, and with mutual ſhame ! 


— — — „ e law, 
Afecur ul em 
Ei L © be cinere de gl ovi. 
A te piangends i ler Saſſati i 


oftras la bianca chiomas veccfi gravi: 
1 la moglie, © le manmelle, « fette, 
Le cune, © i fight, e | marital ſus letto. 
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Think of each living father's rev'rend bend; 80 
Think of each anceſtor with glory dead ; 
Abſent, by me they ſpeak, by me they ſue ;. 
The Gods their fates on this one action lay, 

And all are loſt if you defert the day. 805 
He ſpoke, and round him breath d beroic fires ; 
Minerva ſeconds what the ſage inſpires. 

The midſt of darkneſs Fove around them threw 

She clear'd, reſtoring all the war to view ; x 
A ſudden ray ſhot beaming o'er the plain, 810 
And ſhew'd the ſhores, the navy, and the main. 
Hector they faw, and all who fly or fight, 

The ſcene wide op'ning to the blaze of light. 

Firſt of the field, great 4jax ſtrikes their eyes, 
His port ma jeſtick, and his ample fize : 815 
A pond'rous. mace, with ſtuds of iron crown d, 

Full twenty-cubits long, he ſwings around. 

Nor fights like others fix'd to certain ſtands, 

But looks a moving tow'r above the bands ; 

High on the decks, with vaſt gigantick ſtride, $820- 
The god-like hero ſtalks from fide to ſide. 
So when a horſeman from the wat'ry mead 


(Skill'd in the manage of the bounding ſteed) 


v. 814. Firſt of the field, great Ajax.) In this book, Homer, 
to raiſe the valour of Hecter, gives him Neptune for an antago- 
niſt ; and to raiſe that of Aja, he firſt oppoſed to him Hefor,. 

by Apollo, and now the fame Hact r impelled and ſe- 
_ conded by eiter himſelf, Theſe are firokes of a maſter» 


ST TT1H +131 


Drives 
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Drives four fair courſers, practis d to obey, 

To ſome great eity thro? the poblick way ; 825. 
Safe in his art, as fide by fide they run, 


He ſhifts his ſeat, and vaults from one to one: 
And now to this and now to that he flics ; - 
Admiring numbers follow with their eyes. 

From ſhip to ſhip, thus ar ſwiftly flew, - 

No leſs the wonder of the warring crew. 

As furious Hedfor thunder'd threats aloud,” - 
And ruſh'd enrag'd before the Thojan crowd ; 
Then ſwift invades the ſhips, whoſe beaky prores 
Lay,rank'd contiguous on the bending ſhores. 


830 


155 


and managing horſes was brought to ſo great a 
feQtion in theſe early times, that one — — 


. 
t ſome 
not known in Greece at the ti 


ſay that the compariſon i« 
full ſpeed, whereas the 


vt 
ob 


uſe in his age, and any poet may be allowed to illuſtrate pieces 
of antiquity by images familiar to his own times. This is ſuf- 
ficient for the firſt objeftion ; nor is the ſecond more reaſon- | 
iſons ſhould 4 


Like ſtrength it felt from hope, and from deſpair 3 
And each contends, as his were all the war 
Tas thou, bold Heder ! wboſt reſiſtleſs hand 


Firſt ſeia d a ſhip on that conteſted ſtrand: 853 


"The fame, which dead Protefilais bore, 

The firſt that touch'd th' unhappy Trojan ſhore. 
Forthis in arms the warring nations ſtood, 

And bath'd their breaſts with mutual blood. 
No om to poize the lance, or bend the bow B60 
But band to hand, and man to man they grow : 


Wounded, they wound; and ſeek each others hearts AY 


v. 856. The which dead Proteſilaus bore.) Homer ſeigis 
that Hecker laid hold on the ſhip of the dead Net las, ra di. er 
than on that of any other, that he might not diigrace any of his 
Grecian Generals, Eqyflathius. 
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Is finiſh'd; and the day defir'd appears: 
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Halle, wing th fumes he wilſon hog pears 


Bright with deftruQion of yon hoſtile fleet. 
The coward-counſels of a tim'rous throng 
Of reverend dotards, check d our glory long: 873 
Too long Joe luil'd us with lethargic charms, 


ut now in peals of thunder calls to arms; 


In this great day be crowns our full deſues, 
Wakes all our force, and ſeconds all our fires. 
He ſpoke - the warriors, at his fierce command, $86 
Pour a new deluge on the Grecian band. 
Ev'n Aar paus d (fo thick the jav'lins fly) - 
Stepp'd back, and deubted or to live, or die. . 
Yet where the oars are plac'd, he ſtands to wait 
ta Een 


V: 854. The coward-counſels of a tim"rous throng 
r Of rev read detards— : 
Homer. adds this with u great deal of art and prudence, to an- 
ſwer beforchand all the objeQtions which he well foreſaw would 
de made, becauſe Heer never till now attacks the Grecians 
in their camp, or endeavours to bura their navy. He was re- 
tained by tho elders of Trey, who, frozen with at the fight : 
of Achilles, never ſuffered him to march from the ramparts. 
Our Author forgets nothing that bas the reſemblance of truth 
dot he had yet a farther reaſon for inſerting this, a« it exalt the 
gloty of his principal hero: Theſe elders of Troy thought it leſs 
difficult to defeat the Greeks defended with ſtrong entrench- 
ments, while Achilles was not with them; than to overcome 
them without entrenchments when he aſſiſted them. And this 
is the reaſon that wy 4 og Hector before, and permit 
him now, to ſally on the enemy. Decier. _ 

2 But a Jove calls to arms, Sc.] He Jer ſeems to 
be ſe of an extraordinary impulle from heaven, fignified 
by theſe words the n mighty hand of Jove puſbing him on. It 
is no more than any would be ready to imagine, 
who ſbou. d riſe from a ſtate of diſtreſs or indolence, in to one 
of good fortune, vigour, and aRivity. Enſtathine. 
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Ev'n to the laſt his naval charge defends, | 
Now ſhakes his ſpear, now lifts, and now protends ; 
Ev'n yet the Greeks with piercing ſhouts inſpires, | 
O friends ! O heroes ! names for ever dear, 
Once ſons of Mars, and thunderbolts of war ! 
: Ah! 


V. The ſpeech of Ajax. ] There is ſtrength, cloſe- 
Dt or on iodine og | 


ticks) employ a whole page in extolling and admiring it in ge- 


neral terms. But ſure the of ſuch commen- 
tators, who are always giving us exclamations inſtead of criti- | 
ciſms, may be a mark of great admiration, but of little | 
ment. Of what uſe is this cither to a reader who has a taſte, 

or to ene who has not? To admire a fine paſſage is what the 
former will do without us. However we ought gratefully to 
acknowledge the good-nature of moſt who are not only 
pleaſed with this ſuperficial applauſe given to fine. dut 
are likewiſe inclined to transfer to the critick, who only points 


at theſe beauties, part of the admiration juſtly due to the Poet. 


This is a cheapand eaſy way e 
ancient and modern have ned with ucceſs. Por- 
merly indeed this fort of a 
content to call their y 

ſome of late have paſr'd ſuch collections on the 


ticiſms of great depth and learning, and ſeem to expect the ſame _ 


readers with any thought to underſtand them, ſo their readers 
in return advance nothing in oppoſition to ſuch criticks. 
— 4 — wr Core — 2 manner; 
at an exquiſite ſpirit of peetry—How beautiful a circumſtance 
—# hat deli A ee I ak whe art has the Poet 


Is how ſublime and juft a manner — How finely imagined—How |} 


wonderfully beautiful and petical—And to proceed, without one 
reaſon to interrupt the courſe of their cloquence, moſt com- 
10rtably and ignorantly agoitcophiſing to the cad of the chap- 


fer, 


s 
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Ah ! yet be mindful of your old renown, 

Your great forefathers virtues and your own. 

What aids expect you in this utmoſt trait ?, 

What bulwarks riſing between you and fate? 895 
No aids, no bulwarks your retreat attend, 


| No friends to help, no city to defend. 


This ſpot is all you have, to loſe or keep; 
There ſtand the Trojans, and here rolls the deep. 
Tis hoſtile ground you tread , your native lands 900 
Far, far, from bence : your fates are in your hands. 
Raging he ſpoke ; nor farther waſtes his breath, 
But turns his jav'lin to the work of death. 
—_—_—— rej an arm'd his daring hands 
Againſt the fable with 
8 _ 
The luckleſs warrior at his ſtern lay dead: 
Full twelve, the boldeſt in a moment fell, 
Bent by great ar to the ſhades of hell. 
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SIXTEENTH BOOK 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The fixth battle: The acts and death of Pure 


clus, 


Parrocius (in par faence of the regueſ of Neſtor is the 
eleventh book) intreats Achilles to ſuffer him to go to the affiftance 


of the Greeks with Achilles's treebs and armonr. He agrees to 


it, but at the ſame time charges him to content timſelf with reſ- 


cning the fleet, without farther purſuit of the enemy. The ar- * 


menr, horſes, ſoldiers, and officers of Achilles are deſcribed> 


Achilles offers a bbation for the ſucceſs of bis friend, ofter W 


which Patroclus leads the Myrmidons to battle. The Trojans 


as the fight of Patroclus is Achilles'“ e, taking him for that 


bere, are caft into the utmoſt confiernatics : He beats them off 


from the veſſels, HeQtor himſelf flies, Saryedon is killed, the* | | 


Jupiter wwe: averſe ts bis fate. Several uber particulars of 


the battle are deſeribed ;, in the heat of which, Patrocius, ne W 
than the orders of "Achilles, purſues the foe to the walls of 


Trey; where Apollo repulſes and diſarm: him. Euphordus 
weunds him, and Hector kills him: which concludes the book. 
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— eter. 
While the black veſſels ſmoak'd with human gore. 
The ftreaming tears fall copious from his eyes ; 


We have at the entrance of this book one of the moſt beau- 
tiful parts of the Iliad. The two different characters are admi- 
rably ſuſtained in this dialogue of the two heroes, wherein there 
is not a period but ſtrongly marks not only their natural tem- 
per, but that particular diſpoſition of mind in either, which 
ariſes from the preſent ſtate of affairs. We ſec Patrechs touch- 
ed with the deepeſt compaſſion for the misfortune of the Greeks 
(whom the Trojaz: had forced to retreat to their ſhips, and 
which ſhips were on the poiat of burning) proſtrating himſelf 
before the veſſel of Achilles, and pouring out his tears at his 
feet. Achilles, ftruck with the grief of his friend, demands 
the cauſe of it. Patroclus, pointing to the ſhips, where the 
flames already began to riſe, tells him he is harder than the 
rocks or ſes which lay in proſpect before them, if he is not 
touched with ſo moving a ſpectacle, and can ſee in cold blood 
his friends periſhing before his eyes. As nothing can be more 
natural and affecting than the ſpecch of Patreclxs, ſo nothing is 


< 
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Not faſter, trickling to the plains below, . 
From the tall rock the fable waters flow. 
Divine Pelides, with 


ſcribed in. 

The Pathetic of Patreclzs*s ſpeech is finely contraſted by the 
Fierts of that of Abies. While the former is melting with 
forrow for his countrymen, the utmoſt he can hope from 
ter is but to dorrow his armour and troops; to obtain his 
ſonal aſſiſtance he knows is impoffible a . i 
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V. 773) 
to his own ſhips, ti 


i his friends 
country: And all this concludes with a with, 
poſſible) every Greek and every Trojan might 


that (if it 


except themſelves. Such is that wrath of Achilles, that 
than wrath, as the Greek ein; implics, which Homer has 
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the mother keeys 
lov'd breaſt, with fonder paſſion weeps 


the 


theſe unmanly tears ? 


no infant whom 


11. " No girl, no infoat, 
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nen of this paſſage makes 


That flows fo faſt in 
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Gier ſt thou for me, or for my martial band ? 
Or come ſad tidings from our native land? 

Our fathers live, (our firſt, moſt tender care) 

And hoary Peleus yet extends his days ; | 
Pleas'd in their age to bear their children's praiſe. 
Or may ſame meaner cauſe thy pity claim ? 
Perhaps yon reliques of the Grecian name, 
Doom d in their ſh 


Aud pay the-forfeit of their haughty Lord? 

Whate'erthe cauſe, reveal thy ſecret care, | 
And ſpeak thoſe forrows which a friend would ſhare. 
A ſigh, that inftant from his boſom broke, 


Another follow'd, and Potroc lus ſpoke. 30 


Loet Greece at length with piiy touch thy breaſt, 
Thyſelf a Greet ; and once, of Greeks the beſt l 


idea of the fimile will be much finer, if we comprehend alſo in 
it the mother's fondaeeſs and concern, awakened by this uneaſ - 
neſs of the child, which no leſs aptly correſpoads with the ten- 
derneſs of Achi/les on the of his friend's affliition, And 
there is yet a third branch of the compariſon, in that purſuit, 
and application the infant makes to the mother, in the 
ſame manner as Patrechs follows Achilles with his grief till be 
force» him to take notice of it. I think (all theſe circumſtan- 
ces laid together) nothing can be more affecting or exaQt in 
all its views, than this fimilitude ; which, without that re- 
has perhaps ſcemed but low and trivial to an unreflee 


— R—_ labour to prove, that the word: ia the original 
which begin this ſpeech, M1 Be not are not meant 
to defire Achilles to bear — * — againſt the 

Greeks, but only not to be diſpleaſed at th: tears which Parro- 
clus ſhed for their misfortune. Patrocls: ( they ſay) was not ſo 

imprudent to begin his interceſſion in that manner, when there 
was accd of ſomething more iahauating. I take amr 4 


B. Vt: 


ſhips to fink by fire and fd, 2 


ops 


Lof. 
of the infant, applied to thoſe of Patrecles. But certainly the - 


reader. | 
V. 31. Let Greece at length with pity touch thy breaff.) The 
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Lo! ev'ry chief that might her fate prevent, 

Lies pierc'd with wounds, and bleeding in his tent, 
Eurypylus, Tydides, Atreus' ſon, 351 
And wiſe U!yſſes at the navy groan 

More for their country's wounds, than for their ow®. 


Thy breaſt alone no lenitives appeaſe. 
May never rage like thine my fout enflave, 40 
O great in vain ! unproſitably brave! 


' Thy country flighted in her laſt difireſs, - 
. What friend, what man, from thee ſhall hope redreſs ? 


No=—men unborn, and ages yet behind, 
O man unpitying ! if of man thy race ; | 
Nor ever am'rous hero caus d thy birth, 
6 


exceſs of refinement : The of every period in his ſpeech 
is to perſuade Achilles to lay aſide 114 why then may 


he not begin by defiring it? The whole q whether 
he may ſpeak openly in favour of the Greeks, io 41 firſt half 
of the verſe, or in the latter ? For is the ſame line he repre» 
ſeats their diſtreſs. 


— x va xc Ks Ax; "Fs 
'Tis plain he treats him without much reſerve, calls him 


ble, and iſchievous ( for 
bee 1 do notice wherein the cantion of 2 


fiſts: it is a generous, unartful petition, whereof Aebi 


ih 


ture would much more approve, than of all the artifice of Ulyſ- 
{&, to which he expreſſed his hatred in the niath bock, 
» 412. 
V. 38. Eurypylus, Tydides, Atreus” : 
ww — ä — OR A 

| Patroclus in mentioning the Achilles, take: 
e Ana og oj ger nn: Fo 
eee it againſt the reſt of his di- 
courie Neither does he name him Laſt, for fear Achilles, 
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Some rugged roch 's hard entrails gave thee form, 50 


If ought from Jeu, or The, ſtop thy arm, 
Some beam of comfort yet on Ce may ſhine, 
If I but lead the Myrazidonian line: 

Clad in thy dreadful arms if | 
Proud Troy ſhall tremble, and deſert the war: .v 


* 


And thy mere image chaſe her foes ay. | 


Prefs'd 
dwelling: it, mould inte u pa he fides it 
rr a A 


it might not be taken too much notice rof, and that the names 
which precede and follow it may diminiſh the hatred it might: 
. no 

1 think the foregoing remark of | 
and | have given into it ſo far, as to rather to make F. 
trecles call bim Arens“ fon, than Fgomemnes, which yet farther + 
ſoftens it, fiace thus it might as well be imagined he ſpoke o 


as of 
V. 6, And mer mage chaſe foes It hard 
the warlike ambition of Achilles, 


ſecurity that the enemy 

not ſu fight of the very armour of Achilles: 
Achilles hinaſelf ſeerns to entertain no leſs a mp 

the anfwer to this ſpeech, where he aſcribes the flight of Trey 
to the, blazing of his helmet : a circumſtance wonderfully fine, 
and nobly exalting the idea of this hero's terrible character. 
Befides all this, Heuer had it in view to prepare hereby the 
incident that is to enſue in the eighteenth book, 

where the very light of Achilles from his Sip turns the for tuns 

War. 


gerede 


ren ax Mons ICTAD. T6y 


5% FPrefs'd by freſh forces, her o'erlabour'd train 
Y Shall quit the ſhips, and Greece reſpire again, 
Thus blind to fate ! with ſupplicating breath, 
Thou beg it his arms, and in his arms thy death. 6g 
| "Unfortunately good ! « boding figh 
Thy friend return d ; and with it, this-reply. 
Patreclus! thy Achilles knows no fears ! > 
Nor words from Jowe, nor Oracles he hears; 70 
Nor ought a mother's conſcience can ſuggeſt; 
The tyrant's pride lies Tooted-in-my breaſt. 
My wrongs, my wrongs, my conſtant thought engage, 
Thoſe, my ſole oracies, inſpire my rage; | 
I made him tyrant; gave him.pow'rs to wrong 
Een me: I feltit ; and ſhall feel it | 
"The maid, wy black-eye'd maid, be fore d away, 
Due to thetoils of many a well-fought day; 


„ 
© 
* 
7 . Ht 
= 


8 


75 


8 
7 


| 


might: Due to my conqueſt of her father's reign;; 

vid Due to the votes of all the Grecias train. | 
Fg From me he forc'd her ; me, the bold and brave; 80 
e Pa> Diſgrac'd, diſhonour d, like the meaneft ſlave. 


rther + But bear we this the wrongs I grieve are paſt ; 
ke Tis time our fury ſhould relent at lat: 

— If d its date : the day I wiſh'd appears: 

pots 

— 

de it Go then, Parroches ! court fair honour's chars 

cool? } Tn Trgy's fam'd fields, and in Achiler arms: 

7 Lead forth my martial Myraidons to fight, - 

hg Go fave the fleets, and conquer in my right. © 90 


See the thin reliques of their baffled band, 
At the laſt edge of yon deſerted land 
Behold all //jun on their ſhips deſcends ; 

How the cloud blackens, how the ſtorm impends ! 


i 


K 


IT 


va n 1 1b. 


'B. W. 


It was not thus, when at my ſight amaz'd, 95 


Troy ſaw and trenibled, as this helmet blaz'd. 
Lon ample trench had bury'd half her hoſt. 
No camps, no bulwarks now the Trejans fear, 


Thoſe are not-dreadful, no Achilles there: 100 | 


No longer flames the lance of Tyleus' ſon ; 
No more your Ger ral calls his heroes on; 
Hector, alone, I hear; his dreadful breath 


Commands your laughter, or proclaims your dea th. 4 


Yet now, Patreclue, iſſue to the plain; 


But heed my words, and mark a friend's command, 
Who truſts his fame and honours-in thy hand, 


v. 101. Ne lenger flames the lance of Tydens* fon.) By what 
Achilles here ſays, joining RR I * 
ing reſlection, one may juſtly ſuſpect there was ſome particu-- 
| and emulation between theſe two Heroes. 
This we may ſuppoſe to be the more natural, becauſe Diomede | | 


lar dif; 
| wesof all the Greeks confeſſedly the neareſt in fame and cou- 


rage to Mebilles, and therefore the moſt likely to move his en- 


vy, as being the moſt likely to ſupply his The ſame 


ſentiments are to be obſerved in Diowed with regard to Achil- - 


les ; he is always confident in his own valour, and therefore in 
the greateſt extremities he no where acknowledges the neceſſity 
of appeaſing Achilles but always in council appears moſt forward 
and reſolute to carry on the war withoat him. For this reaſon 
he was not thought a fit ambaſſador to Achilles ; and upon re- 
turn from the embaſſy, he breaks into a ſevere reflection, not 
only upon Achilles, but even Agamemn:n who had ſent this 
embaſſy to him. oy - thou badfi net ſent theſe ſupplications 
and gifts to Achilles : Hir infolence <vas extreme before, but nem 
his arregance * 2 able ; 8 

s or „ but do cur prepare for tle. a- 
2 — uſes this particular — 

or Tode leres de: by TaAGKenc 


a 17 . — 


Now fave the ſhips, the riſing fires reſtrain, "x 1 


rezenten pope 6 


4 


And from thy deeds expeRts, th? Achaian hoſt 


means willing that the 
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Shall render back the beauteous maid he loſt : 
Rage uncontroul d thro? all the hoſtile crew, 
But touch not Hedor, Hache is my due. 


Tho? 
becauſe it was the ſame boaſting expre n Did bad apy 
ed to himſelf, II. 8. V. +14. of the original. But this hav- 
ng been ſaid only to Nefor in the heat of fight, how can we 
ſuppoſe Achilles had notice of it? This obſervation ſhews the 


great diligence, if not the judgment, of the good Archbi- 


V. 111. Shall render back the beautrens maid.) But this is 
what the Greeks had already offered to do, and which he has 
refuſed ; this then is an inequality in Fchilles's manners. Not 
at all: Achilles is ſtill anabitious ; when he refuſed theſe pre- 
ſents, the Greeks were not low he would it receive 
them tilt they were reduced to the laſt extrem · ty, and till he 
was ſufficiently revenged by their loſſes. Dacier. 

V. 113. But touch ant Hector. ] This in jun ion of Achilles is 
highly correſpondent to his ambitious character: He is by no 
of Hecter ſhould be atchieved 
by any hand but his own: in that point of glory he is jealous 
even of his deareſt friend, This alſo wonderfully ſtrengthens 
the idea we have of his implacability and reſentment ; face at 
the ſame time that nothing can move him to aſſiſt the Greeks 
in the battle, we ſee it is the utmoſt force upon his nature to 


. abſtain from it, by the fear he manifeſts leſt any other ſhould 
| ſubdue this hero. | 


The verſe I am ſpeaking of, 
| Tis h hat amd 3 'Exropo; Toncto xe, 


is cited by Diogenes Laertins as Homer's, but not to be found in 
- the editions before that of Baynes's. It is certainly one of the 
inſtruftions of Achilles to Patr:clus, and therefore properly pla- 
ced is this ſpeech ; but I believe better after 


r, zh h rigen, 


than where be has inſerted it four lines above : For Achilles's 


inſtructĩons not beginning till V. 83. 
miibes V, de ver iy be Tho by pee Baie, * 


ils not ſo proper to divide this material one from the reſt, 
ä "Whereas 


- 


Tho' Fove in thunder ſhould command the war, 

Be juſt, conſult my glory, and forbear. 115 
"The law ence fav'd, Adi from farther chace, . 
Nor lead to Is walls the Grecian race ; | 
Some adverſe God thy raſhneſs may deſtroy ; 
Some God, like Pharbus, ever kind to Troy. 
Let Greece, redeem d from this deſtructive ſtrait, '126 
Do her own work, and leave the reſt to fate. 

- Ob! would to ull th? immortal pow'rs above, 
22 


| 2 6 ſe} the whole con- 
text'will lie in this order. Obey. my injunttions, as 
and honour. 8 the 
N And as forn as 
ed them from the ſhips, be ſatisfied and returs : 
i my Feta to - purſue — te the wall: of 


V. 118. Conſult my glory, and forbeor.} Achilles tells Patre- 
cles, ot dy op a fork r he ſhall be vic- 
tor or it muſt eĩther wa prejudicial to his glo- 
ry. Por by the former, the Greeks having no more necd of Achii-· 
ler's nid, will not reſtore him his ive, nor try any more 
to appeaſe him by preſents: By the latter, his arms would be 
left in the enemy's hands, and he himſelf upbraided with the 
death of Patreclus. Darier. 

V. 122. Oh! would to all, &.] Achilles from higoverfiow- 
REID —ů—ů— 7 The Trejam he hates —＋ 3 
ſed enemies, and he deteſts the Grecians as 
with calmneſs overlooked his wrongs. Some grid ancient 
criticks not entering into the manners of Achilles, would have 

expunged this i tion, as uttering an univerſal malevo- 
man yen This violence agrees perfectly with his 
implacable character. But one may obſerve at the ſame time 
the mighty force of friendſhip, if for the ſake of his dear Patro-. 
c'us he will protect and ſecure thoſe Greets, whoſe deſtrution 


That 


ro- 


he wiſhes. What a little qualivesthis bloody with, is, that we 
1 it  Ipoken with great ugreſervedaeſs, as in ſecrets 


Meal, & & Metre bas Grely rechark' wes the abſurdity 
of this wiſh. Upon the leder that Jopite bad graated it 
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of 


$ if all the Trejave and Greoks were deſtroyed, and oaly Achille 
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And not 2 Greek of all the race ſurvive ; 125 


And only we deſtroy th' accurſed town ! 


Such conPrence held the chiefs : while on the firand, 
Great Jove with conqueſt crown'd the Trojan band. 
Ajax no more the ſounding ſtorm ſuſtain d, 130 
So thick, the darts an iron tempeſt rain d: 

Vor. III. 3 on 


This brings into my mind that curſe in ar, where 
that admirable maſter of nature —̃ — in the 


Nos let not nature's hand 

© Keep the wild flood en d Let order die, 

© And let the world no longer be a 
© To feed contentien in a lingring 


act: 
© But let one ſpirit of the firſt. born Coin 


« Reign in all boſoma, that each zog ſet 

© On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene may 

© And darkneſs be the burier of the dead !* 
V. 130. Ajax xo more, Sc. J This deſeri of Fjax wearied 
out with battle, is a f of exquiſite 1 Vet 


what I think nobler than the deſcription itſelf, js what be ſays 
at the end of it, that bis heto, even in this exceſs of fatigue and 
» could ſcarce be moved from his poſt by the efforts of a 
— Virgil has copied the deſeription very exactly, 


| Ergo nec clypes j fabſiftere tontum ; 
Nee dextra 2 undi que telis 
" Obraitur. Jirepi cave tempera eir cum 


Tias galea, & ſaxix ſolida æra fatiſcunt : 
- DiſcuCzque jube capiti, acc ſufficit ubo 


I&ibus; 
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Oa his tir'd arm the weighty buckler hung ; 
His hollow helm with falling jav'lins rung, 


His breath, in quick, ſhort pantings, comes and goes; 
And painful ſweat from all his members flows. 135 


Spent and v'erpow'r'd, he barely breathes at moſt; * 


Yet ſcarce an army ſtirs him from his poſt : 
Dangers on dangers all aroynd him grow, 
And toil to toil, and woe fuccecds to woe. 
Say, mules, thron'd above the ſtarry frame, 140 
How firſt the navy blaz'd with Trojan flame ? 
Stern Hector wav'd his fword ; and ſtanding near 
Where furious Hax ply'd his aſhen ſpear, 
Full on the lance. a ſtroke fo juſtly ſped, 


That the broad ſaulchion lopp'd its brazen head: 193 


His pointleſs pear the warrior ſhakes in vain ; 
The brazen head falls founding on the plain. 


Great 


Itibus : ingeminant baftis & Tries &i 
Falmineus Mneftheus ; tum tote cor pore ſudor 
Liquitur, & p'ceun, nec reſpir are pereſtas, 
Flumen agit ; feſſit quatit æ ger artus. 


The circumſtances which 1 have 1 in a different cha- 


racter are improvements upon Hemer, and the laſt verſe excel- 
leatly expreſſes, in the ſhort catching up of the numbers, the 
quick, ſhort paating, repreſented in the image. The reader 
- may add to the compariſon an imitation of TINY 
in Te, Cant. 9. St. 97. 


Fatt: int ante ba: en eh' > conceſſs 
Fare a terrena forza, her bin non puote - 
Tutte ſanguc e 7 grave, e. ſpeſſ 
One li Te 9 ei fianchi ſeete. 
arts Is ſe; acc is © 
— 275 dera il — in pigre 2 . 
Spe ſa, e lia, e diu nen ys 
Pirdavo id brcodh cans dh brands be Fas. 
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Great Ajax ſaw, and own'd the hand divine, 
Conſeſſin g Fove, and trembling at the ſign ; 
Warn d, he retreats. Then ſwift from all ſides pour 150 
The bifling brands; thick ftreams the Gery ſhow's ; 
Oer the high ſtern the curling volumes riſe, 

And ſheets of rolling ſmoke involve theſkies. 


And ſmote his thizh, and thus aloud exclaims. 155 
Arm, arm, Patroclus ! Lo, the blaze aſpires ! 


A Great Ajax faw, and own'd the hand divi 
"0 . at the 


. gle phraſe or metaphor. 


. 
Tide ilalprpbrne, Tate B Bubdlo uu 


Which may be tranſlated, 


80 ſcem'd their cut off by heav'a's high Lord, 
So doum'd to fall e the Tr:jan ſword. 


endeavours to account for the meanneſs of this con- 


ceit, by the groſs wit of jar; who ſeeing the head of hi lance 


cut off, took it into his fancy that Jupiter would in the ſame 
manner cut off the counſels and ſchemes of the Greeks. For 
to underſtand this far - fe tehed appr-henfion gravely, as the com- 
mentators have done, is indeed (to uſe the words of Chapmas) 
' moſt dull and Ajantical. l believe no man will blame me for 
leaving theſe lines out of the text. | 
V. 154. Achilles view'd the riſing flames.) This event ĩs pre · 
pared with a great deal of art and probability. That effe&t 
which a multitude of ſpeeches was not able to accompliſh, one 
lamentable ſpectacle, the ſight of the flames, at length brings 
to paſe, and moves Achilles to compaſſion. This it was (ſay 
the ancients) that moved the tragedians to make viſible repre- . 


ſentations of miſery ; for the ſpectators beholding — un- 
than 


i ſt , fiad their fouls more 
r theterick, Eyed 


The 
Tbe 


V. 162. He cas d bis limbs is braſs, &c.)} Homer does 
amuſe himſelf here to deſcribe theſe arms 
for beſides that the time permits it not, he reſerves 
ſcription for the new armour, which Thetis ſhall bring 
dero; a deſcription which will be placed in a more quiet mo- 
ment, and which will give him all the leiſure of making it, 


. firſt found out, that Homer had certainly given thi 
" ifs had net frrafern that when it ſhould be loſt in 


Virgil, it ſeems, was not ſo. it 
diſability to profeſs the two trades, ſince he has, without any 
him in making a ſpear, as well as the other 
is more obvious than this thought 
of Hemer, who intended to raiſe the idea of his hero, by * 


ſeruple, employed 
arms, for Knees. Nothing 
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Arm, ere our veſſcls catch the ſpreading flame ; 
. Arm, ere the Grecians be no more a name ; 
I haſte to bring the traops—The hero ſaid ; 
The friend with ardour and with joy obey'd. 
He cas'd his limbs in braſs, and firſt around 
claſping greaves ; then to his breaſt applies 
flamy ęuiraſa, of a thouſand dyes ; 
Emblaz'd with ſtuds of gold, his faulchion ſhone, 
In the rich belt, asin a ftarry zone. | l 


ample ſhoulders ſpread, 
Achilles” helmet rodded o'er his head. 


Adorn'd in all his terrible array, 

He flaſh'd around intolerable day. 
Alone, untouch'd, Pelides' jav'lin ſtands, 
Not to be pois'd but by Pelider hands: 


$ 
ATTN Nr 


- 
- 
* 


; 
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whoſ 
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$ 
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From Pelion's ſhady brow the plant entire 

Old Chiron rent, and ſhap'd it for bis fire ; 17S - 

Whoſe ſon's great arm alone the weapon wields, 

The death of heroes, and the dread of fields. 
The brave Autemeden (an honour'd name, 


The ſecond to his Lord in love and fame, 
- In peace his friend, and partne” of the war) 180 


The vinge i courſers harneſs'd to the car. 


Tantbus and Baliu:, of immortal breed, 
Sprung from the wind, and like the wind in ſpeed ; 
H 3 Wbom 
bim ſuch y other could wield : The i 
———— Wa 
V. 18 222288 t is a beautiful inven- 
tion of the t, to repreſent the wonderful ſwiftoeſs of the 
| of Achilles, by faying they were begotten by the 
weſtern wind. This fiQtion is truly poetical, and very proper 
the way 4 allegory. However, it is not altoge- 
improba 


te 


24 


in a 
truth 


1 


ind of geaera 
e of 


rela 


this kind of horſes io 


Ft 


mention 

C:nftet 

„. * * * 4 

ſame 4% Poffibly Homer had 
this opi 


Conti avidis ubi medullis, 
— (quia — yo — ille 
Ore onnes verſe in zephyrum, flant - -— _ 


Exceptantque le ve & | 
Ccmjugiis, vento — 22 ü 
dare per & ſcopules & depreſſes convalies 
Digit. 
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Whom the wing'd Hargye, ſwift Podarge, bore, 
By Zephyr pregnant on the breezy ſhore. 185 
Swift Peaaſus was added to their fide, | 
(Once great 47tion's, now Achi les, pride) 
Who, like in ſtrength, in ſwifineſs, and in grace, 
A mortal courſer match'd th' immortal race. 


V. 186. 
was a neceſſit 
Lad occafion 


195 

( _ 
ease Here 
a ſpare borſe (as in another place Neffor 

the ſame} that if by any m fortune 


ineftimabl 


repreſent the ſtern appearance of the 
dent, à gaunt and ghaſtly train of raw-boned bloody- 
fellows, But beſides this, the Poet ſeems to have ſome far- 


go with prey; ſo the Myrmidens are ſtrong and vigorous 
__ 2 woke and therefore more ardentl) 
deſirous of the combat. This image of their frengeh is incul- 
cated by ſeveral exprefſions, both in the ſimile and in the appli- 
cation, and ſeems deſigned in contraſt to the other Greeks, who 
ace all waſted and ſpent with toil. We 


A CETGS aa ner Aroxt.is FR2AOATE BY 
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(When ſome tall ſtag, freſh-ſlaughter'd in the wood, 
Has drench'd their wide infatiate throats with blood) 
To the black fount they ruſh, a hideous throng, 

With paunch diſtended, and with lolling tongue: 

Fire fills their eyes, their black jawsbelch the gore, 200 
And, gorg'd with ſlaughter, till rhey4hirſt for more. 
Like furious, ruſh'd the Myr micfoniar: crew, 

Such their dread ſtrength, and ſuch their dreadſul view. 
High in the midſt the great Achilles ſtands, 


DireQs their order, and the war commands. | 
He, lov'd of Jove, had launch'd for Men thores 
Full fifty veſſels, mann'd with fifty oars: 
Five choſen leaders the fierce bands obey, 
Himſelf ſupreme ia valour, as ia ſway. 
H4y Firſt 


We have a picture much of this kind given us by Al 


| gow, Ib. 10. where Death is let looſe into the new creation, 


to glut his appetite and diſcharge his rage againſt all na- 
ture. i 


—* As when a flock 
© Of rav*nous ſow la, tho? many a league remote, 
* Againſt the day of battle, to a feld 
* Where armies lie encamp'd, come flying, lur'd 
Wich ſcent of living carcaſſes, deſign 
For Death the following day, io bloody fight. 
* $ ſcented the grim feature, and uptura'd 
His aoftril wide into the murky air, 
© Sagacious of his quarry from afar. 


And by T«ffs, Canto 10. &. 2. of the furious Salla covered 
with blood, and ib iriliag for freſh laughter. 


Ceme dil chinſo oi cacciato wiene 

Lups tal” Fer, che fugge, e fi naſconde, 
, ſe ben del gran ventre oma: ri piene 

Ha Uingorde veragini pref ende. 

Avi 10 pur di ſang ue anc? fuer tiene : 

Ls lingua, el ſugge da le labbra immonde ; 

Tal” ei ſen già dip il ſangurgns ratio 

De la ſus cu a fame anco nn ate. 
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Firſt march d Menefbeus, of celeſtial birth, 210 
Deriv'd from thee, whoſe waters waſh the earth, 
Divine Sperchius | Fowe-deſcended flood ! 

mixing with a God. 
Such was Meneftbeus, but miſcall'd by fame 
The fon of Boers, that efpous'd the dame. 

Euder u next; whom Folymele the gay, 

Fam'd in the graceful dance, produc'd to day. 

Her, fly Cyllenius lov'd ; on her would gaze, 

As with fwift ſtep ſhe form'd the running maze : | 
To her high chamber from Diana's quire, 220 
The God purſu'd her, urg d, and crown'd his fire. 
The fon confeſs'd his father's beav'nly race, 

And heir'd his mother's ſwiftneſs in the chace. 

Strong Echecltus, bleſt in all thoſe charms 


That pleasd a God, ſucceeded to ber arms ; - 225 


Not conſcious of thoſe loves, long hid from fame, 
With gifts of price he ſought and won the dame; 
Her Sire careſs'd him with a parent's care. 


Piſander 


* 


v. 211. Deriv'd from thee, whoſe waters, 


&c. 
' ſeems reſolved that every thiog about — 2 


culous. We have ſeen his very horſes are of celeſtial origia: 
and now his commanders, tho* vulgarly 7 the ſons of 
men, are ted as the real offspring of ſorne deity. The 


Poet thus enhances the admiration of — Aa : 
m. 


circumſtance with which his imagination could furai 
V. 220. To ber high chamber.) It was, the cuſtom of thoſe: 


the rmoſt rooms to the women, that they 
times to aſſigu the upne : 


might be the farther remov'd from commerce : 
Penelope in the Odyſſey mounte up into a. garret, and there fits 
to her buſineſs. Pri in the fixth book, V. 248. had 
chambers for the Ladies of his court, under the roof of his 
alace. , | | 
The Lacedemeziaz:call'd theſe high apartments v, andasthe 
word alſo ſignifies eggs, it is probable it was this that gave oc- 


caſioa to the fable of Hzlex's birth, who is ſaid to de born from | 


an exe. 


SS P>OO>2PO gr: 


vt. 


215 


* 


Il that dire fury muſt for ever burn, 


My. 
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Aſaudir follow d; matchleſs in his art 230 
To wing the ſpear, or aim the diſtant dart; 
No hand fo ſure of all thi Emathran line, 
Or if a furer, great Futroclus / thine. 

The fourth by Phenix” grave command was grac d 


_ Lairter valiant offspring led the laſt. 235 . 


Soon as Achilles with ſuperior care 
Had call'd the chiefs, and order'd all the war, % 
Te far-fam'd Myrmidons, ye fierce and brave ! 
Think with what threats ye dar d the Troj 
** Think what reproach theſe ears endur'd fo long: 244 
* Stern fon of Peleus (thus ye us d to ſay, 
« While reſtleſs, raging, in your ſhips you lay) 
* Oh nursy'd with gall, unknowing how to yield ! 
% Whoſe rage defrauds us of fo fam'd a field. 245 


« What make we here ? Refurn, ye Chiefs, return!“ 

Such were your words —Now, warriors, grieve no more, 

Lo there the Trojans / bathe your ſwords in gore! 

This day ſhall give you all your ſoul demands; 250 

Glut all your hearts ! and weary all your hands ! 
Thus while he rous'd the fire in every breaſt, 


Cloſe, and more cloſe, the liſt ning cohorts preſt, | 


Ranks wedg d in ranks of arms a ſteely ring 

Still grows, and ſpreads, and thickens round the King. 
As when a cucling wall the builder forms, 260 
Of ftrength defenſive againit winds and ſtorms, 

ſtones the thick'niag work compoſe, 

$o helm to helm, and creſt to creſt they throng, 260 


Shield urg d on ſhield, and man drove man along: 


Thick, undiftinguiſh'd plumes, together join'd, 
Float in one fea, and wave before the wind. : 
H 5 ar 
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Far o'er the reſt, in glitt ring pomp appear 
Brothers in arms, with equal fury fr'd ; 
Two friends, two bodies with one foul inſpir d. 

But mindful of the Gods, Achilles went 
To the rich coffer in his ſhady tent : 
There lay on heaps his various garments roll'd, 270 
(The prefents of the filver-footed dame) 
From thence he took a bowl of antique frame, 
Which never man had ſtain d with ruddy wine, 
Not rais'd in off rings to the pow'rs divine, . 275 
Had rais'd in off rings, bat to Feve alone. 
This ting'd with ſulphur, facred firſtto flame, 
He purg'd ; and waih'd it in the running ſtream. 
Then cleans'd his hands ; and fixing for a ſpace 280 
His eyes on heav'n, his feet upon the place 
Of ſacrifice, the purple draught be pour'd 
Forth in the midſt ; and thus the God implor'd. 
Oh thou ſupreme ? high-thron'd, all high above ! 
Oh great Pelaſgic, Dodonean Fove ! wks 


v. 283. And thus the God in d. J Tho? the character of 
Actilles every where ſhewsa mind ſwayed with undounded 
paſſions, and entirely regardleſs of all human authority and 
law ; yet he preſerves a conſtant reſrect to the Coda, and ap- 
pears at zealous in the ſentiments and aftions of picty as ' 
any hero of the Iliad; who indeed are all remarkable this way. 
The preſent paſſage i« an exact deſcription and perfect ritual 
of the ceremonies on theſe occaſions. Achilles, tho“ an ur- 
gent affuir called for his friend v aſſillance, would not yet ſuffer 
bim to <nter the fight, till in a moſt ſole mn manner he had re- 
ecmmended him to the protection of Jupiter: And this 1 
think a r proof of his tenderneſs and aſffection for [atro- 
els, than either the grief he exprrſſed at hi. death, or the fury 
he ſhewed to revenge it. 


v. 2686. Dodona un Jove. I The frequent mention of Oracles 
in 


Vi. 


75 


| 
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Who 'midft ſurrounding froſts and vapours chill, 


Prefid' on bleak Dazdena's vocal hill: 


in Homer and the ancient authors, may make it not impropet 
to give the reader a general account of ſo conſiderable a part of 
the Gre. ian ſaperſtition ; which 1 cannot do better than in the 
words of my friend Mr. Stazyas, in his excellent and judicious 
abſtract of the Grecian hiſtory. | 
„The Oracles were ranked among the nobleſt and moſt 
„religious kinds of divination ; the deſign of them being to 
4 ſettle ſuch an immediate way of converſe with their Gods, 
« as to be able with them not ooly to explain things intricate 
© and obſcare, but alſo to anticipate the knowledge of future 
« events; and that with far greater certainty then they could 
© hope for from men, who out of ignorance and 47 
« ſometimes either conceal or betray the truth. 85 that this 
6 became the only ſafe way of deliberating upon affair» of any 
«* conſequence, either publick or private. ether to pro- 
claim war, or conclude a peace ; to inſtitute a new form of 
„ government, or enacdt new laws; all was to be done with 
* the advice, and approbation of the Oracle, whoſe determ;;-. 
% nations were always held facred and inviolable. As to the 
4 cauſes of Oracle“, Hader was looked upon as the firſt cauſe 
« of this, and all other forts of divination ; be had the book of 
© fate before him, and out of that revealed either more or 
** leſs, as he pleaſed, to inferior demons. But to argue mere 
© rationally, this way cf acce's to the Gods has been branded 
« as one of the earlieſt and groſſeſt pieces of prieſtcraft, that ob- 
© tained in the world. Por the priefts whoſe dependence was 
on the Oracles, when they found the cheat had got ſufficieut 
* footing, allowed no man to conſult the Gods without con ly 
« facrifices and rich preſents to themſelves; And as few could 
** bear this expeace, it ſerved to raiſe their credit among tl. e 
* common people, by keeping them at an awful dittagce. 
„Aud to heighten their eſteem with the better and wealthieſt 
<< ſort, even they were ovly admitted upon a few ſtated days; 
4 By which the thing appeared ſti}] more ra yſterious, and, for 
** want of this good ment, muſt quickly have been ſcen 
„ throegh, and fall to the ground. But whatever juggling 
© there was as to the religious part, Oracles had certaialy a 
good effect as to the publick ; being admirably ſuited to the 
« c<nia: of the people, who would join in the moſt de pcrate 
expedition, and admit of any change of government, when 


* they underſtood by the Oracle it was the 1ereliftible will of 
* the Gude, This was the methad Manes, Ljcargas, —_—_ 
„ 


4 
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(Whole groves the Salli, race auſtere! furround, 
Their feet unwaſh'd, their flumbers on the ground: 


Bit 


7 
70 


Þ! 
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** ſoon grew into repute; and ſo long as i to ſuch noble 
4 2s religion and government. poets were highly ho- 
<< noured, and admitted into a ſhare of the But | 
dy that time it arrived to any perfection. more 
mean and ſervile ends; and as they proſti muſe, 
they debuſed the ſubjeR, they ſunk proportioaably in their 
--« efteem and dignity. — mg > np Ar fad 
% them mentioned in the very infancy of Greece; and it is as 


F 


% uncertain when they were finally extinQ, as when they 
gan. For they often loſt their prophetick faculty for ſome 
time, and recovered it again.. I know it is a common 
rſally ſilenerd upon our Saviour's 
« ted for ſo many ages to delude mankind, it might probabl 
1 aſſured from hiſtory, that ſeveral 
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Who hear, from ruſtling oaks, thy dark decrees ; 290 
And catch the fates, low-whiſper'd in the breeze. . 


40 founded 
7 xr Sande lie o 0s 
< the holy ſcripture diſpelied theſe miſts of error and en- 


” * * by this 
fed, preſerved by the Scholiaſt Sephecles Trachi 


Autom, de 71 Treo yer thaw vun. 


and for hbenonr., Th 
niſh us with the like of 
— their Gods. Nev | n obliged to ſay, 
abs, who ſpeaks at large of theſe Sell; in his ſeventh 
not taken this auſterity of life for an eſſect of their devoti- 
bat for a remain of the fs of their anceſtors; who 
being barbarians, and ſtraying from country to country, had no 
bed but the earth, and never uſed a bath. But it is a> way 
unlikely that what was in the firſt Pelaſgianr ( who founded this 
oracle} only cuſtom and uſe, might be continued by theſe 
priefts-thro* devotion. How' many things do we at this day 


31 


| fee, which were in their original oaly ancient manner, and 


which are continued thro* zcal and a ſpirit of religion? It is 
very probable that thelc prieſts by this hard living had a mind 
to attra the admiration and confidence of a people who tov d 
lux ury and delicacy ſo much. 1 was willing to ſcarch into an- 

tiquity 
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Hear, as of old ! Thou gav'ft, at Then pray 'r, 
Glory to me, and to the Greeks deſpair : 
Lo 


tiquity for the origin of theſe Self, prieſts of Jupiter, but 
found nothing ſo ancient as Homer : Herodotus writes in his 
ſecond book, that the oracle of Dedzze« was the ancienteſt of 
Greece, and that it was a long time the only one ; but what he 
adds, that it was founded by an Egyptian woman, who was the 
__ of it, is contradicted by this paſſage of Homer, who 
that in the time of the Trojan war this temple was ſerved 
by men called Selfi, and not by women. Streds informs us 
a curious ancient tradition, importing, that this temple was 
at ficſt built in Theſſaly, that from thence it was carried into 
r 
re, fo it; and that in sof time ' 
uſed to be choſen from among the ———— 
To return to their Sell ; les, who of all the Greek poets. 
is he who has moſt imitated Homer, ſpeaks ip like manner of 
theſe prieſts in one of his play*, where Hertalis ſays to his ſon 
Hill:; Iwill declare to thee a new Oracle, which 
„% agrees with this ancient one; I myſelf having entered into 
* the ſacred wood inhabited by the auitere Selli, who lie on 
the ground, writ this anſwer to the oak, which is conſecrated 
to my father Jupiter, and which readers his oracles in all 
languages. Dacier. | 
V. 288. Homer in this verſe uſes a word which I think fig- 
gular and remarkable, iropira.. I cannot believe that it was 
pet ſimply for rpopira;, but am perſuaded that this term in- 
cludes {ome particular ſenſe, and ſhews ſome cuſtom but littie 
known, which | would willicgly diſcover. In the Scholia of 
Di.lyuus there is this remark : ** They calted thoſe who ſerv- 
ed in the temple, and who explain'd the Oracles rendered by 
** the prieſts, hype t, or uader-prophets.”* It is certain that 
there were ia the temple ſervi tor, or ſubaltern miniſters, who 
for the ſake of gain undertook to explain the Oracles which 
were obſcure. This cuſtom ſeems very well eſtablithed in the 
In of Euripides; where the young child (after having ſaid that 
the prieſteſs is /cated oa the tripod, and renders the Oracles 
which ia dictates to her) addrefſes biraſelf to thyſe who 
ſerve in the teraple, and bids them go and waſh in the Caftaliaz 
four.tain, to come again into the temple, and explain the Ora- 
ties to thoſe who ſhould demand the explication of them: Ho- 
mer therefore means to ſhew, that theſe Selli were, in the tem - 
ple of Dodons, thoſe ſubalteru miniſters that iaterpreted the 
Oracles. But tain, after all, docs not appear to agree by 
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Lo to the dangers of the fighting field 
The beſt, the deareſt of my friends I yield: 295 
Tho' ſtill determin'd to my ſhips confin'd, 
Patroclus gone, I ſtay but half behind. 
providential care, 
Confirm his heart, and ſtring bis arm to war: 
Preſs'd by his fingle force let Hefer ſee 300 
His fame in arms, not owing all to me. 


\ 
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Great Jove conſents to half the chief's requeſt, 
But heav'n's eternal doom denies the reſt ; 


To 


the preſent paſſage : For, beſides that the cuſtom was not eſta- 
bliſhed in Homer's time, and that there is no footſtep of it 
founded in that early age; theſe Sell: (of whom Homer ſpeaks ) 
are not here miniſters ſubordinate to others, they are plaioly 
the chief prieſts. 3 wor ge 
be elſewhere ſought, and I ſhall offer ; which 
I ground-upon the nature of this Oracle which was 
very different from all the other Oracles : In all other teraples 
the priefts delivered the Oracles which they had 77 wag 
their Gods, immediately: But in the temple of D:dena, 
— did not utter his Oracles to his priefts, b::t to his 5 
rendered them to the cake, and the wonderful — 
de red them to the prieſts, who declared them to thoſe — 
ſuited them : So theſe prieſts were my (gn 
prophets, fince they did not receive thoſe _— > 


mouth of their Ged immediately; but they were regius, 


under-prophets ; becauſe they received them from te mouth 
of the oaks, if I may fay fo. The oaks, properly ſpeaking, 
were the prophets, the firſt interpreters of Jupiters Oracles , 
and the were under- decauie they pro- 
nounced what the oaks had ſaid. Thus Hemer, in one 


fiogle word, includes a very curious piece of antiquity. 
Dacier. 


V. Gr cenſents Firgil has finely imi- 
nd TIT od _ he . 
Andiit 
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To free the fleet was granted to his pray r: 

His fafe return the winds diſpers'd in air. | 

Back to his tent the ſtern Achilles flies, 310 
Mean while the troops, beneath Patroclus' care, 

Invade the Trojans, and commence the war. 

As waſps, provok d by children in their play, 

Pour from their manſions by the broad high-way, 315 


„n; reducem ut pairia alta wideret 
Nis dedit, ingue Notes ve wertdre procelle. 


V. 314. Fs waſde, ed, Sc. ] One odſerve, that 
enn 

and ſmalleſt things in nature, yet he orders it ſo as their 
[[ > aide — 
a. body yr midens to a neſt 
account of their ſtrength and bravery, 

reſentment. Virgil has imitated theſe humble compariſons, 
as when he compares the builders of Carthage to bees. Homer 
has carried it a little farther in another place, where be com- 


- pares the ſoldiers to flies, for their buſy | and 

rance abo-'t a dead body; not bar Jonny reaper 
ſize of theſe ſmall animals, but raiſing his compariſoas 
cer: ain properties inherent in them, which 


vation, Ez 


This brings into my mind a pretty rural fimile in Je- 
cer, which is very in the fimplicity of the old father of + 
poetry. g 


Marks which do bite their haſty ſupper beſt; 

A cloud of cumb'rous gnats do him moleſt, 

All ſtriving to iafix their feeble ſtings, 

That ſrom their noyance he no whit can reſt, 

© But with his clowaiſh hand their tender wings 

He bruſheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmuziogs; 
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In ſwarms the guiltleſs traveller engage, 
Whet all their ſtings, and call forth all their rage : 
Al riſe in arms, and with a gen'ral-cry 
Aſſert their wazen domes, and buzzing progeny. 
Thus from the tents the fervent legion ſwarms, 320 
So loud their clamours, and ſo keen their arms ; 
Their riſing rage Patrechas* breath inſpires, 
Who thus inflames them with heroick fires. 
O warriors, partners of Achilles praiſe ! 
Be mindful of your deeds in ancient days ; 325 
Your god-like maſter let your «Qs proclaim, | 
And add new glories to his mighty name. . 
Think your Achilles ſees you. fight : Be brave, 
And humble the'proud monarch whom you fave. 
Joyful they beard, und kindling as he ſpoke, 330 
Flew to the fleet, invol vd in fire and ſmoke. 
From ſhore to ſhore the doubling ſhouts reſound, 
The hollow ſhips return a deeper ſound. | 
The war ftood fill, and all around them gaz d, 
When great Achilles” ſhining armour blaz'd ; 
Troy ſaw, and thought the dread Achilles nigh, 
At once they ſee, they tremble and they fly. 
Then firſt thy ſpear, divine Patrockss ! flew, 
Where the war rag'd, and where the tumult grew. 
Cloſe to the ſtern of that fam'd ſhip which bore * 
Unbleſt Protefilaus to lion's ſhore, 
The great Peonian, bold Pyrechmes, ſtood :; 
(Who led his bands from Ain winding flood) 
His ſhoulder-blade receives the fatal wound ; 
The groanipg warrior pants upon the ground. 343 
His troops, that ſee their country's glory ſlain, 
Fly diverſe, ſcatter'd o'er the diſtant plain, 
Patroclus arm forbids the ſpreading fires, | 
And from the half-burn'd ſhip proud Troy retires. - 


* 


335 
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In beaps on heaps the foe tumultuous flies : 
Triumphant Greece her reſcu'd decks aſcends, 
So when thick clouds inwrap the mou ntain's head, 


Oer heav'n's expanſe like one black cieling ſpread $ 355 


V. 354. „ when thick clonds, &.] All the commentators 
take this compariſon in a ſenſe different from that in which it 
is here tranflated. They f. Jupiter is here deſcribed 
cleaving tbe air with a flaſh of lightning, and ſpreading a gleam 
of light over a high mountain, whi « black cloud had duciedin 
darkneſs. The application is made to Fatreclus falling on the 
Trojans, and giving reſpite to the Greeks, who were plunged 
in obſcurity, athias gives this i tation, but at the 
ſame time acknowledges it i in this compariſon to re- 
t the extinction of the flames by the darting of lightning. 


is explanation is ſol + / founded on the expreſſion 1 


ira, Zube, fulguratrr Jupiter, which epithet is often applied when 
no ſuch action is ſuppoſed. The moſt obvious fignification. 
of the words in this paſſage, gives « more natural and agretable 
image, and admits of a juſter application. The fimile ſeems 
to be of Jupiter diſperſing a black cloud which had covered a 
high mountain, whereby a beautiful proſped, which was be- 
fore hid in darkneſs, ſuddeal _ This is applicable to 

„after Patreclus had extinguiſh- 


the preſent tate of the Gree 
ed the flames, which to ſpread clouds of ſmoak over 
in his compariſons to apply 


the ficet. It is Homer's 
them to the moſt obvious and ſenſible image of the thing to be 
illuſtrated ; which his commentators too frequently endeavour 
te hide by moral and allegorical refinements ; and thus injure 
the Poet more, by attributing to him what does not belong to 
him, and by refuſing him what is really his own. 
It is much the fame image with that of 2i/tcs in his ſccend 

book, tho? applied ia a very diffeceat way. 

* As when from mountain tops the duſk y clouds 

+ Aſcending, nile the north wind flieeps, o'ertpread 

© Heav'n's chearful face, the low'ring element 

© Scowls o'r the dark ned landik:ip ſnow. or ſhow'r , 

© If chance the radiant tun with fare wel ſweet 

© Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 

© The birds their notes renew, the bleatiag herds 

© Attcſt their joy, that hill, and valley rings. 


Clear'd from the ſmoke the joyful navy lies, 350 
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Sudden the Thund'rer with a flaſhing ray, 

Burſts thro' the'darkneſs, and lets down the day: 

The hills ſhine out, the rocks in pro ſpect riſe, 

And ftreams, and vales, and foreſts ſtribe the eyes ; 

The ſiniling ſcene wide opens to the fight, 360 

And all th' unmeaſur'd Zuber flames with light. 
But Troy repuls d, and ſcatter'd der the plaivs, 

Forc'd from the navy, yet the fight maintains. 

Now ev'ry Greek ſome hoſtile hero flew, 

But, ſtill the foremoſt, bold Pam oclus flew : 365 

As Areilychus had turn'd him round, 

Sharp in his thigh he felt the piercing wourd ; 

The brazen-pointed ſpear, with vigour thrown, 

The thigh transfix'd, and broke the brittle bone : 

Headlong he fell. Next, Thoas, was thy chance, 370 

Thy breaſt unarm'd, receiv'd the Spartaniance, 

Phylides dart, (as Ampbiclus drew nigh) 

Tore all the brawn, and rent the nerves away; | 

In darkneſs, and in death, the warrior lay. 375 
In equal arms two ſons of Neffor ſtand, 

And two bold brothers of the Lycian band: 

Pierc'd in the flank, lamented youth ! he lies. 

Kind Maris, bleeding in his brother's wound, 386 

Defends the breathiefs carcaſs on the ground; 

Furious he flies, his murd'r er to engage, 

But god-like Thraſimed prevents his rage, 

Between his arm and ſhoulder aims a blow; 

His arms fall ſpouting on the duſt below; 335 
H eſinks, with endleſs darkneſs cover'd o'er, 

And vents his ſoul effus'd with guſhing gore. 

„en bleed, 

Sarpcdon s (riends, Amiſaderus' z 

Amiſodarus, 
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Amiſedarus, who by furies led, 390 
The bane of man, abhorr d Chimera bred ; 
Skill'd in the dart in vain, his ſons expire, 

And pay the forfeit of their guilty fire. 

Stopp'd in the tumult Cleobulus lies, g 


Beneath Oileus arm, a living prize ; 395 


A living prize not long the Trojan ſtood ; - 

The thirſty faulchion drank his recking blood: 
Plung'd in bis throat the ſmoaking weapon lies, 
Blick death, and fate unpitying, ſeal his eyes. 


Amid the ranks, with mutual thirſt of fame, 400 


Lycon the brave, and fierce Penelens came ; 
In vain their jav'lins at each other flew, 

Now metin arms, their eager ſwords they drew. 
On the plum d creſt of his N for, 


The daring Lycon aim'd a noble blow ; 403 


Tbe ſword broke ſhort ; but his Peneleus ſped 
Full on the jun ture of the neck and bead: 
The head divided by a ftroke fo juſt, 
Hung by the ſkin : the body funk to duſt. 
O'ertaken Neamas by Merion bleeds, 
Pierc'd thro? his ſhoulder as be mounts his ſteeds: 
Back from the car he tumbles to the ground : 
His ſwimming eyes eternal ſhades ſurround. 
Next Erymas was doom'd his fate to feel, 


410 


© 390. — ——— 


den married bis daughter. The ancients gueſ- 
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The fiery cou ſers drove their lord away: 
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His mouth, his eyes, his noſtrils pour a flood ; 
He ſobs his foul out in the guſh of blood. 
As when the flocks by the fwain 420 


(or kids, or lambs) lie ſcatter'd o'er the plain, 


Troy fled, unmindful of her former fame. 
But till at Flecter god-like A jar aim'd, 


Still pointed at his breaſt, his jav'lin Ham d: 


The Trojan chief, experienc'd in the field, 
Oer his broad ſhoulders ſpread the maſly ſhield, 
Obſerv'd the ſtorm of darts the Grecians pour, 430 
And on his buckler caught the ringing ſhow'r. 
He ſees for Greece the ſcale of conqueſt riſe, 
Yet ſtops, and turns, and faves his lov'd allies. 

As when the hand of Jobe a tempeſt forms, 


And rolls the cloud to blacken heav'n with ſtorms, 435 


Dark o'er the fields th' aſcending vapours flies, 
And ſhades the fun, and blots the golden ſkies : 
So from the ſhips, along the dulky plain, 

Dire Frightand Terror drove the Trojan train. 

.Ev'n Hedor fled ; thro' heaps of difarray 


3 


While far behind his Trojans fall confus d, 

Wedg'd in the trench, in one vaſt carnage bruis d. 
and and bis be allies. 

** A. CTY om ar por ſtand 


time 160 Lime, mie ts troops And he expreſſes it b 

42 for 4va;;avt does not only 

from time to time 
as in 


fts and flarts ; 
— "Enflathins. 
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Chariots on chariots roll ; the claſhing ſpokes 
Shock; while the madding ſteeds break ſhort their 
__ 465 
In vain they labourup the ſteepy mound ; 
Their charioteers he foaming on the ground. 
Fierce on the rear, with ſhouts, Patrochus flies : 
Tumultuous clamour fills the fields and fries; 
Thick drifts of duſt involve their rapid flight; 450 
Clouds riſe on clouds, and heav'n is ſnatch'd from fight. 
Tbꝰ' affrighted fteeds, their dying lords caſt down, . 
Scour o'er the fields, and ftretch to reach the town. 
Loud o'er the rout was heard the victor's cry, 
Where the war bleeds and where the thickeſt die, 455 
Where horſe and arms, and chariots lie o'erthrown, 
No ſtop, no check the ſteeds of P:leus knew; 
.From bank to bank th' immortal courſers flew, 
High-bounding oer the foffe : the whirling car 450 
Smoaks theo the ranks, o'ertakes the flying war, 
Patroclus ſhakes his lance ; but fate denies. 
Not with leſs noiſe, with lefs impetuous force, 
The tide of Trojans urge their deſp rate courſe, 465 
Than when in Autumn Jove his fury pours, 
And earth is loaden with inceſſant ſhow'rs, 


| (When 

v. 459. From bank ts bank th* immortal courſers fly, &c.] 

Homer has made of He er's horſes all that poetry could make 

of common and mortal horſes ; they ſtand on the bank of the 

ditch, foaming and neighing for madneſs that they cannot leap 

it, But _—_ — wh — obſtacle ; they 

the ditch, and fly into the plain. Eufathixs. 
_——_— Than when in autumn Jove his fury pour s— 
Mes guilty mortals, &] 
The Poet, ia this image of am inundation, takes occaſion to 
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(When guilty mortals break th' eternal laws 
And judges, brib'd, betray the righteous cauſe) 


From their deep beds be bids the rivers riſe, 450 


And opens all the flood-gates of the Kies: 
Th' impetuous torrents from their hills obey, 


Whole fields are drown'd and mountains ſwept away; 
Loud roars the deluge till it meets the main 


And trembling man ſees all his labours vain. 475 
And now the chief (the foremoſt troops repell'd) 
Back to the hips his deſtin d progreſs held, "OY 


mention a ſentiment of great piety, that ſuch calamities were 
the effects of divine juſtice puniſning the fins of mankind. 
This might probably refer to the tradition of an univerſal de- 
luge, which was very common amongſt the ancient heathen 
writers, moſt of them aſcriding the cauſe of this detuge to the 
wrath of heaven proyoked by the wickedneſs of men, Di- 
derus Sicut, J. 18. c. f. ſpeaking of an earthquake and inun- 
dation, which deſtroyed a great part of Greece, in the hundred 
and firſt Olympiad, hes theſe words, There w. 0 gn diſpnte 
concerning the conſe of this ca/amity : The natural pbilaſepłert 
generally aſcribed ſuch events to neceſſary cauſes, nt te any di- 
vine hand : But they, be had mere devent ſentiments, gave a 
mere probable acc hereof ; aſſerting that it was the di- 
wine vengeance that brought this d firuftion men 
he bad offended the Gad with their impiety. And then pro- 
cee ds to give an account of thoſe crimes which drew down this 
puniſh ment upon them. 
This is one, among a thouſand inftances, of Homer's ĩadirect 
and oblique manner of introducing moral icntcnces aad in- 
ſtructions. Theſe agreeably break in upon his reader, even 
in deſcriptions and poetical parts, where one naturally expects 
only painting and amuſements. We heve virtue put upon us 
by ſurprize, and are picaſed to find a thing where we ſhould 
never have looked to meet with it. I muſt do a noble Fg 
poet the juſtice-to obſerve, that it is this particular art that 13 
the very diſtinguiſhing excellence of Cesper hill; throughout 
which, the deſcriptions of places, and images raiſed by the 
Poet, are ſt Il tending to ſome hiat, or lcadiag into ſome re- 
flection, upon a moral life or political inſtitution : Muck ia the 
ſame manner as the real fight of ſuch ſcenes and profpeRts is 
USED the mind a compoſed turn, and incline it to 
thoughts and contemplations that have a relation to the 
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And fort d the routed ranks to ſtand the day. 


Where lay the fleets, and where the rampires roſe, 
All grim with duſt and blood, Patreches ſtands, 
And turns the flaughter on the conqu'ring bands. 
Firſt Pronexs-dy'd benenth his fiery dart, 


Theflor was nent; who ſaw the chief appear, 

And fell the victim of his coward fear : 

Shrunk up he ſate with wild and haggard eye, 

Nor ſtood to combat, nor had force to Hy: 

Patroclus marked bim as be ſhun'd the war, 490 


As on a rock that overhangs the main, 


Some mighty fiſh draws panting on the ſhore ; 
Not with lefs eaſe the barbed jaw lin bore 
He fell, and life his heartleſs breaſt forſook. 
Next on Euryalus he flies ; a ſtone, | 
Large as a rock, was by his fury thrown : 
Full on his crown the pond'rous fragment flew, 
And burſt the helm, and cleft the head in two: 


V. 480. Between the ſpace where filver Simois 

Where the foie, end where the rampires 
It looks at firſt fight as if Farroclus was very punctual in 
ing the orders of Achilles, when be - hinders the Trojens 
aſcending to their town, and holds an engagement wi 
between the ſhips, the river, and the wall. But be | 
terwards through very uaſte to have flipt his commands, 
his orders were that he ſhould drive them from the ſhips, 


ther: tly return; but he and his death 
—4— y return but he proceeds farther, | 


Which pierc'd below the ſhield his valiant heart. 485 | 


An angler, ſtudious of the line and cane, 495 


9 Sir 


495 
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Prone to the ground the breathleſs warrior fell, | 
Then low in duſt Epaitus, Echins, lie; 

Ipheas, Ewigpus, Polymelus, die; 

Ampbeterus, and Erymes ſucceed ; . 


Where'er he moves the growing ſlaughters ſpread 510 

In keaps'on heaps ; a monument of dead. 
When now Sarpedon. his brave friends beheld 

Grov'ling in duſt, and gaſping ori the field, 


V. $12.-# hen n Sarpedon, Ge. ] The Poet preparing to 
recount the death of it will not be improper to give 
a ſterch of ſome particulars which conſtitute a character the 
moſt faulticſ* and amiablgin the whole Iliad. This hero is by 
bitth ſuperior to all the chiefs of either fide, being the only ſon 
of Jupiter engaged in this war. Hie qualities are no way un- 
werthy his deſcent, fince he here appears equal in va- 
leur, prudence and eloquence, to the moſt admired heroes: 
Nor are theſe excellencies blemiſhed with any of thoſe defects 
with whiek the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters of the Poem are 
ſtained. So that the niceſt criticks cannot find any thing to 
offend their delicacy, but muſt be obliged to own the manners 
of this hero perfect. His valour is neither raſh vr boiſterous ; 
bis pradeacc neither timorous nor trick ing; and his eloquence 
neither talkative not boaſting. He never reproaches the li v- 
2 — the dead: but appear» uniform through his con- 

in the war, acting with the ſame penerous ſentiments that 
engage d him in it, beving no iatcrcſt in the quarcet but to fuc- 
cour his allies in diſtreſs. This noble life is ended with a 
death as glorious; for in his laſt moments he has no other 


With 


ceacern, but for the honour of his friend, and the event of the 


day. 
Homer juſtly repreſents ſuch a charaQer to be attended with 
univerſal eſtecm: As he was greatly honoured when living, he 


di as much lamented-when-dead, as the chief prop of Trey. 


Fhe Poet by his death, even before that of Hecter, prepares us 

to expect the deſtruction of thi: town, ben its two great de- 
rs are no Morc : and in order to make it the mote figni 

and remarkable, it is the only death in the Vial auended -with 


pate Even his funeral is performed by divine 


being the only hero whoſe body is carried back to be in- 
Var. III. 1 terred 
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With this reproach his flying hoſt he warms , 

Oh ftain to honour ! oh diſgrace to arms! 513 

Forſake, in glorious, the contended plain ; 

This band, unaided, ſhall the war fuſtain ; 

The taſk be mine, this hero's ſtrength to try, 

| Who,mows whole troops, and makes an army fly. 
He ſpake ; and ſpeaking, leaps from off the car; 520 

As when two. vultures on the mountain's hei 


Stoop with reſounding pinions to the fight; 

They cuff, they tear, they raiſe a ſcreaming cry; 

The defart echoes, and the recks reply : 526 
The warriors, thus oppos d in arms, | 


With equal clamours, and with equal rage. 
Jove view'd the combat, whoſe event foreſeen, 


The hour draws on ; the deſtinies ordain, 530 


My god-like fon ſhall preſs the Phrygian plain: 

Already on the verge of death he ſtands, 

His life is o d to fierce Patrocius' hands. 
„ 


What 


terred in his native country, and honoured with mon- 
ments erected to his fame Theſe peculiar and diftioguiſh= 
ing honours ſcem appropriated by our Author to him alone, 
as the reward of a merit ſuperior to all his uther leſs perfect 
heroes. | 
V. $22. As when tene waltures.] Homer compares Patroc es 
and Sarpeden to two vultures, becauſe they appeared to be of 
equal ſtrength and abi litics, when they had difmount.d from 
their chariots, For this reaſon he has choſen to compare them 
to birds of the ſame kind ; as on another oceafion, to image 
the like equality of firength, he reſembles both Hector and 
. Patrecl»s to lions: But alittle after this place, diminiſhing the 
force of Sur pedon,.he compares him to a bull, and Parreclus to 
a lion. He has placed theſe vultures upon a high rock, be- 


cauſe it is their nature to perch there, rather than ja the boughs 


of trees. Their crooked talons make them unfit to walk on 
the ground; they could not fight ſteadily, in the air, and there» 
fore their fitteſt place is the rock. L us, 
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W hat paſſions in a parent's breaſt debate ? 
Say, ſhall I arch bim from impending fate, 533 
And ſend him fafe to Lycie, diſtant far 

'F From all the dangers and tbe toils of war : 


I 2 
A V. 1 fnatch him from 
$20 3 that Homer was of t the power 
of God could over- — * 
| diſtinguiſh exaQtly the notion of the heathens as to this 


contender that Jupiter was limited by the 
= 22 2 = 


We ſhall fiad, if we mine his whole works with an eye to 
this doarine, that he aſſigus three cauſes for all the good that 
happens in this world, which he takes a particular care to di- 


Kioguiſh. Firſt the will of God, ſuperior to all. 


— ror Cox. Nl. 1. 
— de I rl Mera. II. 19. v. 90. 


— Zoe _ T8 aut vt didec,—b&cc. 

guiſh- Secondly, or fate, meaning the laws and order of nature 

alone, |  eff<Cting the conſtitutions, of men, and diſpoſing them to good 

erfee or evil, proſperity or misfortune ; which the ſupreme being, 
if it be his ſure, may over-rule (as he is inclined to do in 

rocks this plate) but which be gencrally ſuffers to take éffect. 

beof | whirdly, our own free will, which either by prudence over- | 

from comes thoſe natural influences and pafioas, vr dy folly ſuffers 

— us to fall under them. Odyf. ». 22. 

r and *N Two, de di vv OStöc Germ amciwyrer.. 

og de "£2 dee yip Pant uin ive. of N nes avrot 

* Egiow arTabanrcw ime piper akys f ðNα,sc̃. 

boughs * Why charge mankind on heav*a their own offcace, 

alk oo And call their woes the crime of providence ? 

there- * Blind ! who themnclve- their miſeries create, 


And periſh by their folly, not their tate, 
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Or to his doom my braveit offspring yield, 
And fatten with celeſtial blood, the field ? 

Then thus the Goddeſs with the radiant eyes: 540 
What words are theſe ? O fov'rejgn of the ſkies ! 
Short is the date preſcrib'd to mortal man ; 


WM, > w 


Shall Jote, for one, extend a rarrow ſpan ? 
Whoſe bounds were fix'd before his race began ? 
How mary ſons of Gods, foredoom'd to death, 545 - 
Before proud Hon, muſt refign their breath 
Were thine exempt, debate would riſe above, 
And murm'rivg pow rs condemn their partial Fove. 
_ Give the bold chief a glorious fate in fight ; AY 
And when th aſcending foul bas wing'd ber flight, 5650 
Let Sleep ard Death convey, by thy command, I 
The breathlefs bedy to his native land. 7 
His friends and people, to his future praiſe, 1 
A marble tomb, and pyramid ſhall raiſe, _ 
And laſting honours to his aſhes give; 555 
His fame (tis all the dead can have) ſhall Fve. 
| She faid ; the Cloud-compeller overcome, 
Afﬀents to fate, and ratifies the doom. 


HOT go II TI > Ht 


"Then, 


V. £31. Let Sleep end Death rens ey, by c.mmand, 
1. Je breatlleſt body to bis native 27 

The hiſtory or fable received ia Homer's time, imported that 

Gar pan was interred in Lycia, but it ſaid nothing of his death. 

bis gave the poet the l. berty to make him die at Troy, pro- 

vided that after his death he was carried into * — to preſerve 

the fable. Ihe expedicut propoſed by Jess ſolves all ; Sur pe- 

des dies at Trop, and is interred at Lycia : and what renders | 
this probable is, that in thoſe times, as at this day, Princes 

and” perſons of quatity who died in foreign parts, were carried 

into their country to be laid in the tombs of their fathers. The 

antiquity of this cuſtom canuot be doubted, ſince it was prac- 

uſed in the patriarche* time + Jac b dyiag in Ezypr, orders bis 

children to carry him inte the land of Canzun, where he deſired 

to be buzicd. Gon. 49. 29. Decter, 


sg 
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Then, touch d with grief, the weeping heav'ns diſtill'd 
A ſhow'r of blood o'er all the fatal field ; 550 
40 Laments his fon, predeſtin'd to be ſlain, 
: Far from the Lycian ſhores, his happy native reign. /. 
J Now met in arms, the combatants appear, 


Each bea vd the ſhield, and pois'd the lified ſpear : 565 
] From ftrong Fatrocius hand the jav'lin fled, 
45 And paſs'd the groin of valiant Tram; 
- The nerves unbrac'd no more his bulk fuſtain, 
He falls, and falling bites the bloody plain. 
Two ſounding darts the Lycian leader threw; 570 
The fuſt aloof with erring ſury fi:w, 
The next tranſpierc'd Acbi lis mortal ſteed, . 
- The gen'rous Pedaſus, of Theban breed ; 
\. Fir'd in the ſhoulder-joint, he reel'd arourd ; - 
- RolPdin the bloody duſt, and paw d the flipp'ry ground: 
His ſudden fall th' entangled hameſs broke; $76 © 
Each axle crackled, and the chariot ſhook : 
| 13 When 
r e 
ſertung the reality of ſuch appearances, tho“ they account for 
them differently. You may ſee a very odd ſolutien of them 
in Euflathias, Note on V. 70. of the eleventh lliad What 


ſcems the moſt probable, is that of Fremendas in his Meteure- 
ler y, who obſerved, that a ſhower of this kind, which gave great 


that cauſe of wonder, was nothing but a quantity of very ſmall red * 
cata, inſets, beat down to the earth by a heavy ſhower, whereby 
— the ground was ſpotted in ſeveral places, as with drops of 
ſerve | blood. l 5 
be- [V. $72. — Achilles mertal 
ares The gen'rous Pedaſus 
nces For the other two horſes of Achilles, Xanthur nnd Balinr, were 
ried immortal, as we have already ſeen in this book, It isa merry 

The conceit of Eaffathiss, that Pedaſus is only ſaid to be mortal. 
penn becauſe of the three horſes he only was a gelding. . Tie pity 
55 his poor Fedaſes had not à beiter fate to have recompenſed the [vis 


eliced | ol his immortality, 


And firſt Sarpeden 
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When bold Automedon to 
The ſtarting courſers, and reſtrain their rage, 2 
Divides the traces with his ſword, and freed 380 
T incumber'd chariot from the dying ſteed: : 
The reſt move on obedient to the rein; 
The car rolls lowly o'er the duſty plain. 
The tow'ring chiefs to fiercer fight advance, 
hid his weighty lance, 383 
Which o'er the warrior ' ſhoulder took its courſe, 
And ſpent in empty air its dying force. | 
Not fo Patrec/us' never-erring dart; | 
Am'd at his breaſt, it pierc'd the mortal part, 
Where the ſtrong fibres bind the folid heart. 
Then as the mountain oak, or poplar tall, 
Or pine (fit maſt for ſome great admiral) 
Nods to the axe, till with a groaning found 
It finks, and ſpreads its honouss on the ground; 'Y 
Thus fell the Ning; and laid on earth ſupine, 398 
Before his chariot ftretch'd his form divine: 
He graſp'd the duſt diftain'd with ſtreaming gore, 
Aud pale in death lay groaning on the ſhore. 
So lies a bull beneath a lion's paws, 
The trembling limbs, and ſacks the fincaking blood 

” wood 


Then to the leader of the 'Lycian band 
The dying chief addreſs'd bis laſt command. 
Glaucus, be bold ; thy taſk be fuſt to dare 60g 
The glorious dangers of deftruQtive war, * | 
Glaucvs, of Sar pe- 
22 — = bn AE ſenti- 
meats, and fully anſwe the character of this brave and 
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be « 
put 
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To lead my troops, to combat at their head, 

Ivcite the living, and ſupply the dead. 

Tell em, I charg'd em with my lateſt breath 

Not unreveng'd to bear Sorpedon's death. 610 + 

What grief, what ſhame muſt Glareus undergo, 

If theſe ſpoil'd arms adorn a Grecian foe ? 

Then as a friend, and as a warrior, fight; 

85  Deferd my body, conquer in my right; | 
That taught by great examples, all may ty 615 
Like thee to yangquiſh, or like me to die. 7 

} He ceas'd ; the fates ſuppreſs his lab'ring breath, 


Ard his darken'd with the ſhades of death. 
Thy infulting vir with düdain beftrode 

The e en anden bis baſics wed ; 
Then drew the weapon from his panting heart, 


620 


The fibres clinging to the dart ; 
+ From the wide wound guſh'd out a flream of blood, 
os | And the foul iſſu'd in the purple flood. 
; His flying ſteeds the Myrmidons detain, 625 


Unguided now, their mighty maſter ſla in. 
All impotent of aid, transfix'd with grief, 
Unhappy Glaucus heard the dying chief. 

| I 4 
Prince, which he preſerves in his laſt moments. 
ivg ſenſible of ing death, without any tranſports of 
rage, or deſire of revenge, he calls to his friend to take care to 
preſerve his body and arms — 1 the ene 
my : And this he ſays without any regard to himſelf, but out 
of the moſt tender concern for his triend's reputation, who muſt 
for ever become infamou: if he fails in this point of honour 
and doty. If we conceive this ſaid by the expiring hero, bis 
dyiog locks fixed on his wounded friend, the ſpear —_— 
his body, and the victor ſtanding by in a kind of extaſy fur- 
veying his conqueſt; theſe circumſtances will form a very 
moving picture. Patroclus all this while, ei ther out of huma- 
nity or ſurprize, omits to pull out the ſpear, which however 
he docs not long forbear, but with it drawing forth his vitals, 
puts a period to this gallaat liic. | 


His 
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His painful arm, yet uſeleſs with the ſmart 


Supported on his better hard be ſtay'd ; 

To Phabus then ('twas all be could) be pray'd. 
All-ſeeing Monarch! whether Lycia's coaſt, 

Or ſacred ff thy bright preſence bse, 


 Pow'rful alike to eaſe the wretch's ſmart ; 635 


Oh Hear me! God of ev'ry healing art ! 


That thrills my arm, ard ſhoots thro ev'ry vein ; 
1 and unable to ſuſtain the ſpear, 


Low in the duſt is great Sarpedon laid, 
But thou, © God of Health !- thy ſuccour lend, 
To guard the reliques of my flaughter'd friend. 


For thou, tho? diſtant, can'ſt reſtore my might, 645 


To head my. Lycians, and fupport the fight. 

Apollo heard ; and ſuppliant as he ſtood, 
His heav'vly. band reftrain'd the fluz of blood ; 
Hie drew jhe dolours from the wounded part, 
And breath'd a ſpirit in his rifiog heart. 


ill on the ficld, in the [ bis ew | 
net being yet Mlancd'd, EN that next follows to 
Hectar, there is alſo ſomething liable to cenſure, when he im- 


putes to the negligence of the Teja the death of Sor peden, 


of which they knew nothing till that very ſpeech. infor 
them. I beg leave to pais over theſe things without expoſing 
or defending the i; tho* ſuch as theſe may be ſuſſicient grounds 
for a moſt inveterate war among the criticks. . 


v. | 


Inflited late by Tencer's deadly dart, 630 | 


Lo! fi with clotted blood, and pierc'd with pain, 


And Ggh, at diftance from the glorious war. 6 


£37240 F288 
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Oh too 


And rouzing Ajax, rouz 


ALF 
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Renew d by art divine, the hero ſtands. 

And owrs th' aſſiſtance of immortal bands. 

Firſt to the fight his native troops be warms, 

Then loudly calls on Troy's vindiQive-arms ; 

With ample ſtrides he ſtalks from place to place, 655 
Now fires Zgenor, now Polydamas ; : 

AEneas next, and Hector be acccits ; 

thus the rage of all their hoſts. 

What thoughts, regardleſs chief! thy breaſt employ? © 
of the friends of Troy / 660 
Thoſe gen'rous friends, who, from their country far, - 
Breathe their brave fouls out in another's war. - 

See ! where in duſt the great Sarpedon lies, 

In action yaliant, and in ccunſel wiſe, 

Who granted — free ; 665 - 
To all his Lyzcians loft, and loſt to thee ! 
Stretch'd by Patroclus arm on yonder plains, -. 

Oh fare from hoſtile rage his lov'd remains: 

Ab! let not Greece. his conquer d trcphies boaſt, 

Nor on his corſe revenge her heroes loſt. 670 
He ſpoke ; each leades in his grief partook, 

Troy, at the loſs, thro? all her legions ſhook. - 
Tran:fix'd. with deep regret, they view oerthrown - 
At once his country's-piliar,. and their own; 

A chief, who led to Troy's beleaguer'd wall 675 
A hoſt of heroes, and out-ſhin'd them ail. 

Fir'd; they ruſh on; Firſt Hector ſeeks the foes, 


And with ſuperior vengeance greatly glows, 


But o'er the dead the fierce Patroclus ſtands, 
rouz'd-the liſt ning bands. 680 
Heroes, be men! be what you were before; 

Or weigh the great occaſion, and be more, 
15 The 


* 


& 
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The chief who taught our luſty walls to yield, 
Lies pale in death, extended on the field. | 
To guard his body Troy in numbers flies ; 685 
"Tis half the to maintain our prize. | 
Haſte, firip his arms, the flaughter round him ſpread, 
And fend the living Lycians to the dead. 
The heroes kindle at h's fierce commard ; 
The martial ſquadrens' cloſe on either hand: 
Here Troy and Lycia charge with loud alarms, 
Theſſatia there, and Greece, oppoſe their arms. 
Wirh horrid ſhouts they circle round the flain ; 
The claſh of armour rings o'er all the plain. | 
Great Jove, to ſwell the horrors of the fight, 695 
Cer the fierce armies pours pernicious night, 
Ard rout d his fon confounds the warring hoſts, 
His fate ennobling with a croud of ghoſts. 
Now Greece gives way, and great Epigeus falls; 
Ac eus fon, from Budizm's lofty walls: 700 
Who chas'd for murder thence, a ſuppliant came 
To Peleus, and the filver-footed dame ; 
Now ſent to Troy, Achilles arms to aid, 
He pays due vengeance to his kinſman's ſhade. 
Soon as his luckleſs hand had touch'd the dead, 705 
A rock's large fragment thunder'd on his head; - 
Hud by Hecbeream force, it cleft in twain 
His ſhatter'd helm, and ſtretch'd him o'er the ſlain. 
| Fierce 
wr | fem cali RR OT 
winds of thick duſt which riſe from beneath the feet of the 
which hinder them from knowing one ano» ' 
ther. Thus poctry knows how to convert the moſt natural 
4 ; theſe r n 
an — rr bloedier, = to ho- 
nour the funcral of his ſon by a greater number of victims. 
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And croud to ſpoil the dead: the Greeks 
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Fierce to the van of fight Patroc'us came; 


And, like an eagle darting at his game, 710 


Sprung on the Trojan and the Lycian band: 
What grief thy heart, what fury urg'd thy band, 
Oh gen'rous Greek ] when with ſull vigour thrown 


At Stenelais flew the mighty by 
Troy, too near 715 


Which ſunk him to the dead: 
That arm, drew back; and Hector learn'd to fear. 
Far as an able hard a lance can throw, 

Or at the liſts, or at the fighting foe ; 

So far the Trojans from their lines retir's ; 


a” Glaucus, turning, all the reſt inſpit d. 720 


Then Batiyc cus ſell beneath bis rage, 
The only hope of Chalcon's age: 
Wide o'er the land was ſtretch'd his large 
With ſtately ſeats, and riches, bleſs d in vain : 
Him, bold with youth, and eager to purſue 725 
Thy flying Lycians, G'aucus met, and flew; 
Pierc'd thro? the boſom with a-ſudden wound, 
He fell, and falling, made the fields reſound. 
Th' Achaians forrow for their hero flain ; 
With conqu'ring ſhouts theTrojans ſhake the plain, 730 , 


An iron circle rourd the carcaſs grows. 

Then brave Laogonus refign'd his breath, 
Diſpatch'd by Merion to the ſhades of death: | 
On /da's holy hill he made abode, 735 
The prieſt of Jove, and honour d like his God. 
Between the jaw and ear the jav'lin went ; 

The ſoul, exhaling, iſſu'd at the vent. 

His ſpear Eneas at the victor threw, 

Who ftooping forward from the death withdrew ; 740 
The lance hiſs'd harmleſs on his cov'ring ſhield, 
And trembling ſhook, and rooted in the field; Ther | 
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There yet ſcarce ſpent, i qo on the pin, 
Sent by the ZEneas' arm in vain. 


Swift as thou art (the raging hero cries) 745 


And fkill'd in dancing 10 diſpute the prize, - 

ſpear the deſtin d paſſage had it found, 
Had fix'd thy active vigour to the ground. 
Oh valiant leader of the Darden hoſt ! 


(Infulted Merion thus retorts the boaſt) 750 


Strong as you are, tis mortal force you truſt, 

An arm as ſtrong may ftretch thee in the duſt. 

And if to this my lance thy fate be giv's, | 

Vain are thy vaunts ; Succeſs is ſtill from beav'n ; 

This inſtant ſends thee down to P.zts's coaſt, 753 

Mine is the glory, his thy parting ghoſt. 
O friend (Menetius' fon this anſwer gave) 

With words to combat, ill befits the brave: 

Not empty boaſts the ſons of Troy repel. 

Your ſword mnſt plunge them to the ſhades of bell. 


To ſpeak, beſeems the council ; but to dare 761 


In glorious action, is the taſk of war. 

This faid, Patroches to the battle flies ; 
Great Merion follows, and new ſhouts ariſe : * 
Shields, helmets rattle, as the warriors cloſe ; 
And thick and heavy founds the ftorm of blows. 
As ihro the ſhrilling vale, or mountain ground, 
The labours of the woodman's axe reſound; 
While crackling forefts fall on ev'ry fide. 770 


Thus 


v. 46. 4 fü d is dancing. This Ereke of rail r 
Aerials is founded on the cuſtom of his country. * 


Cretans were peculiarly addicted to this exerciſe, and in parti- 


cularareſaid to have invented the Pyrrbic dance, which was 


performed in complete armour. Del Mice tn in the. 
.:r:ceath book, _ 


- 


vt. 


7535 


| Fix'd on the beld bis fight, his breaſt debates 
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Thus echo'd all the fields with loud alarms, 

So fell the warriors, and fo rung their arms. 
Now great Sa:peden, on the ſandy ſhore, 

His heav'nly form defac'd with duſt and gore, 

And ſtuck with darts by warring heroes ſhed, 775 

Lies urdiſtinguiſh'd from the vulgar dead. 

His long-diſputed corſe the chiefs incloſe, 

On ev'ry fide the buſy combar grows ; 


| | Thick, as beneath ſome ſhepher@'s thatch'd abode, 
(The paile high-foaming with » milky flood,) =780 


Je view'd the combat with a ſtern ſurvey, 
And cyes that flaſh'd intolerable day; 


The vengeance due, and meditates the fates ; 


Whether to urge their prompt effect. and call 


The force cf Hedor to Putroclus fall, 
This inſtant ſee his ſhort-liv'd trophies won, | 
And ftretch him breathleſs on his ſlaughter d fon ; 790 


| Or yet, with many a ſoul's untimely flight, 


Augment the fame and horror of the fight ? 5 
To crown Achilles valiant friend with praiſe 
At length be dooms ; and this his laſt of days 
Shall ſet in glory ; bids bim drive the foe ; 795 


Nor unattended, ſee the ſhades bel: w. 


Then He&or's mind he fills with dire diſmay ; 


He mounts his car, and calls bis hoſts away, 


Sunk with Troy's heavy fates, be ſees declive | 


1 The ſcales of Joe, and pants with awe divine. 800 


Then, nor before, the hardy Lycians fled, 


And left their monarch with the common dead: 


Around, in heaps on heaps, a dreadful wall 
Of carnage riſes, as the heroes fall. 
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D. x VE; 


rn and deſpoil the ſlain. 

The radi ant arms are by Patroc lus L. ne, 

Fatroclus ſhips the glorious ſpoils adorn. 
Then thus to Fhbebus, in the realms above, 


Spoke from kis throne the cloud-compelling Jove. 810 


Deſcend, my Phabus ! on the Phrygian plain, 
And from the fight convey Sarpedes ſhin ; 

Then bathe his body in the cryſtal flood, 
With duſt diſhonour d, and-deform'd with blood: 


Oer all his limbs ambroſial odours ſhed, 815 


And with celeſtial robes adern the dead. 
Thoſe rites diſcharg'd, his facred corſe bequeath 
To the ſoft arms of filent Sleep and Death ; 
They to his friends the mournful charge ſhall bear, 
His friends a tomb and pyramid ſhall rear; 820 
What honours mortals after death receive, 
Thoſe una vailing honours we may give! 

Apollo bows, and from mount 1da's 
Swift to the field precipitates his flight; 
T hence from the war the breathleſs hero bore, 825 
Veil'd in a cloud, to filver Sim ſhore : 
There bath'd his honourable wounds, and dreft 
His manly members in th' immortal veſt ; 
And with perfumes of ſweet ambroſial dews, 


Reſtores his freſhneſs, and his form renews. 830 


Then Sleep and Death, two twins of winged race, 
Of matchleſs fwiftneſs, but of filent pace, 


Receiv'd 
V. $31. Then Sleep and Death, Tec.) It is the notion of E- 


Hathins, that by this interment ot Sarpedon, where Sleep and 
Death art concerned, Hamer ſeems to intimate, that there was 
nothing elſe but an empty monument of that hero in Lycie; 
for he deliver him not to any real or ſolid perſons, but to cer- 
tain naſebſiactial phantoms to conduct his bedy thither. He 

WAS 


(So Jer decreed !) At length the Greeks obtain 808 | 
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Receiv'd Sarpedon, at the God's command, 

And in a moment reach'd the Lycien land | 

The corſe amidſt his weeping friends they laid, 835 

Where endleſs honours wait the facred ſhade. 
Mean while Patreclus pours along the plains, 

With foaming courſers, and with looſen'd reins. 

Fierce on the Trojan and the Lycian crew, 


Ab, biind to fate ! thy bendlong fury flew: 840 


Againſt what fate and pow'rful Joe ordain, 
Vain was thy friend's cymmand, thy courage vain. 
For he the God, whoſe counſels uncontrouFd 
Diſmay the mighty, and confound the bold : 
The God who gives, refumes, and orders all, 845 
He urg'd thee on, and urg'd thee on to fall. 

Who 


was forced (continues my author] to make uſe of theſe ma- 
chines, ſince there were no other deities he could with any 
likelihood employ about this work ; for the ancients (as ap- 

from Exri  Hippalyes) had a ſuperſtition that all dead 
beter were ve to Gods, they being of a nature cele- 
ſtial and uncorruptible. But this laſt remark is impertineat, 
ſince we ſec in this place Apolhs is employed in adoraing and 
embalming the body of Sar; eden. 

What I think better accounts for th= paſſage, is what Philo- 
firates in Hereicis affirms, that this alludes to a piece of anti- 
quity. ** The Lycian: ſhewed the body of Sarpeden, ſtre ud 
« over with aromatics] ſpicess in ſuch a ul compoſure, 
©+ that he ſeemed to be only aſleep: And it was this that gave 
« riſc io the fiction of Homer, that his rites were performed by 


ee and Death. 


But after all theſe refoed obſervations, it is the 
Poet intended only to repreſent the death of this favourite oa 
of Jupiter, and one of bis moſt amiable characters, in a gen- 


- Ye and agrecable view, without any circumſtances of dread 


and horror ; intimating by this fiction, that he was delivered 
out of all the tumults and miſeries of life by two imaginary 


- Deities, Sleep and Death, who alone can give mankind cale 


Who firſt, brave hero! by that arm was ſlain, 
When heav'n itſelf thy fatal fury led, 


Adveftus fuſt ; Autenous next ſucceeds; . 
Ecbeclus follows ; next young Meges bleeds : 
Epiſfter, Menalippus, bite the ground; 

The flaughter, Elaſus and Mulins crown'd : 


The reſt diſperſing, truſt ther fates to flight. 


But flaming Phabus kept the facred tow'r. 
Thrice at the . 


He try d the fourth ; when, burtng from « cloud, 
A more than mortal voice was heard aloud: *' 

Patrochus ! ceaſe : This heav'n-defended wall 
Defies thy lance ; not fated yet to fall , 


n to Archie hand. 
So ſpoke the God, who darts celeſtial fires : 
The Greek ob:ys him, ard with awe retices. 
While Heder, checking at the Scean gates 
His panting couſers, 22 N 


3 847. Wie firfl, brave bers, Se.] The poet in a 
moving and ſolemn way turns his diſcourſe to Patreclus. 
does not accoſt his muſe, as it is uſual with him to 


do, but 
quires of the hero himſelf who was the firſt, and who the 


who fell by his hand > This adreſs diſtinguiſhes and fignalizes 
Tre, (to whom Hemer uſes it more frequently, than I re- 


viar veihg, and at the ſame time it 1 and apt 
to move our compaſſion. The ſame kind 
dy Virgil te Camilla. 


Vyem refs pram, 1 2 
Dejicis * Aut quat tun merientie corgora funds: 
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Who laſt, e 


And call'd to fill the number of the dead? 38 


Then funk Pylartes to eternal night ; 255 N 
Now Troy bed ttoop'd beneath his matchleGs pow'r, | 


Thy friend, thy greater far, it ſhall withſtand, 663 


Her? 72 


member on any other occaſion) as if he was ſome genius or di- 
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| Perhaps Apollo ſhall thy arms fucceed, 


i OY 


Ard pour d ſwift ſpirits thro' each Trojan breaſt. $96 


£3 TIPTES ON 
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Or in the field his forces to employ, 


Or draw the troops within the walls of Trop. 


Thus while he thought, beſide bim Fhebus ſiood, 
In Aſus ſhape, who reign'd by Sargar's flood ; 

(Thy brother; Hecube / from Dymas ſprung, 8785 
A valiant warrior, haughty, bold, ard young.) 
Thus he accoſts him. What a ſhameful fight! 
Gods! is it Hector that forbears the fight ? 

Were thine my vigour, this ſucceſsful ſpear 

Should ſoon convince thee of fo falſe a fear. 8890 
Turn then, ah turn thee to the field of fame, 

And in Patroclu# blocd efface thy ſhame ; 


And beav'n ordains him by thy lance to bleed. 

$0 ſpoke th' inſpiring God ; then took his flight, 
And plung'd amidſt the tumult of the fight. 886 
He bids Cebrion Crive the rapid car: 
The laſh reſourds ; the courſers ruſh to war. 7 
ſinking ſouls depreſt, 


A ſpear his left, a ſtone employs his. right : 

With all his nerves he drives it at the foe ; 

Pointed above, and rough and groſs below : 

The falling ruin cruſh'd Cebrion's head, 895 
(The lawleſs offspring of King Priam's bed.) 
His front, brows, eyes, one undiſtinguiſh'd wound, 
The burſting balls dropt ſightleſa to the ground. 
"The charioteer, while yet he held the rein, 


Struck from the car, falls headlong on the plain. goo 


To the dark ſhades the foul unwilling glides, 
While the proud victor thus his fall derides. 


Gn 


( 
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Good heav'ns! what active feats yon” artiſt ſhows, 
ETON... it foes l 


— 


V. 904. Whet flilfel divers, &c. 
thus : *Tis 8 1 the 
| excellent cifterr, and 

ſee how be exerci es and plunge 
* —= 


to let us know, that u good ſoldier may be A 
. ButlI very much doubt whether this be his: 
is very likely five laſt verſes were added 
the antient criticks, whoſe caprices Homer has vently un- 
: or perhaps-ſome of the rhap/odifſts, who-in reci 

made additiou of their own to their ; 
what Kr that tie dy 
means probable that Patrechus, who had lately | 


for his little raillery agaioit Enns, and told him, 
that 'was not by raillery or inveQive that they were to re- 


1+ 


1 


; 
11 


: 
15 
: 
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but War deeds:“ It is by no means probable, I ſay, 
that excellent | 
amuſe himſelf with raillery, e:pecially is the f 
ter. L am therefore of opinion that Patrechs 


ries may 


of 


ir 8 


germs 


«Of emp tion, ſtrait they chang'd ir minds 


© Flew 


For joy of offer d — 
© —Terms that amus d em all, 


y ſome f 


pel the Trejens, | but by dint of blows ; that Council required 


= cnc CO 
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That ſweeps the fields, 
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Mark with what eaſe they fink into the ſand! 903 


Pity! that all their practice is by land. 


Then ruſhing ſudden on his proſtrate prize, 

To ſpoil the carcaſs fierce Pawechus flies: 
Swift as a lion, terrible and bold. 

the fold, 910 
Pierc'd thro” the dauntleſs heart, then tumbles ſlain, 
And from his fatal courage ſinds his bane. 

At once bold Hacur leaping from his car, 
Defends the body, and provokes the war. 

Thus for ſome flaughter'd hind, with equal rage, 915 
Two lordly rulers of the wood engage; 

Stung with fierce hunger, each the prey invades, 
And echoing roars rebellow thro' the ſhades. 


| Stern Hache faſtens on the warrior's bead. 


920 


And by the foot Putroclus drags the dead, 
While all around, confuſion, rage, and fright 
Mix the contending hoſts in mortal fight. 
$0 pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud 

Ia the deep boſom of fome gloomy wood ; 

Leaves, arms, and trees aloft in air are blown, 925 
The broad oaks crackle, and the Sy/uans groan ; * 

This way and that, the rattling thicket bends, 
And the whole foreſt in one craſh deſcends. 
In dreadful ſhock the mingled hots engage. 930 
Darts ſhow'r'd on darts, now round the carcaſs ring z 


Now flights of arrows bounding from the ſtring ; 
Stones follow ſtones ; ſome clatter on the fields, 
Some hard, and heavy, ſhake the founding fields. 


© And ſtumbled many 4 who receives them right 
6 — fond well underſtand : 
Not underſtood this gift they have beſides. 
« They ſhew us when our fors walk not upright. 
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Sunk in ſoft duſt the mighty chief remains, | 
And firacch'd in death, forgets the guiding reins! J. 
Now flaming from the Zenith, Sol had driv'n 
His fervid orb thro half the vault of heav'n ; 
While on each hoſt with equal tempeſt fell 94S 
The ſhow'ring darts, ard numbers funk to hell. 
But when his evening wheels o'erhung the main, 
Glad conqueſt reſied on the Grecian train.” 
Then from amidſt the tumult and alarms, 
They draw the conquer'd corſe, and radiant arms 948 
Then raſh Patroclus with new fury glows, | 
And breathing ſlaughter, pours amid the foes. _ 
Thrice on the preſs like Mars himſelf he flew, 
And thrice three heroes at each onſet flew. 


dat te mg i, | 


There ends thy glory ! there the fates untwine 9 


The laſt, black remnant of fo bright a line; 
Apollo dreadful ftops thy middle way; 

Neath calls, and heav'n allows no longer day ! 

For lo! the God, in duſky clouds enſhtin d, 
Approaching dealt a ſtagg ring blow behind. 9355 
The weighty ſhock his neck and ſtioulders feel ; 
His eyes flaſh ſparkles, his ftunn'd ſenſes reel 
In giddy darkneſs : Far to diſtance flung, 
His bounding helmet on the champain rung. 


Arbil 


V. 982. Apollo des dſul, &c.] If Hamer is reſolved te do 
any thing extraordinary, or arbitrary, which his readers may 
not very well reliſh; he takes care however io prepare them 
for receiving ſuch innovations. He had before 


where Neptune ſerves Alcatbeũ: much in the ſame man- 


ner. Apollo here carries it a little farther ; and both theſe 
imens of what we arc to expect from Miner vd at the 


of He&.r in Il. 22. 


ven us a ſketch of this trick of the Gods in the thirteenth , 
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 Skill'd in the dart, and matchlefs in the courſe : 978 


And flies the fate which beav'n decreed, in vain. 


He falls, earth thunders, and his arms reſound. 990 | 
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Achilles plume is tain'd with-duſt and gore, 950 


That plume, which never ſtoop d to eatah before, 


Long us d, untouch'd in fighting fields 10 ſhine, 
And ſhade the temples of the man divine. a 
Fave dooms it now on Hector's helm to nod; | | 
Not long for fate purſues him and the God. 965 
His ſpear in ſhivers falls: His ample ſhield 
Drops from his arm: His baldrick firows the field: 
The corſlet his aſtoniſh d breaſt ſorſakes: 
Looſe is each joint ; each nerve with horror ſhakes. 
Stupid he ſtares, and all-aſſiſtleſs ſtands : 970 
Such is the force of more than mortal hands ! 

A Darden youth there was, well known to fame, . 
From Panthus ſprung, Euphorbus was his name; 
Fam d for the manage of the foaming horſe, 


Full twenty knights he tumbled from the car, 
While yet he learn'd his rudiments of war. 

His vent'rous ſpear fir:t drew the hero's gore; 
He firuck, he wounded, hut he durſt no more; 
Nor tho? difarm'd, Patroclus fury ftood : 

But ſwift withdrew the long-protenced wood, 
And turn'd him ſhort, and herded in the crowd. 
Thus, by an arm divine, and mortal ſpear, 
Wourded at once, Patreclus yields to fear, 
| Retires for fuccour to his ſecial train, + 985 


Stern Hector, as the bleeding chief he views, 
Breaks thro' the ranks,” and his retreat purſues: 
The lance arreſts him with a mortal wound; 


With him all Greece was funk; that moment all 
Her yet ſurviving heroes ſee. nd to-fall. 
80 


: 
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So ſcorch'd with heat along the defart ſhore, 

"The roaring lion meets a briſtly boar, 

Faſt by the ſpring ; they both diſpute the flood, 99; 
With faming eyes, and jaws befweard with ood? 
At length the fov'reign ſavage wins the ſtrife, 

And the torn boar reſigns his thirſt and life. 5 
Patreches thus, fo many chiefs o'erthrown, I 
So many lives effus'd, expires his own. 100 
As dying now at He#or's feet he lies, | 

Lie there, Parocius ! and with thee, the joy 
rr 

The fancy'd ſcenes of I dn wrapt in flames, 1003 
And thy ſoft pleaſures ferv'd with captive dames ! 
Unthinking man! 1 fought, theſe tow'rs to free, 


And guard that beautecus race from Lords like thee; 


But thou a prey to vu'tures ſhalt be made; 

Thy own Achilles cannot lend thee aid; row 

Tho' much at parting that great chief might ſay, 

And much enjoin thee, this important day, 

_ © Return not, my brave frierd (perhaps ke ſaid) : 
Without the bloody arms of Hector dead.” 

He ſpoke, Patroc/usmarch'd, and thus he ſped. 1015 
Supine, and wildly gazing on the ſkies, 

With faint, expiring breath, 'the chief replies. 


Vain | 


V. n003- Lie there, Patroclu: l Te.] There is much ſpirit 
io this ſarcaſm of Hecter upon Patrecius : Nor is Achilles ex- 
empt from the ſeverity of the reflection, who (a: he imagines) 


has perſuaded his deareſt friend to attempt cxploits that were | 


impraQticable. He touches bim eſo, for ſtaying at home ia 

. ſecurity himiclf, and encouraging Patrogus to undertuke this 

rilous adventure, and to ſeck af ter which ke was never 
to enjoy. Enfiathins. : 


2287812 erase er 


_Ev'n now on life's laſt 
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To heav'n is ow'd whate'er your own you call, 1020 
And heav'n itſelf difarm'd me ere my fall. 
Had twenty mortals, each thy match in-might, 


Oppos d me ſairly, they bad ſunk in fight : 


By Fate and Phabus was ] firſt o'erthrown, b 
Euphorbus next ; the third mean part thy own. 1023 


But thou, imperious ! hear my lateſt breath; 


The Gods inſpire it, and it ſounds thy death, 
Iaſulting man ! thou ſhalt be ſoon, as I; : 
Black fate hangs o'er thee, and thy hour draws nigh ; 
verge I ſee thee ſtand, 1030 
1 fee thee fall, and by Achilles” hand. 
He faints ; the foul unwilling wings her way, 
{The beauteous body left a load of clay) = 


V. 1026.— Hear my lateft breath, 

The Gods inſpire 1t.—1 
It is an opinion of great antiquity, that when the ſoul is on the 
point of being delivered from the body, and makes a nearer 
approach to the divine nature, at ſuch a time its views are 
firooger and clearer, and the mind endowed with a ſpirit of 
true prediction. 80 Artemen of Miletum ſays in his book of 
dreams, that when the foul has collected all its powers from 
every limb and part of the body, and is juſt rcady to be fever- 
ed from it, at that time it becomes tical. Socrates alio 
-in his defence to the A. benannt, I am now arrived at the 
« verge of life, herein it is familiar with people to foretcil 

What will come to paſs.” | 
This opinion ſeems alluded to in thoſe admirable lines of 

"Waller. 
© Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
W bo ſtand upon the threſhold of the new.” 

V. 1033. The death of Patrochus.] I ſometimes think 1 am 
in reſpe& to Homer much like Sancho Fance with regard to 
Den Quize2te. I believe upon the whole that no mortal ever ' 


; cane near him for wiſdom, learaing, aud all good qualities. 


But ſometimes there are certain ſtarts which I cannot — 
W 


1035 
| Then 
what to make of, and am forced to own that my maſter is '« 
little out of the way, if not quite befide himſelf The preſent 
of the deiith of Patrocizs, attended with ſo many odd cir. 
cumſtances to overthrow this hero, (who might, for all I can 
ſee, as decently have fallen by the force of Heer ) are what l 
am at a loſs to excuſe, and mult indeed (on m — 
give them up to the criticka. really ink ' | 
parts in Homer which have been objefted againſt- with 
clamour and fury, are honeſtly defenſible, and none of then 
(to confeſs my private ſentiment) ſeem to me to be faults of 
any conſideration, except this conduct in the death of Fur. 
clas, the length of Neffor*s diſcourſe in Lib. 11. the ſpeech of 
Achiller's horſe in the 19th. the converſation of that hero with 
Za in Lib. 40. and che manner of He&#:r*: flight round 
walls of Troy, in Lib aa. I hope, after ſo free a confefoa, 
no modern will think me touched with 
O ee of Madam Decier and others. f am ſei.fible of the 
extremes which maiticind run inta, ia extolling and depreci> 
ting authors: We are not more violent and uareaſondble is 
attacking thoſe who are not yet eſtabliſhed in fame, than in 
defending thoſe who are, even in every minate trifle. Fame 
is a debt, which when we have kept from people as long as we 
can, we f2y with a prodigious intereſt, which amounts to twice 
the value of the principal. Thos it is with ancient works as 
with ancient coins, they paſs for a vaſt deal more thas 
they were worth at firſt; and the very obſcurities and de- 
formities which time has thrown upon them, are the ſa 
F lovers of an- 
uĩty. a 
n owned what ſcem my author's faults, and 
ſubſcribed to the opinion of H-race, that Homer ſometimes 
nods ; I thiok 1 t to add that o Longizus as to ſuch negli- 
gence. I can no way ſo well conclude the notes to this book #s 
with the tranflativn of it. | ** 
« It may not be improper to diſcuſs th- queſtion in gene- 
ral, which of the two is the more-<ſtimabic, a faulty ſub- 
<« line, of a faultleſs mediocrity ? and coniequently, if of wo 
44 works, one has the greater number of beauties, and the 
© other attains directly to the ſublime, which of theſe ſhall in 
equity carry the prize ? Lam really perſuaded that the tee 
as ſoblime is incapable of that purity v-bich we find in compo» 
tions of a lower ſtrain, and in «fica that 83 
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Then Hedor payſing, as his eyes he ſed 


From 


« fnks the ſpirit of an author ; whereas the caſe 


— 4 
« the ſame with the favourites of aature, and thoſe of fortune, 


«« who with the'beſt ceconomy cannot in the great abundance 
« they are bleſt with, attend to the minuter articles of their 
« expence. Writers of a cool imagingtion are cautious: n their 
« management, and venture nothing merely to gaiathe cha- 
« rafter of being correct ; but the ſublime is bold and enter- 


© priſing, notwithſtanding that on every advance the danger en- 


« creaſeth. Here probably ſome will ſay that men take a ma- 
« licious ſatisfaQtion in expoſing the blemiſhes of an author; 


« that his errors are never forgot, while the moſt exquiſite 


« beauties leave but very imperfet — op Bethe or ory. 
% To obviate this ob — I will folemnly declare, that 
my criticiſms on and other authors, who are univer- 


'« fally allowed to be authentic ſtandard» of the ſublime, the? 


© | have cenſured their failings with as much freedom as any 
ene, yet I have not 
faule, but dope go 

„ negligences, which the mind being intent on nobler idea: 
« did not conde ſcena to 
« venture to lay it down 
« ly on account of its grandeur) is 


to all other ki 


% ſtyle, however it may fall into ſome incqualities. The 


% Argonauticks of Apeſlaaius are faultleſs in their kind; and 
« The:ceritus hath ſhewu the happieſt vein imaginable for 
* paſtoral, excepting thoſe in which he has deviated from the 
* country: And yet if it were put to your choice, wor'!d you 
have your name deſcend to poitcrity v:i*h tb reputation of 
either of thoſe poets, rather than that of Homer # Nothing 
1% can be more correct than the Crigese of Era::fibenes : but 
« is he therefore a greater po*t than Archilachus, in whoſe 
* compotures perſpicuity and order are often wanting; the 
« diviac fury of his genive being too impaticut for rettraint, 
« and ſuperior to law ? Again, do you prefer the odes of Har- 
* chiiides to Pindary's, or the ſcenes of '[:» of Chios to thoſe of 
* &:pbecies:P Their writings are allowed to be correct, polite 
* and delicate; whereas, on the other hand, Piadar and g- 
* phocles ſometimes hurry oa with the greateſt impetuofity, 
« andiike a devouring flan.e ſeize and ict on fire whatever 
comes in their way; but on a ſudden the conflagration is 
* extingaithed, and they miſerably lag when no body expecte 
* it. Vet nene have fo little diſcernment as not to prefer the 

Ver, 1M. K * ſtavie 
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preſumed to accuſe them of voluntary . 
thy remarked ſome little defects and 


And on theſe principles I wiil 
a maxim, that the ſublime (puze- 


214 un ours 11145. . 


Prom whence this boding ſpeech, the ſtern decree 
Of death denounc'd, or why denounc'd to me? 
Why not as well Achilles” fate be giv'n 1040 
To Hades lence ? Who knows the will of heav'n? 
Penfive he faid ; then prefſing as be lay 8 
His breathleſs boſom, tore the lance away ; 

Aud upwards caſt the corps: The reeking ſpear | 
He ſhakes, and charges the bold chariozeer. 2045 
Rapt in the chariot o'er the diſtant plains, 
Far from his · rage th immortal courſers drove ; 


« All the-graces 
e confeſs that, with all their errors, they have 
«+ tions than the nature of man-can #imeſt de conceived” caps "1 
. of attaining : For it is merely human to in other 
inds of writing, but the fublime ennobleth our nature, 
makes near approaches to divinity : He who commits ' 
„ faults, is barely read without cenſure ; but a genivs truly 
- — 64 great excites admiration. la ſhort, the magaikcence of « 
© ſale period in one of theſe admirable authors, is ſufficient 
« to atone for all their defe@ts + Nay, farther, if any one 


e eſcaped them; they would not 
infinite beauties to be met with in every 
„ tings. It is on this account that envy, through fo many 
*+ ages, hath never been able to wreſt from them the prize of 
«+ cloquence which their merits have fo juſtly acquired: An 
* xcquifition which they ſtill are, and will in all 
„ caatinue polſeſſed of, 
As long as ſtreams in ſilver mazes rove, | 
Or ſpring with annual green renews the grove. | 
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The cen batile, for the body of B, 
| 2 


1 death of Patsscles defends bis 
badly frm the. enemy : Evyhorbus, who attempts it, is floin. 
-HeQor advancing, Menelaus retires; but ſo:n returns with 


Ajax, and driver bim off. This Glaucus ebje#s to Hector as a 


bt, be thereupon puts on the armony be had wen from Patro- 
clus, and renews the battle; The Greeks give way, till 
Ajax rallies them : nens ſuflains the Trojans. Kuens ard 
Hector attempts the chariet of Achilles, which is berne off by 


Autormedon. The herſes of Achilles deplore the laſs of Patro-... 
clus? Jupiter covers bis body with @ thick darkneſs : The noble + 


Prayer of Ajax, on that occafion. Menclaus ſeads Antilochus 
te Achi: les, «ith the necos of Patroclus's death : Then returns 
te the fight, where, the" attacked with the utmoſt fury, be and. 


Meriones, efffed by the Ajaxes, bear off the bedy 1» the Ships. 


The time is the evening of the eight and twentieth day. The 
ſcene lies in the fields befere Troy. 
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2 there are more turns of for 
defeats, more rallyiggs, more accidents, in 
than in any other; becauſe it was to be the laſt wherein 
Greeks and Trojaxs were upon equal terms before the return 
Achille: and beſides, all this ſerves to iatroduce the chief 
hero with the greater pom p and dignity. 

V.-3. Great Menclaus——] The Poet here takes occafion 
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oed to each that near a1 qe 1 


braves his | 
Nor thus the boar (thoſe terrore of the plain) 
But far the vaineſt of the boaſtful ks. 25 


Theſe fons of Panthus vent their baughty mind. 
OED 1 a. K 4 8 OY "Yet. 


all Homer ; in which the infolence of Menclens is rrturted in a 
| ity from every render ; and | believe there is 
Fardly one, afte v ſoch a ſpeech, that would not wiſh Exph:r bu; 
bad the better of Menclans : A writer of Romances would rot 
bare failed to have given bur the victory. But bow- 
ever, it was fitter to make Menelans, who bad received the 
greateſt injury, do the moſt revengeful'2Qions, 
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Yet 'twas but late, beneath 1 4 
This boaſter's brother, Byperonar, fat | 
Agrint our arm, which may he def'd, 
Vain was his vigour, and as vain his pride. 
Theſe eyes beheld him on-the duſt expire, 
No more to chear bis his ſire. 


d 


Preſumptuous youth ! like his ſhall be thy doom, 


Go, wait thy brother to the-Sggien gloom , 
. — fue; 35 | 
Fools ſtay to feel it, and are wiſe too löse. 
Unwov'd, Euphoxhus thus: That action known, 
Come, ſor my bevther's blood repay thy rown. 
His weeping father:clains-thy'deftin'd brad; 
And ſpouſe, = widow an ber bridal bed. 46 
On theſe thy conquer d ſpoils I ſhall beftow, 
To ſooth à conſort's and a parent's woe... 
No longer then defer the - glorious frife, 1 
Let hetv'n decide our fortune, fame, and liſe. 
Swift as ibe word the miſſile lance be flings, 4s 
The well obn'd. wenn on Gotuttte cinge ;.. 
But blunted by the braſs innozious falls: 
Nor flies the jav'lin from. his arm in vain, 
It piere d his throat, and bent bim to the plain; 50 
Wide thro' the neck appeurs the grizzly wound, 
Prone ſinks the ior, and his arms reſourd. 
The ſhining circlets of his golden hair, 
Which ev'n the Graces might be proud to wear, 
Inſtarr d with gems and gold, 


7 


V. 38. Inflarr'd with gems and J We have ſeen here a 
N uſes gold and ſilver n. which made 


* 


9 whether the women were the fr 


below the tore, 55 
With duſt diſhonour'd, and deform'd with gore. * 
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As the young olive, in ſome ſylvon ſcene; 
Crown'd by freſh fountains with eternal green, 
Lais the gay head, in ſnowy fluw'rets fair, 


And plays and Cances to the gentle air; 60 


When 16 ! a whirtwird from high-heav'n invades + 
It lies uprooted from its genial bed, 

A lovely ruin now defac'd and Cead. 

Thus young, thus beautiful, Faphorbus lay, 65 
While the fierce Spartan tore his arms away. 


Proud of his deed, and glorious in the prize, . 


Aﬀeighted Troy the tow'ring viQor flies ; , 
Ks, Fles, 


| that wied theſe (armaments. Ef quidem apad exadem [Home> 


72 vir or crimiba , 4" ideo 8 an rier wſus 
s ceperit. Wo 33. _ like wiſe 
r:ogthened his doubt. by "the k A 
— who put into their hair. graſhoppers-of gald. Det icr. 
V. 57. 4+ the. young olive, &.] This exquivic fimile finely 
illuſtrates the beauty and ſudden fall of Exphrrybur, in which the 
alluſion to that cirewmftance of ais come ly hair is peculiarly 


Mica e Fambiious acquaint us of the particular 


egaras had for theſe verſes, which he ſet to the 
hers to repeat 2s his .own Epicedion. Perhaps 
3 into his head to 


| fay, that his ſoul tranſmigrated te him from this | 


However it wa, this conceit of Py#bagorar id famous 


antiquity, and has given occafion to a dialogue in 12 
— 3 is, 4 wink the ff pes —_ 
V. 


unmovꝰd in ſtorms and 9 
by Ajax, he likens him to an Oat ſtruck down by Fove's hun- 
der. Juſt after this ſoft compariſon upon the beauty of Eu- 
| ——_—_ - another full of firength and terrer, thates 
the lion. Exftathins. 


. 


the” Athe- + 
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Flies, as before ſome mountain. lun 's ire = 
The village curs, and trembling fade reti; 76% 
When o'er the ſlaughter d halt they bear bim roar, 

And fee his jaws diſtil wir ſmoabing gore 

All pale with fear, at diſtance ſeaster d round. 
They ſhout inceſſant, and the vales reſound. 

Mean while Aal view'd with eovious eyes, 75: 
And urg'd great Flecter · to diſpute the prize, 
beneath whoſe martial care. 
The rough mie learn d the trade of war.) 
Forbear, be cry'd, wich fruitleſs ſpeed to. chace 


Achat courſers of zthereal race; | wo 


They ſtdop not; theſe, to mortal man's-command, 
Or ſtoop to none but great Ae hand: 

Too long amugd. with a {© vain, 

Tum, and behold the brave Exphorbus flain !: | 
By- Sparta fin ?: for ever- now fuppraltr bx | 
The fire which bura'd in-that-undauated breaſt! | 

Tio lnaing fake, Anh ning's ls Type, 

And mind with mortals in the toils of fight : - 

His words infix'd. unutterable care J 
Deep in great-He#or's foul « The all the war 90 

He darts his anmous eye ; and inftaot, vie d. | 
The bene hero in his. blood h .. 
Cen welling from the wound, as-prone he lay)' 
Aud in the vidor's hand the prey. 

Sheath'd is ops os, a | 


Fierce as = flcod-of flime by. Fulcan ſent, | 
Ii flew; and fn'd the nations as it went. 
Atrides from the voice the form Civin'd,. . | 
And thus explor'd his own uncorquer'd mind. 100 
Then ſhall I quit Patreclus-on the plain, 
: Sein u 0'y- — wy hencur Lain; 


Defert 
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= Deſert the arms, the relicks of my fend?“ 
7G Or Hader and his troops attend? 
1 2 favour heav'n beſtow'd, 195 
To brave the hero were to brave the God : | 
Forgive me, Greece, if once I quit the field ; 
"Tis not to Hic, but to-benv n Þ yield. | 
75 Tet, nor the God, nor heaven Rould give me fear, 
| Did but the voice of Fer trench m ear: 110 
Still would we turn, ſtill batile on the plains, 
And give Als all that yet remains 
Of his and our Patvches — This, no more, 
Tbe time allow'd : Troy thiek ned on the ſhore, 
A fable ſtene !' The terrors Had led: ] 
Slow he recedes; and fighing quits the dead. 
Forc'd by loud clamours; and a ſtorm of darts :. 
He flies indeed; bum threatens as he flies, 
With heart indignant and retorted eyes: 130 
Now enter d in the Spartan ranks, be. turn d 
His manly breaſt, and with new facy bum d; 


115. 


| Oer 

9 ute. Did bt the wiict of Ajat reach my ver.] How ob- 

| fervable is thee art ef i the v and glory of 
?: Menclans, who fees Heer nad all the 


Ks herves J 
; — — would not retire if Ape did not ſupport 
em ; and though A pelle does ſupport — 7 — 
even Apollo, were 4;ax but neut bim. This is glorious for 
yet more glorious for Ajax, and very ſuitable 
y | to his charaQer;, for Ajax vas the braveſt of the Greek:, . 
| nent to Achilles, Dacier. Enflathivs, 
1 V. 117. 8 from the fold iÞ anwiiling n The bidsty of 
the retreat of Aenelans is worthy: natize,' Hime is 3 prent” 
. obſerver of imagery, that brings the. thing ropteſcuted beforer 
: f * our view. It is indeed true, that lions, tigers, and beuſls of 
190 prey ate the only objects that can proper m_y epi ſcat warriot : 
| andtberefore itioas wonder they ere !o often iatro. luce d. The 
inanimate thing, as floode, fices, and ſtorms, arc the bf, wt 
ly images of batiler, - 
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Oer all the black battalions ſent his view, 

And thro' the cloud the godlike Air knew ; 
Where lab'ring on the left the warrior Rood, 125 
Ali grim in arms, and cover'd o'er with blood, 
There breathing courgge, where the God of Day 
Hed funk each. heart with terror and diſmay. 

To him the King. Oh! 4jax, oh my frierd ! 
Haſte, and Patrochus” lov'd remains defend : 130 
The body to Achilles io reſtore, 
Demands our care ; alas ! we can no more! 

For naked now, defpoil'd of arms he lies ; 

And Heer glories in the dazaling prize. 

He ſaid, ard toueh d his heart. The raging pair 135 
Pierc'd the thick battle, ard provcke the war. 
Already had ſtern Hector ſeia d his head, 

Ard doom'd to Trojan dogs th* unb: ppy dead; 

But ſoon as Ajax rear d his tow'r-like ſhield, 

Sprung to his car, and meaſur d back the field. * 
His train to Troy the radiant armour bear, 
To ftand a trophy of his fame in war, 

Mean while great Ajax (his broad ſhield diſplay'd) 
Guards the dead hero with the dreadful ſhade ; 
And now before, and now behind he ſtood. 145 
Thus in the centre of ſeme gloomy wood, 

With mary a ſtep the lionefs furrounds 
Her tawny young beſet with men and hounds ; 


v. 137. bad ers Hector, Cc. ] Homer takes care, 
ſo leag defore- hand, to leſſen in his reader's mind the horror 


he muy conceive from the creelty that Achilles will exerciſe 


von the bedy of Hecter. That cruelty will be only the 
ment of this which Hefor here exerciſes upon the body of Pa- 


tr eclus ; he drags him, be deſigus to cut off bis head, aud to 
lezve his body ypon the rumparto, expolcd to Cog and bird: of 


prey. Luſtaticus. 
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Elate ber heart, and rouzing_ alt ber. pow'rs, 
| Dark o'er the fiery balls each banging eye-brow lou N. 
25 Faſt by his fide the gen tous Sparten glows 151 
Wirh great revenge, and. feeds bis inward woes. 
But Glavcus, leader of the Lycian aids, 
On Haclun frowning, thus his flight upbtaids. 
Where now in Hedor ſhall we Hedor find ? 135 
30 A manly form without a manly mind. 
Is this, O chief ! a hero's boaſted, ame? 
How vain, without the merit, is the name? 
Since battle is renourc'd, thy thoughts employ 
What other methods way preſerve: thy Troy 160 
5 [[ Tis time to try if he's ſtate can ſtand 
By thee alone, nor aſk a ſoreign hand 
Mean, empty boaſt! but ſhall the Ic uns ſta ke 
Their lives ſor yeu ? 1boſe Lycians you ſorſake ? 
What from thy thankleſs arms can we expect? 165 
Thy friend Saspedon proves thy baſe neglect : 
Say, ſhall our ſlaughter'd bodies guard your walls, 
| While unreveng d the great Sarpedon falls? 
d) Een where he dy'd for Troy, you left him there, 
A feaſt for dogs, and all the fowls of air. 170 
On my command if any Zyciar: wiit, 
Hence let him march, and give up Try-to fate. 
Did ſuch a fpirit as the Gods impart | 
Impel one Trojax hand, or 7 rojan heart; 
(Such, as ſhould burn in ev'ry ſoul, that draws 175 
The ſword for glory, and his country's cauſe) 


Eva 


V. 169. Youleft him there, A feaſt ;.] It was highly 
diſhonourable 2 to foriake 2 of a friend and 
gueſt, and agaialt the laws of Jupiter Lenin, or b:/putalis. 
For Glaucus knew nothing of Sarpeden's being honoured with 
Surial by the Gag, and ſcut embalmed into Zycia, Enfta» . 

1/85, 
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Ev'n yet our mutual arms we might | | 
And drag yon” earcaſs to the walls of Trey. 
Sarpedon's arms, and howour'd corſe agrin 180 
Greece with Acbilles" friend ſhould be repaid, © 
And thus due honours purchav'd to his ſhade... 1 
And Flector trembles and. recedes with fear ; 1 
And lo! already thou. prepar't to ff; ; 1 
The Trojan-chief with fu reſentment eyd- 
Sap, is it juſt (my: friend) that Hedor's car | 
From ſuch a warrior ſuch a ſpeechdhould hear? 190 
I deew's thee once the wiſeſt of thy kind, A 
But ill this intult· ſuits a prudent mind. g 
Lhun great Fax? 1'defert wy train? ; 
1 joy.to n:ingls where.ahe batile bleeds;- 193 
And hear the thunder of the ſounding ſtecds. : 
But Jes high will is ever uncentrouFd, . 
The ſtrong he withers, and confounds the bold ; 
Strikes the.freſh garland from the viQtor's brow ! 200 
Come, thro' you” ſquadrons let us he the way, | 
| Abd thou be witneſs, if I fear to- day 
If yet a Greek the fight of Heflor dread; . 
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. Then- 

V. 19%: 1fbun great Ahn] Hecker takes wo notice of the: | 
aFronts that Glcxcus had thrown upon him, a+ knowing he had 
in ſore Teſpcts 2 juſt cauſe to be angry ; but he cannot put” 
vp what he kad faid of bie fearing : 4zexy torwhich purt · he 
= replies; This is very agreeable to hie beroick <harats. - 


nit fs 


4 
f 


—— 
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Then turning to the martial hoſts he cries, 205 

12 Denne, Lycians, and allies! 

Be men (my friends) in action as — - 

And yet be miiidful bf your ancient 

Her in proud Achilles arms mall ſine, 

Tor from his friend; by right of codqueſt mine. 210. 
He ſtrode along the field, as thus he nid: 

(The fable plumage nodded o'er Dis head) 


Swift thro? the ſpacious plain he ent a lbok ;, 


One inſtant ſaw, one inflant overtook | 
The diſtant band, that on the ſandy hore - 225; 


There- 


V. 209. HeQtor is ' Achilles” arms fbrll Sie.] The 
ancients have obiterved, that Hemer cauſcs the arms of Achille: 
to fall into Nad power, to equal in. tome ſort toe two 

herocs, in the battle wherein he is going to engage them, 


Otherwiſe it might be urged, E could not have 
killed Hefty. withour- the 


his armour 


having 
wade by — ——ů—ů—— 4 
. det mn. but face both were clad in armour made 


by Yalcas, Achilles victory will be. and in its 
A luſtre, Beſides this reaſon 2 and: 
probabiliuy) - there is alſo, another, for: ornament; for- 
 Hemer here. ppepares to introduce that beautiful Epiſode of 


| the divine amour, which Fell as makes for Achilles. _— 


v. 21G The radians {pride 12ſocred Wien bore, Þ A 
may ariic here, and the queſtion may be aſked, why Hedor ſent 
thele arina to Trey} Why did he'not take them at irit? There 


are three anfwers, which 1 think are all plauſible. The fuſt, . 


that Heder having killed Patreclns, and ſecing the day very? 


far advanced, had no nat d ta take thaſe acme for a fight al. 
-© moſt at an end. The ſccond. that he was impatient to ſbew 


to Priau and Andremecte thoſe glorious ſpoils. Thirdly, he 


perhaps at firſt intended to hang them up in forme temple. 
Clans ſpeech' makes him change his reſolutioa, he runs 


:. after thoſe arms to ——— comes 2 


dody from him. Deer. 


Homer (Inu ys Fuftathins does not ſuffer 9 to be car- 


_ Tied into 17 tor theie rcaſons. That Heckzr by wearing 


.223 uno ne „KIA. p. 3. n. 


S 
4 train to Tr N the . 


r 


By aged Ni is Mobi wo. 2Þ 
. As fuſt to Felaus hy the court of -heav'n :_ 
* His father's.armsinot long Achilles wenrs, 
Forbid by fate to reach his father's years. 


Hiw proud in tinmph, glity1ing from.afar, ag 


The God, whoſe thunder rends the troubled air, 
Beheld with pity ; as apart he fate, . | 

And conſcious, lock d thro” all the ſcene of fate. 
| He thook the ſacred honours of his bead; 
Olympus trembled, and the Godhead faid : 2 
Ah wretched man! unmindful of thy end! 
A moment's glory! and what fates atterd? 


Y 
— —— to —— confirmation to his 
words, He ſays, Achilles is the braveſt Greek, as Glazcurhad 


of an enemy, who were neither of them like to be prejudiced 


ia his favour. Euſftarbius. 


How beautiful is that ſentiment upon the miſerable ſtate of 


markind, introduced here fo artfully, and fo ſtrongly enſorced, 
by being put into the mouth of the ſupreme being ! And how 


he tic the denunciation dt Hedor”: death, by tat circam- - 
de of Anlronach;'s ©: appointmeat, when the ſhall no mere 


receive her hero glorious trom the battle, in the armour of his 
conquered enemy! 
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Fill'd with the God, enlorg'd his members ge., f 
Thro' all his veins = ſudden vigour flew ; 250 


2 ; but ifan active (as thoſe take it- who would put 
' agreater difference between Hector — A 
to Jupiter, and the ſenſe vill be, 7 
him, which were too large before: 
| more poctical ſenſe. 


F testi BFL3 & 
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Twas not for fate we fammon'd you ſo far, - 


To boaſt our numbers, and the pomp of wa , 3 | 
; = vallane foe wo chaſe, © * 


Ye came to fight 
To fave our 


prefent, and our future race. ' 265 


For this, our wealth, cur produfts you enjoy, — 


1 * 


And glean the reiche of exhauſted Trey. 


To die or conquer, are the- terms of war. 
Whoe'er ſhall drag him to the Trojen train, 
With Hades felf ſhall equa? honours claim ; 
With Hader part the ſpoil, and ſhare the fame. 


8 | 
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1 
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Hear, all ye hoſts, and bens unnumber's bands 260 
or nations, or of diſtant lands [ * 


Now then to conquer es u die prepare, ＋ 1 
1. 
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The field re-echo'd the Ae found. = 
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The long numbers who can name ? . 
But all were Greeks, an enger all for fame. 
Fierce to the charge "great Aae led the throng :. 
Whole Trey, embodied, Tuſh'd with ſbouts alcag. 
| 'Fhus, en a mountain Miflow fours and raves, 0 
W here Tome fwoln river his waves, 
Full in-themouth'is | 'd the, tide, _ 
The boiling seen woiks from fide to fide, _ 
The river noni vo Us Wd Bone, 7 
Mud diſtant rocks rebellow to the roar. * 
With brazen ſkiekds'in horrid circle ftand : 
Jowe, pouring us 0b hea hon apt ng 
ä —— helms in night : . 
Fo him, SOL, whom thc, 36 
He liv'd not hateful, for be liv'd a friend: | 
Dead, be proteQts him with ſuperior care, 
Nor dooms his carcaſs to the birds of air. 
The firſt attack the Grecians ſcarce ſuſtain. 
"FR; COND ho Sh: ** 
rally, to revenge led on 
By the e . _ 
(Sar, to Flu fon the ſecond name, . 
In graceful-ftature next, and next in fame.) | 
th headlong force the foremoſt ranks be tore; 3 
80 thro? the thicket burſts the mountain-boar, 

4 2 — to — 1 


v. 3.” Jove, 1 
k 2 L 2 — jad 


——— dun » perhaps alludrag to 
the clouds of duſt that were raiſed ; or o the Hy Ke 

batants; or elſe to denote the lots of Greece, is 4 
laſtly, that as the heavens had maurned Sarpedan in 
Z they might Farce is coat of ca 


PREY . 


| Now lies, a fad companion of the, dead: 


He held his ſeat, and ruf d the realms around. 
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The fon of Lees, brave Pelaſgus! heir, 
Hippothous, dragg d the carcaſs thro' the war; 335 
The finewy ancles Bor d, the feet he bound 
With thongs, inſerted thro” the double wound : 
Inevitable fate &'ertakes the deed ; | 
Doom d by great Har vengeful lance to bleed ; 
It cleft the helmet's brazen cheeks in twain ; 340 
The ſhatter'd creſt, and horſe- hair ſtro the plain: 
With nerves relax d he. tumbles to the ground, | 
ae r 
K l 


Far from Lariſſa lies, his native air, 
And ill requites his parent's tender care. - 
Lamented youth ! in life's felt Bloom he fell, © 
Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades af hell. 4 | 
Once more at Ajax, Hedor's jaylin ties, 350 
The Grecian, ani op Fa: fie hs, 

Sbunn d the deſcending death ; which hifog on, 


Stretch'd in the duſt the great. [phyeys fan, 


Schedins the brave, of all the Phocian kind 
The boldeſt warrior, and the nobleſt mind: 355 
In little Panope for ſtrength renown'd, 


Plung'd 


re . — 


fake from Cv — fide of mount Farsaſſus, and it 
| to know why Homer gives it the epithet of rene :n'd, and 


makes it the reſidence of Sc i King ef the Thies,; when 


it was but nine hundred paces in circuit, and had no palace, 


nor gymnaſium, nor theatre,nor market, nor fountain ; nothing 
in ſhort that ought to have been in a town which is the refi- 
dence of a King. Pan ſanias (in P*ocic. ) gives the reaſon of it; 


de ſays, that as Phocis was expoicd on that fide to the inyoads 


of the Bestia, 8-hedine made uſe of Tage un & fort of cita- 
del, or IIs Dasier. 
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Plung'd in his throat, the weapon drank his blood. 
And N 
| 


In ftrong convulſions panting on the ſands : 
He lies, and grape the duſt with dying hands. 
Struck at the fight, recede the Trajes ram: 


rl rs. i 


| And now had Trey, by Greece compelPd to 
Fled to her ramparts, and relign'd the fields *' _ 
With Jove averſe, had umd the ſcale of fate: 
urg'd o the light ; 


RNs ſpare a fioking ftate, 
And vain'd at length the glorious odds of fate. 
But you, when fortune finiles, when Jeve declares 
His pertisl favour, and afliſts your wars, - 
Your ſhameful efforts *gainſt yourſelves employ, 
And force th unwilling God to ruin Trop. a6 | 


| Ns. 4. Periphas.] The N. 4 T. 
P — 1 
menns. It is much like that of St. Fun, after he was prom ; 
that no body ſhould periſh ; be ſays, except theſe aide, ye | 
art be ſaved. | 


does zerren 
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d, * near thro' the form afſum'd deferies © 
"| The pow conceal'd, and thus to Heer cries: 
366 | - Oh laſting ſhawe! to our own-ſexrs u prey, 39, 
- | We ſeek our rampant, and deſert the day. e. 


A God (nor is he lefs) my boſom warms, 

And tells me, u aſſerta che T arms. 
ben firſt, Lam beneath him bled, 
In vain belov'd by valiant Lycomede ;, "IEF 
Who view'd his fall, and grieving ac the chance, 
Swift to revenge it, ſent his angry lance : | 
2 ——— 
Deſcende, and pants in Ans breaſt 
Prom tick Pounds rates the waidks came ; 

Next thee, Afterepens / in place and fame. 

35 } And med to combat, but be rute d in vaio: 495 
Lodifſolubly firm, around the dead, 

d..7 3 Rank within rank, on buckler buckler ſpread, 

Kin, And hemm'd with briſtled ſpears, the Grecians ſtood ; 
f A brazen bulwark, and an iron wood. - , 

„ * © Great er eyes them with inceſſant care, 40 

Asad ia an orb contracts the crouded war, 

p ; Cloſe in their ranks commands to fight or fall, 

Aud ftands the centre and che foul of all: 

ares | Pint on the pot they war, and wounded, wound; 
5 A fnguine torrent ſRieeps the reckiig ground; 415 

Q 7 On heage the Greals, on heags the Toyjane Hed, 


. 
* 


. 


Is 


i 


„ 
. + 
4 


x | Treece, in cloſe order, and collected might, 
XY Yer futfers leaſt, and fways the wav ring 6ght ;_ 


| . : #4 
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Fierce as confliQting fires, the combat burns, 420 
And now it riſes, now it finks, by turns. 
In one thick darkneſs all the fight was loſt ; 

The fun, the moon, and all th” etherial hoſt 4 
Seem'd as extinct: day raviſh'd from their eyes, 
And all heav'n's ſplendors blotted from the ſkies. 425 
Such o'er Fatroclus body hung the night, 

The reſt in ſunſhine fought, and open light : 


Diſpers'd around the plain, by firs they fight, 
And here and there, their ſcatter'd arrows light: 
But death and darkneſs o'er the carcaſs ſpread, 
| There burn'd the war, and there the mighty bled. 435 
Mean while the {ons of Nefor, in the rear, 
('T heir fellows routed) t6fs the diſtant ſpear, 
And ſkirmiſh wide: So Neflor gave command, 
When from the ſhips he ſent the Pylian band. | 
The youthful brothers thus for fame contend, 440 
Nor knew the fortune of Achilles friend; | 
. In 
V. 422. In ene thick darkneſs, Sc.] The darkneſs ſpread 
over the body of Patroc/us is artful upon ſeveral accounts. 
irſt, a fine image of Poetry. Next, a token of Jupiter's love 
a righteous man: But the chief deſign is to protract the 
aQion; which, if the Trojans had ſeen the ſpot, muſt have. 
been decided one way or other in a very ſhort time. Beſides, 


the Trojans having the better in the action, muſt have ſeized 
the body, contrary to the intention of the author: There are 


innumerable inſtances of theſe little nicetĩes and particulari- | 


ties of conduct in Hemer. 

v. 436. Mean while the ſens of Neſlor, in the rear, &c. ] 
It is not without reaſon Homer in this place w-.kes particular 
ruention of the ſons of Nefto>. It is to prepare vs agrinſt 
a Ackilles, ta tell him the death of bis 


Q 


iir, © Fiss AI P> PUN 
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Ia thought they view'd him ftill, with martial joy, 


Glorious in arms, and dealing deaths to Trey. 


But, round the corſe, the heroes pant for breath, 


- And thick and heavy grows the work of death: 445 


Oerlabour'd now, with duſt, and fweat, and gore, 
Their knees, their legs, their feet are cover'd o'er ; 
Drops follow drops, the clouds on clouds ariſe, 

And carnage clogs their hands, and darkneſs fills their 


eyes. 

As when a flaughter'd bull's yet reeking hide, 450 

Strain d with full force, and tugg d from fide to fide, 

The brawny curriers ſtretch ; and labour o'er 

Th' extended furface, drunk with fat and gore; 

So tugging round the corps both armies ſtood ; | 

The mangled body bath'd in fweat and blood: 455 

While Greeks and Ihñians equal ſtrength employ, 

Now to the ſhips to force it, now to Troy, 

Not Pallas ſelf, her breaſt when fury warms, 

Nor he, whoſe anger ſets the world in anus, 

Could blame this ſcene; fuck rage, ſuch horror 
_ reignd; 

Such, Jeve to honour the great dead ordain'd. 

V. . As when @ flaughier'd bull” ecking hide. 
NAA - de ſeription of their — — 
body on all fides, and inſtructs us in the ancient manner of 
ſtretching hides, being firſt made ſoft and ſupple with oil. 
And though this comparitoa be one of thoſe mean and humble 
ones which ſome have objected to, yet it has alſo its admicers 
for being ſo expreflive, and for repreſeating to the imagi- 
nation the moſt Rrong and exact idea of the ſubjeR in hand. 


V. 458. Not Pallas“ ſelf.) Homer ſays in the original, 
Miner ua could not have found fault, tho ſhe ** were angry. 
Upon which Exftatl ius inge niouſly obſerves how common and 
natural it is for perioas iu anger to tura criticks, and find faults 
where there are none. 


Ver. ML. L Achilles 
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Achilles in his ſhips at diſtance lay, 

Nor knew the fatal f:rtune of the day; 

He yet unconſcious of Fatroclus fall, 

In duſt extended urder [lion's wall, 

Expects him glorious from the conquer'd plain, 

And for his wiſh'd return prepares in vain ; 

Tho' well he knew, to make provd Ii bend, 

Was more than heav'n had deſtin'd to his friend, 

Perhaps to him: This Thetis had reveal'd ; 470 

The reſt, in pity to her ſon, conceald. 

Still rag'd the conflit round the hero dead, 

And heaps oa heaps, by mutual wounds, they bled. 
Cuts d 


V. 468. To make prend ion bend, 
Was more than beat had d:fl nd to bis friend, 
Perhaps t: 51m :) In thele words the Poet artfully 
hints at Fcbilles's dea h; he makes him not abſolutely to flat 
ter himſelf with the hopes of ever taking Troy in his own per- 
fon ; however he does not fay this expreſsly, but paſſes it over 
as an ungrateful ſubject. Eyftathrs, 

V. 471. The reſi, in pity to ber ſon, Ty kg Here (ſays 
the ſame author] we have two rules laid down for common 
ule. Oac, not to tell vur friends all their miſchances at once, 
it being often neceſſary to hide part of them, as Tit does 
from Achi/les : The other, not to puſh men of courage upon 
all that is poſſible for them to o. Thus Achilles, tho“ be 
thought Patres las able to drive the Trojans back to their gates, 
yet he does not order him to do ſo much; but only to ſave the 
| ſhips, and beat them back into the fi Id. 

Heuers admoniſhing the reader that Achilles mother had 
concealed the circumitances of the death of his fricad when 
ſhe — him in his fate; and that all he knew, was only 
that Trey could not be taken at that time ; this is a great ia- 
ſtaaee — of the probability, and of his having the whole 
plan of the Poem at once in his head. For upon the ſuppoti- 
tion that Achilles was iaſtructed inhis fate, it was a natural ob- 
j<Aioa, how came he to hazardhis friend? If he was igaorant 
on the other hand of che infpoſſibility of Trey's being taken at 
that time, he might, for all he knew, be robbed by his friend 
{of whole valour he had ſo good an opinion) of that glory, 
which he was uuwilling to part with, 
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Firſt 


239 
Curs'd be the man (ev'n private Greeks would ſay) 
Who dares deſert this well diſputed day 47S 


Firſt may the cleaving earth before our eyes 
Gape wide, and drink our blood for facrifice ! 


periſh all, ere haughty Troy ſhall boaſt 
We loſt Patroclus, and our glory loſt. 


Thus they. While with one voice the Trojans faid, 
Grant this day, Jove / or heap us on the dead! 48 
Then claſh their ſounding arms ; the clangors riſe, 
And ſhake the brazen concave of the ſkies. _- 
Mean time, at diſtance from the ſcene of blood, 
The penſi ve ſteeds „ Achilles ſtood ; 485 
Le Their 


V. 484. At diffance from the ſcene of bleed.} If the horſes 
a „ of the war, Homer not have in- 
troduced ſo well what he deſigned to their honour. 80 he 
makes them weeping in ſecret (as their maſter Fchilles uſed to 
do) and afterwards coming into the battle, where they are ta- 
ken uotice of and purſued by Heer. Enftathins. 

V. 485. The penſfove end- of great Achilles, &c.] It adds 
© o__ beauty to a poem when inanimate things act like ani- 

Thus the heavens tremble at Fapiter's nod, the ſea 

parts parte itſelf to receive Neptune, the groves of Idæ ſhake beneath 
June s feet, Ge. As alſo to find animate or brute creatures ad- 
dreſt to, as if ra tional: So Hectii encourages his horſes ; and 
one of Aclilles*s is endued not only with ſpeech, but with fore- 
knowledge of tature events. Here t my weep for Patreclus, and 
ſtand fixed and immoveable with grief: Thus is this hero uni- 
—_— mourned, and every thing ceacurs to lament his loſs. 
ny ath.ns. 

As to the particular fiction of the horſes weeping, it is conn- 
tenanced beth by naturaliſtsand hiſtorians. Ac ulet ie, and Pliny 
write, that the'c animals oftendeplore their maiters lott in but- 
tle, and even ſhed tears for them. 80 Sanne, c. 47. Zhen 
relates the like of clephants, when they are carried from their 
native country, De anima. lib 10. c. 17. Sacterins, in the 
lif- of © ar tell“ us, that ſeveral horſes which at the paſſage of 
the Rub: nn had becn conſecrated to Mars, and tutucd low on 
the banke, were obſcrved ſome days after to abitain from feed. 
ing, and to weep abundantly. Proximis drebus, equorum gre -es 


gues in lrajiciends Rubicuac flame Martz cenſec / drut, ac 2 
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They wept and ſhar'd in human miſeries. 

In vain Automedon now ſhakes the rein, 

Now plies the laſh, ard fooths and threats in vain ; 

Nor to the fight, or Helleſpont they go ; 490 

Reſtive they ſtood, and obſtinate in woe: 

Still as a tomb-ſtone, never to be mov'd, 

On ſome good man, or woman unreprov'd, 

Lays its eternal weight ; or fix'd as ſtands 

A marble courſer by the ſculptor's hands, 

Plac'd on the Hero's grave. Along their face, 

The big round drops cours'd down with filent pace, 

ing on the duſt. Their manes, that late 

Circled their arched necks, and wav d in ftate, 
Trail'd 

caſlede wager dimiſerat, comperit pabul> pertinaciſimt ahſtinere, 

P 

in the — the tees Sills 


Peſt be. later eguus, prfitis infignibus, ZXth:n 
I lacrymans, gattiſque humeAat grandibus era. 
V. 494. Or fix” - nb A marble corſer, &.] Homer 


alludes to the cuſtom in thoſe days of placing columns upon 


tombs, en which columns there were frequently chariots with 
two ot more horſes. This furniſhed Hauer with this beautiful 
image, as if theſe horſes meant to remaia there, to ſerve for an 
immortal monument to Patroclus, Dacier. 

I believe M. Dacier refines too much in this note. Hemer 
ſa ys, — * dg, and ſeems to turn the thought only oa 
the firmneſs of the column, and not on the imagery of it : 
Which would give it an air a little too modern; like that of 
Shakeſpear, She ſat lite Patience on a monument, ſmiling at 
Grief.— Be it as it will, this conjcaure is ingenious ; and the 
whole compariſes is as beautiful as juſt. The horſes ſtanding 
ſtili to mouru for their maiter, could not be mor: tiacly repr<+ 
ſented than by the dumb torruw of images ſtanding over a tomb. 
Perhaps the very poſture in which thete hurics are deſcribed, 
their beads bowed down, and their mancs falling in the dutt, 
has an alluſion to the attitude in whick thoſe ftatucs on mon- 
meats were uſually repre{cutcd : here are Bajs-Relief, that 
fa cor this conju cure, | 
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Trail'd on the duſt beneath the yoke were ſpread, 500 

And prone to earth was hung their languid head : 

Nor Jo diſdain'd to caſt a pitying look, 

While thus relenting to the ſteeds he ſpoke. 
Unhappy courſers of immortal ſtrain ! 

Exempt from age, and deathleſs now in vain; 505 

Did we your race on mortal man beſtow, - 

Only alas! to ſhare in mortal woe? 

For ah ! what is there, of inferior birth, 

That breathes or creeps upon the duſt of earth ; 
What wretched creature of what wretched kind, 510 
Than man more weak, calamitous, and blind ? 

A miſerable race ! but ceaſe to mourn : 

For not by you ſhall Priam's ſon be borne 

High on the ſplendid car: One glorious prize 

He raſhly boaſts ; the reſt our will denies. © 515 
Ourſelf will ſwiftneſs to your nerves impart, 
Ourſelf with riſing ſpirits ſwell your heart, 
Automedon your rapid flight ſhall bear 


Du to the navy thro? the ftorm of war, 


For yet tis giv'n to Troy, to ravage o'er 520 
The field, and ſpread her flaughters to the ſhore ; 
The fun ſhall fee her conquer, till his fall 

With facred darkoeſs ſhades the face of all. 


L 3 „He 


$22. The (ul Se Tha apps It is worth obſcr- 
24 88 and a:xconomy Hemer conducts his fable to 
bring on the cataſtrophe. Achilles — 2 — 's death ; 
Heftor muſt fall by his hand: This cannot if the armies 
continue fighting about the body of Patreclus under the walls of 
Troy. Therefore. to change th face of affairs, Jupiter isgo- 
ing 2 raiſe the courage of the Trojans, and make them repulſe 
and chace the —1 again as far as their fleet ; this obliges 
Acbilles to go forth, de, without arms, and thereby every thing 
comer to an iſſue. Dacicr. 
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He faid ; and breathing in th' immortal horſe 
Exceſlive ſpirit, urg'd em to the courſe , 525 
From their high manes they ſhake the duſt, and bear 
The kirdling chariot thro” the parted war. 

80 flies a vulture thro' the clam'rous train 

Of geeſe, that ſcream, and ſcatter round the plain. 
From danger now with ſwiſteſt ſpeed they flew, 530 
And now to conqueſt with like ſpeed purſue ; 
Sole in the ſeat the charioteer remains, 
| Now plies the jav'lin, now direQs the reins : 

Him brave Alcimedon beheld diftreſt, 

Approach'd the chariot, and the chief addreſt. 535 

What God provokes tkee, raſhly thus to dare, 
Alone, unaided, in the thick't war? 

Alas ! thy friend is lain, and Hecter wields 

Achilles arms triumphant in the fields. | 
Ins happy time (the charioteer replies) $40 
The bold Alcimedon now greets my eyes; 

No Greek like him the beav'nly ſteeds reſtrains, 
Or holds their fury in fuſpenced reins ; 
Patroclus, while he liv'd, their rage could tame, 


But now Patroclus is an empty name 545 


To thee I yield the ſeat, to thee reſign . 
The ruling charge : the taſk of fight be mine. 
He faid. AAlcimedon, with active heat, 
Sratches the reins, and vaults into the ſeat. 
Hi: friend deſcends. The chief of Troy defcry'd, 550 
And call'c Z:eas fighting near his fide. 
Lo! to my ſt ht beyond our hope reſtor'd, 

Achille: car, deferted of its Lord! 
The .ioriovs ſteeds on- ready arms jnvite, 


Scarce their weak drivers guide them thro? the fight : | 
Can 


V. 5535 Scarce lei- 4d driver. I There was but one 


driver, Hkineden was a upon the chariot ; and A- 
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Can ſuch opponents ſtand when we aſſail? 555 
Unite thy force, my friend, and we prevail. 
The fon of Fenus to the counſel yields: 
Then o'er their backs they ſpread their ſolid ſhields : 
With braſs refulgent the broad furface ſhin'd, 550 
And thick bull hides the ſpacious concave lin'd. | 
Them Chromius follows, Aretus ſucceeds, 
Each hopes the conqueſt of the lofty ſteeds ; 
In vain, brave youths, with glorious hopes ye burn, 
In vain advance! not fated to retwn. 565 
L 4 Unmov' d, 
evedan was got down to fight. But in poetry, as well as in pain- 
ting, there is often but owe moment to be taken hold on. Hecker 
ſees Alcimedon mount the chariot, be fore Autemedes was deſcen- 
ded from it z and thereupon judging of their intention, and 
ſeeing them both as yet upon the chariot, he calls to Kr. 


He terms them both drivers ia mockery, becanle he ſaw them 
take the reins one after the other; as if he ia .d. that chariot had 


two drivers, but never a fighter. "Tis one fingle moment that 


makes this —_— tn — Go Poets one often fall _ 
great perplexitice, for want of rightly diſtinguiſhing the point 
time in which they ſpesk. Dacier. 

The art of Homer, in thi whole paſſage concerning Aut mee, 
is very remarkable : in finding out the only pri. per occaſion. for + 
— a perſon as the charioteer of Aclelies to fgnalion his 


V. 364. Is vain, brave y:uthr, ww th glorions b:pes ye burn, 
in vein adwance/ nt ted roremere.] 
Theſe beautiful anticipations are frequent in the Poets, who af- 
fea to ſpeak in the character of prophets, and men inſpiced with 
the knowledge of futurity. Thus /irgil io T.. 
Neſcia mens lemi fati. Nuran tempus crit, &c. 
So Taſſe, Cant. 12. when Argante had vowed the deſtruction 
of Taxcred. 
O can; ginramenti Ecco contrars 
Seguir tele gli effetti al a ta ſpeme: . 
E cader gueſt in tencon par i ftinty 
erte c:lu, chi f gia preſe, e viato. 
And Miltes makes the like apoſtrophe to Cos at her leaviag 
Adam before ſhe met the ſerpent, 
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Unmov'd, Automedon attends the fight, 

Then turning to his friend, with dauntleſs mind: 
Oh keep the foaming courſers cloſe behind ! 

Full on my ſhoulders let their noftrils blow, $70 
For hard the fight, determin'd is the foe ; 

"Tis Heder comes ; and when he ſeeks the prize, 
War knows no mean: he wins it, or he dies. 

Then thro” the field he ſends his voice aloud, 
And calls th' Ajaces from the warring crowd, 575 
With great Atrides. Hither turn (be ſaid) 

Turn where diſtreſs demands immediate aid; 

The dead, encircled by his friends, forego, 

And fave the living from a ßercer foe. 
Unhelp'd we ſtand, unequal to engage 580 
The force of Hefor, and Tusa rage: 
Yet mighty as they are, my force to prove, 
Is only mine: th' event belongs to Joe. 

He ſpoke, and high the founding jav'lin flung, 
Which paſs'd the ſhield of Aretus the young; 585 
It pierc'd his belt, emboG'd with curious art; 
'Then in the lower belly ſtuck the dart. 
As when the pond'rous axe, deſcending full, 
Cleaves the broad forehead of ſome brawny bull; 
Struck *twixt the borns, he ſprings with many a bound, 
Then tumbling rolls enormous on the ground: 591 
Thus fell the youth ; the air his foul receiv'd, 
And the ſpear trembled as his entrails heav'd. 


Now 


T. be return'd by nn amid the bor, 
And all things in beſt order to invi'e 
Neentide repaſt, or af:ernzon"s repoſe, 

O much deceiv'd, much failing, hapleſs Eve | 
Thou never fro n that hour, in Paradiſe, 
Fan. f citber ſeoce: repaſt, or ſeuad repuje 


VIE 
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Now at Auto medon the Trojan foe | 
Diſcharg'd his lance ; the meditated blow, 595 
Stooping he ſhunn'd ; the jav lin idly fled, 


And hifs'd innoxious o'er the hero's head : 


Deep rooted in the ground, the forceful ſpear 
In long vibrations ſpent its ſury there. | 
With claſhing faulchions now the chiefs had clos'd,600 
But each brave Ajax heard, and interpos d; 


Nor longer Hicbor with his Trojans ſtood, 


But left their flain companion in his blood: 
His arms Automedon diveſts, ard cries, 


Accept, Patreclus, this mean facrifice. | 60g : 


Thus have I footh'd my griefs, and thus have paid, 
Poor as it is, ſome off ring to thy ſhade. 

So looks the lion o'er a mangled: boar, 
All grim with rage, and hdrrible- with gore: 
High on the chariot at one bound he ſprung, 610 
And oer his ſeat the bloody trophies hung. 

And now Miner vn, from the realms of air, 
Deicends impetuous, and renews the war; 
For, pleas'd at length the Grecia arms to aid, 
The Lord of Thunders ſent the blue-ey'd maid. 615 
As when high Joe denouncing future woe, 

Oer the dark clouds extends his purple bow, 

(lo fign of tewpeſts from the troubled air, 

Or, from the rage of man, deſtructive war) 

The drooping cattle dread th' impending ſkies, 620 
And from his half-till'd field the lab'rer flies. 

In ſuch a form the Goddeſs round her drew 

A livid cloud, and to the battle flew. 

Aſſuming Phenix” ſhape, on earth ſhe falls, 

Ard in his well-known voiee to Sparta calls. 625 

L 5 And 
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And lies Achilles friend, belov'd by all, 
A prey to beneath the Trojan wall ? 
What ſhame to Creece for future times to tell, 
To thee the greateſt, in whoſe cauſe he fell ! 
O chief, ob father! +. fp ry 630 
O full of days ! by long 
What more defires wy ſoul, . = 
To guard the body of the man I loy'd ? 
Ah would Minerva ſend me ſtrength to rear 
This weary'd arm, and ward the ttorm of war ! 635 
But He&or, like the rage of fire, we dread, | 
Ard Fove's own glories blaze around his head. 
Pleas'd to be firſt of all the pew'rs addreft, 
She breathes new vigour in her hero's breaſt, 
Ard fills with keen revenge, with fell deſpight, 640 
Defire of blood, ard rage, and luſt of fight. 
So burns the vengeful hornet (ſoul all o'er) 
Repuls'd in vain, and thirſty ſtill of gore; 
(Bold fon of air and heat) on angry wings 
Untam'd, untir'd, be turns, attacks, and ſtings: 645 
Fir d with like ardour fierce Atrides flew, 
And ſent his ſoul with ev'ry lance be threw. 
There ſtood a Trojan, not unknown to fame, 
Eztion's ſon, and Podes was his name; 


With 


V. 642. So barns the bornet, &e.) It is 


in 
the Greek, S. inſpired the ber, with the boldneſs of @ fly. 


There is no improprietyia the compariſon, this animal bei 
of all others the moſt perſevering in its attac ks and the mo 
difficult to be beaten eff: The occaſion alſo of the eompuriſon 
deing the reſolute pe rſiſtance of Mevelans about the dead body, 
renders it ſtill more juſt. But our preſent idea of the fly is in- 
deed very low, as taken from the littleneſs and infignificance of 
this creature. However, fiace there is really no mcanneſs 
in it, there ovght to be none in exprefiing it; and I have done 
2 beſt in the tranſlation to keep up the dignity of my au- 
r. 
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With riches henau d, and with coure ge dleſt, 650 
By Hud low ' d, his comrade, and his gueſt: N 
Thro? his broad belt the ſpear a paſſage found, 
And pond'rous as he falls, his arms reſound. 
Sudden at Hector s ſide -Follo ſtood, - . 
Like Hen, Afns fon, appenr'd the God, 653 
Alus the great, who held his wealthy reign 
In fair Abydos, by the rolling main.) 

Oh Prince (he cry d) oh ſoremoſt once in fame ! 
What Grecian now ſhall tremble at thy name? 
A chief, once thought no terror of the feld; 
Yet ſingly, now, the lorg-diſputed prize 


He bears victorious, while our army flies. 


By the fame arm illuſtricus Fedes bled, - 

The friend of He&er, urreveng'd is dead! 663 

This heard, o'er Hector ſpreads a cloud of woe, 

Rage lifts his lance, ard dives him on the foe, 

But now th' Eternal hook his fable ſhield, . 

That ſhaded Ide, and ail the ſubjeRt field 

Beneath its ample verge. A rolling cloud 670 

Involv'd the mount, the thunder roar'd aloud : 

Th affrighted hills from their foundations nod, 

And blaze beneath the light'nings of the God : 

At one regard of his all-ſeeing cye, 

The vanquiſh'd triumph, and the victors fly, 675 
Then trembled Greece : The flight Peneleus led; 

For as the brave Bæonan turn'd his head 

To face the foe, Polydamas Crew near, 

And raz d his thoulder with a ſtrorten d ſpear : 


By 


V. 631m. By Hector led, bis comrade, and bis gueft.] Pcd-s, 
the favourite and companion of Hecter, being killed on this we- 
caſien, ſeems a parallel eircumſlance to the death of Aebilles's 
favourite and Companion ; and was probably put in here on pure . 
pe to crgage HeZar on alike eccafion with Het ilies, 
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Pierc'd thro? the wriſt ; and raging with the pain, 
Graſps his once formidable lance in vain. 

As Hector follow'd, Idomen addreſt 
The flaming jav'lin to bis manly breaſt ; 

The brittle point before his corftet yields; 685 
Exulting Troy with clamour fills the fields: 

High on his chariot as the Cretan ſtood, 
The fon of iam whirl'd the miſſive wood: 

But erring from its aim, th” impetuous ſpear 
Strook to the duſt the ſquire and charioteer 69 
Of martial Merion : Caranus his name, 

Who left fair Luctus for the fields of fame. 

On foot bold Merion fought ; and now laid low, 
Had grac'd the triumphs of his Trojax foe ; 

But the brave ſquire the ready courſers brcught, 695 
Between his cheek and car the weapon went, 

The teeth it ſhatter'd, and the tongue it rent. 
Prone from the ſeat he tumbles to the plain ; 

His dying hand forgets the falling rein : 700 
And urges to deſert the hopeleſs war; 

1domeneus conſents; the lath applies; 

And the ſwift chariot to the navy flies. 

Nor Aar leſs the will of heav'n deſcryd, 905 
And conqueſt ſhifting to the Trojan fide, 
Turn'd by the hand of Jove. Then thus began, 
To Arens feed, the godlike Telamon. 

Alas l who ſees not Joe's almighty hand 


Transfers the glory to the Trojan band? 710 


Whether the weak or ſtrong diſcharge the dart, 
He guides each arrow to a Grecian heart: 


Not 
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Not fo our ſpears : inceſſant tho' they rain, 

He fuffers ev'ry lance to fall in vain. 

Deſerted of the Gods, yet let us try 713 


What human ftrength and prudence can ſupply ; 
If yet this honour'd corſe, in triumph borne, . 
May glad the fleets that hope not our return, 


. Who tremble yet, ſcarce reſcued from their fates, 


And ftill hear Hector thund'ring at their gates. 720 
Some hero too muſt be diſpatch'd to bear 

The mournful meſſage to Pelides* ear; 

For ſure he knows not, diſtant from the ſhore, 

His friend, his lov'd Patroclus, is no more. 

But ſuch a chief I fpy not thro” the hoſt : 725 
The men, the ſteeds, the armies, all are loſt 

In gen ral darkneſs — Lord of Earth ard Ait! 

Oh King! oh father! bear my bumble pray'r : 
Diſpel this cloud, the light of bea vn reſtore ; 

Give me to ſee,. and Ajax aſks no more: 730 
H Greece muſt periſh, we thy will obey; 
But let us periſh in the face of day! 


With 


v. 724. Some hero tes muſt be diſpateb'd, &c.] It ſeems 
odd that they did not ſooner ſend this meſſage to Achille; but 
there is ſome apology for it from the darkneis, and the difficulty 


of finding a proper perſon. It was not every body that was 


proper to ſend, but one who was a particular friend to Achilles, 

who might condole with him. Such was Antibetzs who 

is ſent afterwards, and who, beſides, had that neceſſary qualife- 

cation of being ria; axic. Enflathins. 

V. 731. If Greece muſt periſh, we thy wwill obey ; 
But let us periſh inthe face of day] 

This t has been looked upon as one of the ſublimeſt in 

Homer : ms repreſents it in this manner: The thickeſt 

*% darkneſs had on a ſudden covered the Grecian army, and 

** hindered them from fighting : When Ajax, not knowing 

** what courſe to take, cries out, Oh Jove ! diſperſe this dar- 

* neſs which cæv rs the Greeks, and, if we muſt perifh, let us 

* periſh inthe igt ! This isa [:otiment truly worthy of Aja 
„ he + 
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Wirh tears the hero ſpoke, and at his prayer 
The God relenting, clear d the clouded air; 
Forth 


© he does not pray for life ; that had been uaworthy a hero. 
*© But beca.iſe in that darkneſs he could not employ his valour 
© to any glorious purpoſe, and vexed to ſtand idle in the field of 
© battle, be only prays that the day may appear, as being a- 
« ſured of putting an end to it worthy his great heart, though - 
gy yo oo oy ; 
. Þ Abbe Teraſſes (in his differtation on the Iliad) endea - 

vours to prove that inus bas miſrepreſented the whole con- 
text and ſenſe of this paſſage of Homer. The fact (ſays he) is, 
that Ajax is in a very different ſituation in Homer that 
wherein Longrnus deſcribes him. He has not the leaſt intention 
of fighting, he thinks only of finding out ſome fit perſon to ſend .. 
to Achilles ; and this darkneſs hindering him from ſeeing ſuch 
a one, is the occaſion of his prayer. Accordingly it by 
what follow, that as foun as Jupiter diſperſed the cloud, 
Ajax never falls upon the enemy, he in conſequence of his for- 
mer thought orders Menelaus to look for Amn chu, to diſpatch ' 
him to Achilles with the news of the death of his friend. Cen- 
gi2»5 (coatinues this author) had certainly forgot the place from 
whence he tock his thought; and it is not the firit citation from 
Homer which the antients have quoted wrong. Thus Ariel 
attributes ta Cafe, the words of UV yſſes in the twelfth book 
of the Odyſſey : and confounds together two paſſages, one of 
the ſecond, the other of the fifteenth book of the Iliad. { Zebie. 
ad Nicom. |. 2. c. 9. and I. 3. c. 11. And thus C:ceroaf- 
cribed to Agamemn.n a long diicourſe of Ulyſſes in the ſecond 
mad; | De d'wvinatione, |. 2.) and cited as Aar, the ſpeech 
of H. in the ſeventh. [See Hul. Galli, I. 15. c. 6.] 
One has no cauſe to wonder at this, ſince the ancients having 
Homer almoſt by heart, were fcr that very reaſon the more 
ſub ject to miſtake in citing him by memory. ; 

To this I think one may anſwer, that ting it was partly 
the occaſion of Aja prayer to obtain light, in order to ſend 
to Achilles (which he afte rwards does) yet the thought, which 
L-nginus attributes to him, is very conſiſtent with it; and the 
laſt line expreſſes nothing elſe but an heroic defire rather 
to die ia the light, than eſcape with ſafety in the dark» 
nc ſs. | 


Ey 32 Hatt an Nrw, ban v; Tor dude Frug. 
But indeed the whole ſpeech is only meant to paint the concern 
an4 diſtreſs of a brave Geveral : The thought of ſending a meſ- 
ſerger is ooly a reſult from that concern and diſtreſs, and ſo but 
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Forth burſt the fun with all-enlight'ning ray; #735 
The blaze of armour flaſh'd againſt the da y. 
Now, now, Atrides ! caſt around thy fight, 
If yet -.ntilochus ſurvives the fight, 
Let him to great Achilles ear convey 
The fatal news Atrides haſtes away. 740 
So turns the lion from the nightly fold, 
Tho' bigh in courage, and with hunger bold, 
Long gall'd by herdimen, and long vex'd by hounds, 
Stuff with fatigue, and fretted fore with wounds; 
The darts fly round him from an hundred hands, 745 
And the red terrors of the blazing brands : 
Till late, reluctant, at the dawn of day 
Sour he departs, and quits th* untaſted prey. 
So mov'd Atrides from his rous piace, 
With weary limbs, but with unwilling pace: 750 
The foe, he fear'd, might yet Patroclus gain, 
And much admoniſh'd, much adjur'd his train. 
Oh guard theſe relicks to your charge confign'd, 
And bear the merits of the dead in mind ; 

How 


a ſmall circumſtence, which cannot be ſaid to occaſion the 
prayer. 
Monſ. Bcileas has tranflated this paſſage in two lines. 
Grand Dies chaſſe la nuit gui nous couvre les 
— Ahern Se cine b — 
And Mr. Ia Motte yet better in one, | 
Grand Dien ! rends nous le jour, & combats centre news ! 


But both of theſe (as Dacier very juſtly obſerves) are contrary 
to Homer's ſenſe. He is far nd poem — Ajax of ſuch a 
daring impiety, as to bid Jupiter combat againſt him; but only 
makes him aft for light, that if it be his will the Greeks ſhall 
periſh, they may periſh in open day. Kai Provo (ſays he) 
that is, abandor us, withdraw from u yeuraf/flance ;, for thoſe 
who are deſerted by Fove muit periſh infallibly. This deco- 


Tum of Hemer ought to have been prejerved, 
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How Kkill'd he was in each obliging art; 755 
The mildeſt manners, and the gentleſt heart: 

He was, alas! but fate decreed his end ; 

In death a hero, as in life a friend ! 

So parts the chief ; from rank to rank he flew, 
And round on all fides fent his piercing view. 760 
As the bold bird, endu'd with ſharpeſt eye 
Of all that wing the mid aerial ſæy, 

The facred eagle, from his walks above 
Looks down, and ſees the diſtant thicket move; 


Then ſtoops, ard ſouſing on the quiv'ring hare, 763 


Snatches bis life amid the clouds of air. 

Nor with lefs quickneſa, bis exerted fight 

Paſs'd this, and that way, thro' the ranks of fight : 
Till on the left the chief he ſought, he found ; 


Chearing his men, and ſpreading deaths around. 770 


To him the King. Belov'd of Jove ! draw near, 
For ſadder tidings never touch d thy ear. 

Thy eyes have witneſs d what a fatal turn! 
This is not all: Patroclus, on the ſhore 775 
Now pale and dead, ſhall fuccour Greece no more. 
Fly to the fleet, this inftant fly, and tell 

The fad Achilles how his lov'd one fell : 

He too may haſte the naked corps to gain ; 

The arms are Hefor's, who defpoil'd the flain. 780 


v. 756. The Hilde manners, and the gentle beart.] 
This is a fine elogium of Patrachss : Homes dwells upon it on 
rpoſe, leſt Achille, 's character ſhould be miſtaken ; and ſhews 
the praiſes be beſtows here upon goodneſs, that Achilles's 


by 


character is not commendable for morality, Achilles's manners. 
entirely oppoſite to thole of Patroclus, are not morally good; they 
are only pocticzlly ſo, that is to ſay, they are well marked; 
and diſcover before-hand what reſolutions that hero will take: 
As hath been at large explained upon Ariflet.e's Poeticks. 


Late 


Frage. £ 


ar err. rr. 


Wich tearful eyes, and with dejected heart. 
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The youthful warrior heard with ſilent woe, 
From his fair eyes the tears began to flow ; 
Big with the mighty grief, he ſtrove to ſay _ 
What forrow diQtates, but no word found way. 
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To brave Laodecus his arms he flung, 785 


Who, near him wheeling, drove his ſteeds along; 
Then ran, the mournful meſſage to impart, 


Swift fled the youth: nor Menelars ſtands, 
(Tho! fore diſtreſt) to aid the Pylian bands; 795 
But bids bold Thra/ymede thoſe troops ſuſtain ; 
Himſelf returns to his Patroclus ſlain. 
Gone is Antilech:s (the hero ſaid) 
But hope not, warriors, for Achilles aid: 
Tho” fierce his rage, unbounded be his woe, 795 
Unarm'd, he fights not with the Trojan foe. 
Tu in our hands alone our hopes remain, 
"Tis our own vigour muſt the dead regain ; 
And fave ourſelves, while with impetuous hate 


V. 781. The youthful warrior beard with filent woes. ] 
Boer over repreſents an excel of grit by dep horvr 
lence, weeping, and not enquiring into the manner 
friend's death: Nor could Antiloctns have expreſſed his forrw 
in any manner ſo moving as ſilence. Enffathizs. 
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"Tis well, (faid ja) be it then thy care, 
With Merien's aid, the weighty corſe to rear ; 
Myſelf, and my bold brother will ſuſtain 
The ſhock of Hider and his charging train: 

Nor fear we armies, fighting fide by fide ; zog 
What Troy can dare, we have already try d, 
Have tryd it, and bave ſtood. The hero ſaid. 
A gen'ral clamovr riſes at the fight : 
Loud ſhout the Trojans, and renew the fight: 810 
Not fiercer ruſh along the gloomy wood. | 
With rage infatiate and with thirſt of blood, 
Voracious hounds, that many a length before 
rr , 
if the ſavage turns his glaring eye, 'S 
They howl aloof, and round the foreſt fly. 
Thus on retreating Greece the Trojans pour, | 
Wave their thick faulchions, and their jav'lins ſhow r: 
But Fjex turning, to their ſears they yield, N 
All pale they tremble, ard ſorſake the field. 320 

While thus aloft the hero's corſe they bear, 4 
Behind them rages all the ſtorm of war; 
Confuſion, tumuft, horror, o'er the throng 
Of men, ſteeds, chariots, urg'd the rout alorg : 
Leſs fierce the winds with rifiog flames conſpire, 825 
To whelm ſou e city under waves of ſire; 


Now 


V. 825, Wc.) The heap of images which Hemer throws to- 
gether at the end of this bock, makes the lame action appear 
with a very beautiful variety. The deſcription of the burning 
city is ſhort but very lively, That of Ajax alone — 
up the rear guard, and ſhiclding thuſe that bore the body 
Patr:clus from the whole Trejas hoft, gives a prodigious idea 
of Ajax, and, as Homer has often hinted, makes him juſt ſe- 
cond to dchiller. The image of the beam paiats the great ſta» - 
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Now fink in gloomy clouds the proud abodes z 

Now crack the blazing temples of the Gods; 

The rumbling torrent thro? the ruin rolls, 

And ſheets of ſmoak mount heavy to the poles. 830 
The heroes ſweat beneath their honour'd load; 

As when two mules, along the rugged road, 


From the ſteep mountain with exerted ſtrength 


Drag ſeme vaſt beam, or maſt's unwieldly length ; 
Inly they groan, big drops of ſweat diſtill, 835 
Th' enormous timber lumb'ring down the hill: 

$0 theſe - Behind, the bulk of 4jax ſtands, 

And breaks the torrent of the ruſhing bands. 

Thus when a river ſwell'd with ſudden rains 
Spreads his broad waters o'er the level plains, 840 
And breaks its force, and turns the winding tides. 


* Still cloſe they follow; cluſe the rear engage; 


Eneas ſtorms, and Hector foams with rage: 

While Greece a heavy, thick retreat maintains, 845 

Wedy'd in one body, like a flight of cranes, 

That ſhriek inceſſant, while the faulcon, hung 

High on pois'd pinions, threats their callow young. 

So from the Trojan chiefs the Grecians fly, 

Such the wild tenor, and the mingled cry: 850 
Within 


+ qe : That of the kill dividing the ſtream is noble 
natural. : 

He coniparcs the Ajaces to a boar, for their fierceneſs and 
boldneſs; to a long bank that keeps off the courſe of the waters, 
for their ſtanding firm and immoveable in the battle: Thoſe 
that carry the dead body, to mules dragging a vaſt beam for 
their laboricuſncls : The body carried to a beam, for being. 
heavy and inanimate: The Trojans to dog for their boldneſs ; 
and to water, for their agility in moving backwards and for. 
wards: The Greeks to a flight of ſtaclings and jays, for their 
timorouſacls and ſwittaels, Exftachine. | 
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Within, without the trench, and all the way, 
Strow'd in bright their arms and armour lay z 


Such horror Jove impreſt ! Yet ſtill proceeds 


The work of degth, and ſtill the battle bleeds. 


THE 


OF THE 


The ARGUMEN T. 


The grief of Achilles, and new armour made him 
by Vulcan. 


1 death of Patroclus is brought te Achilles 


y Antilochus. Thetis bearing bis lamentations, comes with all 


her ſea nymphs te comfort bim. The ſpeeches of the mother and 
fon in this cr. Iris appears to Achilles by the command of 
Juno, and orders him to fbexo bimſelf at the head of the intrench. 
ments. The fight of him turns the fortune of the day, and the 
bedy if Patroclus 5s carried off by the Greeks, The Trojam 
call a council, where Hektor and Polydamas diſag» ce in their 
opinions ; but the advice :f the former prevails, to remain ew 
camped in the field : The grief of Achilles ever the body of Patre- 
clas, 

Thetis goes to the Palace of Vulcan, to ebtain new arms for ber 
fen. The deſeription of the wmderful wirks of Vulcan ; ard 
laſtly, that noble ane of the fbield of Achilles. 


The latter part of the nine and tw:ntie:h day, and the night 
ew ning take up thi: best. The ſcene is at Achilles' text on the ſet 
Here, from meme it changes te the palace Vulcan. 


THE 
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Tabus like the rage of ſire the combat burns, 
And now it riſes, now it ſinks by turns. 

Meanwhile, where He'leſpont's broad waters flow, 
Stood Neftor's ſon, the meſſenger of woe: 

There fate Achilles, ſhaded by his fails, 5 
On hoiſted yards extended to the gales ; 


V. 1. Thus like the rage of fire, Ce.] This phraſe is uſual 
in our author, to fignify a ſharp battle fought with heat and 
fury on both parts; ſuch an engagement, like a flame, preving 
2 all fides, and dying the ſooner, the fiercer it burns. Es- 

at hint. 

V. 6. On haifted yards.) The epithet ed ngatpde in this 
place has a more thao ordinary fignification. It implies that 
the ſail-yards were hoilted up, ani £chills's ſhips on the 
point to ſet ſail. This ſhews that it was purely in compliance 
to his friend that he permitted him to ſuccour the Greet; he 
meunt to leave them as oon as /'atraciles returned; he ſtill re- 


membered what he told the embaiſaciors in the niath book; V. 
363. To-m:rrow you ſha't ſe my fleet jet fail. Accordingly this 
ts the day appointed, and he 1s fixed to his refolution : This 
circumſtance wouderfully kreugtheas bis imptucable character. 


— 
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Penſive he fate ; for all that fate deſign'd 
Roſe in ſad proſpect to his boding mind. 
Thus to his foul he faid. Ah! what conſtrains 
The Greeks, late vitors, now to quit the plains? 1% 
Is this the day, which heav'n fo long ago 
Ordain'd, to fink me with the weight of woe ? 
(So Thetis warn d) when by a Trojan hand, 
The braveſt of the Myrmidenian band | 
Should loſe the light ? Fulfll'd is that decree? 15 
FalPa is the warrior? and Patroclus he! | 
In vain I charg'd him foon to quit the plain, 
And warn d to ſhun Hectereus force in vain! 

Thus while he thinks, Antilochus appears, 
And tells the melancholy tale with tears. 20 

Sad 


V. 9. Penfive be ſate.] Homer in this artful manner 
i — meſſage, and gives him theſe fore. 


ings of his misfortunes, that they might be no more than he 


His expreffions are ſuitable to his concern, and delivered 
confuſedly. I bade him (ſays he) after he had ſaved the 
„ hips and repulſed the Trojans, to return back, and not cn- 
e gage himſelf too far. re he breaks eff, when he ſhould 
have added; But he was fo unfortunate as to forget my ad- 
vice. As he is reaſoning with himſelf, Antilochss comes is, 
which makes him leave the ſenſe imperfect. Exftathins. 

V. us. * is that decree P 

Falls is the warrior F and Patroclus he! 

Tt may be objected, that Fchilles ſeems to contradict what had 
been * in the foregoing book, That Thetis concealed from 
her ſon the death of Patreclzs in her prediction. Wherea> here 
he ſays, that ſhe had foretold he ſhould loſe the braveſt of the 
Theſſalians. There is nothing in this but what is natural and 
common among mankind : And it is ſtill more agreeable to the 
haſty and inconſiderate temper of Achilles, not to have made 
that reficQtion till it was too late. Prophecics are only marks 
of divine preſcience, not warnings to prevent human mistur- 
tunes: for if they were, they mult hiuder their own account 
pliſhment. 
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have not always imitated this diſcretion. In 
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Sad tidings, ſon of Fus! thou muſt hear ; 


And wretch'd I, th” unwilling meſſenger ! 


Dead is Patroches ! for his corſe they fight ; 


His naked corſe : His arms are Hedfir”s right. 
A ſudden horror Mot thro? all the chief, 
And wrapt his ſenſes in the cloud of grief; 


Caſt 


v. au. Sad tidings, fn of Peleus!] Thisſpeech of Autile- 
Sp ant > Hon * 28 with which ſo 


dreadful a piece of news ought to be delivered; for in two 


verſes it com the whole affair, the death of Patrechus, 
the perſon that killed him, the conteſt for his body, and his 
in pe of his enemy. "Beſides, it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that grief has ſo crouded h's words, that in theſe two 
verſes he leaves the verb ore, they fight, without 
its nominative, the Greeks ir Trojats, Homer obſerves this 
brevity upon all the like occaſions. The Greek tragick Poets 
great diftreſſes 
there is nothing more ridiculous than a meſſenger who begins 
with pathetick deſcriptions: be ſpeaks without deing heard : 
for ide to 'whom he addreſſes himſelf has no time to 
attend him: The firſt word, which diſcovers to him his miſ- 
| has made him deaf to all the reſt. Euſflathiat. 

v. 25. A faden berror, &c.) A modern French writer lus 
drawn a parallel of the conduct of Homer and Virgil, in rela- 
tion to the deaths of Patrecius and Palles. The latter is kil- 
led by Turm, as the former by Hefer ; Turnxs triumphs fn 
the ſpoils of one, as Hecter is clad in the arms of the other ; 
F neas revenges the death of Pallas by that of Tarrns, as Actil- 
les the death of Patric lus, by that of Hecber. The grief of 
Achilles in Hemer, on the ſcore of Patroclus, is much greater 
than that of Znzces in Virgil for the ſake of 'Pallas. Achilles 
gives himſelf up to deſpair, with a wedkneſs which Plate could 
not pardon in him, and which can only be excuſed on account 
of the long and cloſe friendſhip between them: That of Zia: 


is more diſcreet, and ſcems more worthy of a hero. It was not 


puſſible that eas could be fo deeply intereſted for any man, 
as Achilles was intereſted for Patroechus : for Firgil had no'co- 
lour to kill Aſcanizs, who was little more than a chil z beſides, 
that his hero's intereſt in the war of Italy was great enough of 
itſelf, not to need to be animated by fo touching a concern as 


he fear of loſing his fon. On the other band, Arbuller having 


very little perſona! concern in the war of Troy {as he had tr id 
Vor. III. M A, n. 
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Caft on the » with furious hand he ſpread 
; The ſcorching aſhes &Fer his graceful head; 
His purple garments and his golden hairs, | 
Thoſe he deform with duſt, and theſe he tears: pp | 
On the hard foil his groaning breaſt he threw, | 
And roll'd and grovell'd,” as to earth he grew. 
The virgin captives, with diforder'd charms, | 
(Won by his own, or by Patroclus' arms) 4 
Ruſh'd from the tents with cries ; and gath'ring round, 
Beat their white breaſts, and fainted on the ground: 
While Nefor's ſon ſuftains'a manlier part, 
And mourns the warrior with a warrior's heart; 
Hangs on his arms, amidſt his frantick woe, 
And oft prevents the meditated blow. 40 
Far 


7 inthe beginning ofthe Poem) and knowing, beſides | 
that he was to periſh there, required ſome very prefſing mo- 
tives to him to perſiſt in it, after ſuch diſguſts and i it- 
Tults as he had received. It was this which made it neceſſary 
for theſe two Poets to treat a ſubject, ſo much in its own 
nature alike, in a manner ſo different. But as Virgil found 
. Jt admirable in Hemer, he was willing to approach it, as near 
as the cxconomy of his work would permit. 
V. 27. on the c.] This is a fine re 
ture of the grief of Achilles: we ſee on the one hand, the 
| poſture in which the bero- receives the news of his friend's 
death ; he fall upon the ground, he rende his hair, he ſnatches 
the aſhes and caſts them on his head, according to the manner of 
thoſe times ; (but what much enlivens it ia this place, is his 
ſprinkling embers, inſtead of aſhes, in the violence of his paſhoa.) 
Ou the other fide, the captives are running from their tents, 
ag themſelves about him, and aaiwering to hi; — 8 
Beide him ſtands Antilechus, fetching deep fighs, and 
on the arms of the hero, bar feur his deſpair and rage — 
cauſe ſome deſperate. atteropt upon his own life : There is no 
—_ ay” will be touched at this image. 
V. | captives} * captive maids lamented 
either 7 ay vr I — — to the mem 
of Patroclus, who was — vr his goodneſꝰ and affaby- 
lity ; or under thele pretences mourned for their own mitfor- 


tunes inflevery. Euſtathizs, 
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Far in the deep abyſſes of the main, 
With hoary Ne. eus, and the wat'ry train, 
The Mother Goddeſs from her cryftal throne 
Heard his loud cries, and anfwer'd groan for groan. 
The circling Nereids with their miſtreſs weep, 45 
And all the liſters of the deep. 
Thalia, Clauce (ev'ry wat'ry name) 
Neſea mild, and filver Spio came: 
Cymothos and Cymodece were nigh, 3 
And the blue ED NIP we. 50 


35 


lee now the venduat wave divides : 
Nemeries with Apſeudes lifts tt, head, 

Bright Galatea quits her pearly bed; 60 
Theſe Orythia, 'Clymene, attend, 
Mera, Amphinome, the train extend, 

And black Fanire, and Janaſſa fair, 

And Amatheia with her amber hair. 
All theſe, and all that deep in ocean beld 65 
Their ſacred ſeats, the glunniring grotto fill'd ; 
Each beat her iv'ry breaſt with filent woe, 

Till Then ſorrows thus began to flow. 

Hear me, and judge, ye ſiſters of the main! 
How juſt a cauſe has Thetis to complain ? 70 
How wretched, were I mortal, were wy fate ! 

How more than wretched in th Sn 474 
Sprung from my bed a god-like hero came, 
The braxeſt far that ever bore the name; 

M 2 Like 
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Like ſome fair olive, by my careful hand 75 © 
He grew, he flouriſh'd, and adorn'd the land. 

To Troy | ſent hum; but the fates ordain 
He never, never muſt return agai 
So ſhort a ſpace the light of heav's to view, 
So ſhort, alas! and fill'd with anguiſh too. 
Hear how his ſorrows echo thro' the ſhore ! 

I go at leaſt to bear a tender part, 
And mourn my lov'd one with a mother's heart. 

She ſaid, and left the caverns of the main. #g 
All bath'd in tears, the melancholy train 
. Attend her way. Wide opening part the tides, 
While the long pomp the filver waves divides. 
Approachipg now, they touch'd the Trojan land; 
| Then, two by two, aſcended up the ſtrand, 90 
"Th" immortal mother, ſtanding cloſe beſide : 
Her mournful offspring, to his ſighs reply'd ; 

the coaſt their mingled clamours ran, 
And thus the filver-f.oted dame began. 

Why mourns my ſon ? thy late preferr'd requeſt gg | 
The God has granted, and the Greeks diſtreſt: 

Why mourns my fon ? thy anguiſh let me ſhare, 
Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. 

He, deeply groaning — To this cureleſa grief _ 
Not ev'n the Thund'ter's favcur brings relief. 10 ö3 
*Patroclus—Ah !—fay, Godde ſs, can I boaſt 4 
A pleaſure now ? revenge itſelf is loſt ; | 
-Patroclus, lov'd of all my martial train, | 
Beyond mankind, beyond mytelf, is Lain! * 


V. 76. Like fame fair live, by my cartſul hand.) This pa- 
ſage, where the mother compates her fon to a tende r plant, 
ra · ſed and preſerved with care, has a moſt remarkable rele» 
blance to that in the P/al-'s. 1hy chilli en Ide braicher of 
—ꝛ— ul. 128. 
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Loſt are thoſe arms the Gods themſelves beſtow'd 105 . 
On Peleus ; Hedlor bears the glorious load. 

Eur d be that day, when all the pow'rs above 

Thy charms ſubmitted to a mortal love: 

Ob hadft thou fl ill, a ſiſter of the main, — 

Purſu'd the pleaſures of the wat'ry reign ; 110 
And happier Pilexs, leſs ambitious, led 

A mortal beavty to his equal bed ! 

Ee the fad fruit of thy unhappy womb 

Had caus'd ſuch forrows paſt, and woes to come. 

For ſoon, alas! that wretched offipring ſlain, 115 


"Tis not in fate th alternate now to give ; 
Patrec/\us dead, Achilles. bates to live. 
Let me revenge it on proud Hedor's heart. 
Let his laſt ſpirit ſmoak upon my dart; 120 
On theſe conditions will I breathe : Till then, 
I bluſh to walk among the race of men. 

A flood of tears, at this, the Gocdeſs ſhed, 
Ah theo, I fee thee dying, ſee thee dead! 
M 3 When 
ke lively and beantifal endca of | 
thoſe which our author aſeribes to 


After 
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When Hedor falls, thou dy'it.—— Let Hefor die, 128 


And let me fall ! (Achilles made reply) 

Far lies Patroclus. from his native plain l 

He fell, and falliog, wiſh'd my aid in vaia. 

Ab then, ſinet from this miſerable day 

E caſt all hope of iy return away, 1.36 
Since unreveng'd, a hundred ghoſts demand 


The fate of Hadur from Achilles' hand ; * 


Since here, for brutal courage far renown'd, 
I live an idle burthen to the 
(Others in council fam'd for nobler ſkill, 
More uſeful to preſerve than I to kill) 
Let me—But oh ! ye gracious powers above ! 
Wrath and Revenge frem men and Gods remove : 


Far, 


After having calmly 
he deliberately embraces his approacking fate; and comforu 
* himſelf under it, by reflection on thoſe great men, whom nei» 
ther their illuſtrious actions, nor their affinity to hea 
fave from the general doom. A thought very oatural fohim, 
whoſe buſineſs it was in peace to ſing their praiſes, and in war 
to imitate their action - Achilles, like a man paſſionate of 


who was the ſon of Jupiter, and who had filled the univerſe 


with the noiſe of his immortal ations. Theſe are the ſeati- ' 


= a hero. — 125 
„ 137. L gracious powre, 
Achilles? words are thee; Mew fac — to cotong 
% home, and fince I lic here an uſeleſs perſon, loſing my beſt 
friend, and expoſing the Greeks to ſo many dangers by my 
« ownfolly ; I who am ſuperior to them in battle” —Here be 
breaks off, and ſays, May contention periſh everlaſtiogly, Oc. 
Achilles leaves the ſentence thus ſuſ „either becauſe ia 
his heat he had forgot what he was ing of, or becauſe be 
did not know how to end it, for he hould have fgid, —** Since 
„ have done all this, I will periſh to revenge him.“ No. 
thing can be finer than this ſudden execration againſt diſcord 
and revenge, which breaks from the hero in the deep ſenſe of 
the. miſcries thoſe paſſions had occaſioned. . | 
Achilles could nt be ignorant that be was ſuperior to others 


135 


conſidered the preſent ſtate of his life, - | 


+ 
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glory, takes none but the fineſt models; he thinks of Hercaler, . 
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Far, far too dear to ev'ry mortal breaſt, 

Sweet to the foul, as honey to the taſte, 140 
Gath'ring like vepours of a noxious kind | 
From fiery blood, and dark ning all the mind. 

Me Agamemnon urg d to deadly hate; 

Tis paſt—— I quell it; I reſign to fate. 

Tes I will meet the mur@rer. of my friend, 145 
Or (if the Gods ordain it) meet my end. 

The ſtroke of fate the braveſt cannot ſhun : 

The great Alcides, Fove's unequall'd fon, 

To ue hate at length refign'd his breath; 

And funk the victim of all conqu'ring Death. 150 


| $0 ſhall Achilles fall! ſtreteb'd pale and dead, 


No more the Grecian hope, or Trojan dread ! 

And reap what glory life's ſhort harveſt yields. 

Sball I not force ſome widow'd dame to tear, 155 
With frantic hands, her long diſhevell'd hair? 

Shall I not force her breaſt to heave with fighs, 

And the foft tears to trickle from her eyes 

Yes, I ſhall give. the Fair thoſe mournful charms — 
In vain you hold me—Hence ! my arms, my arms! 160 


' Soon ſhall the ſanguine totrent ſpread ſo wide, 


That — tide. 
4. 


| in battle, and it was therefore no fault in him to ſay ſo. But 


be is ſo ingenuous as to give himſelf no farther commendation 
than what he undoubtedly merited ; confefling at the ſame 
time, that many exceeded him in ſpeaking: Unleſs one ma 
„ dc, Leh: that 
V. 153. Let me this inftant.} r 
inglorious reſt when I am in the grave, but now I muit ad 
like. a living hero: I ſhall indeed lie down in death, but at the 
fame time riſe higher in glory. Euftathios. | ö 
V. 162. That all. fball ks:w, Achilles] There ie a 


My fon (Cerulcen Thetis made reply, 
To fate ſubmitting with a ſecret gh) 


The hoſt to ſuccour, and thy friends to fave, 165 


Is wonthy thee : the duty of the brave. 
But canſt thou, naked, iſſue to the plains ? 
Thy radiant azms the Trojan foe detiins. 
Inſulting He&or bears the ſpoils on high, 
But vainly glories, for bis fate is nigh. 170 
Yet, yet awhile, thy gen rous ardour ſtay ; 
Aſſur d. I meet thee at the dawn of day, 
Charg'd with refulgent arms (a glorious load) 
Falcanian arms, the labour of a God. | 


Then turning to the daughters of the main, 1) 


The Godcefs thus diſmiſs d her azure train. 
Ye ſiſter Nereids / to your deeps deſcend. 
Haſte, ard our father's facred ſeat attend, 
J go to find the architect divine, 
Where vaſt O/ympus' ftarry ſummits ſhine : 180 


that ſince Achilles' 
days: To which it may i | 
might well ſeem Achilles, who thought all unaQtive 
hours tedious and inſupportable; and if the poet himſelf had 
ſaid that A. blies was long abſent, he had not ſaid it becauſe 8 
great many days had paſt, but becauſe ſo variety of in- 
cidents had happened in that time. Eat. . 

V. 171. This promiſe of Thetis to preſent her ſon 
with a ſuit of armour, was the moſt artful method of hinder- 

him from putting immediately in practice his reſolutions 

fightiog, which, according to his violent manners, he muſt 
have done: therefore the interpoſition of Thet;s here was 
ablolutely neceſſary ; it was dignus wadice nods. 
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And now the Greeks, from furious Hlecte-s force, 
Urge to broad Helleſpont their beadlong courſe : 186 
Nor yet their Chiefs Patrochus” body bore * 
Safe thro' the tempeſt, to the rented ſhore. 
The horſe, the foot, with equal fury join'd, 

Pour d on the rear, and thunder d cloſe behind; 190 
And like a flame thro? fields of ripen'd corn, 

The rage of Hecber o'er the ranks was borne. 
Thrice the flain hero by the foot be drew; 
Thiice to the ſkies the Trojan clamours flew : 

As oft” th' Ajaces his aſſault ſuſtain ; 195 
But check d, he turns; repuis'dy attacks again. 
Wick fiercer ſhouts his ling ring trocps he fires, 

Nor yields a ſtep, nor from his poſt retires : 

So watchful ſhepherds fliive to force, in vaio, | 
The hungry hon ſrom a carcaſe flain. 200 
Ev'n yet, Fatroclus bad be borre away, 
And all the glories of th exterded day; 


Had not high June, ſrom the realms of ait, 


Secret diſpatch'd ber truſty meſſenger. 


| The various Goddeſs of the ſhow'ry bow, 205 


Shot in a whirl-wind to the ſhores below ; . 
To great Achilles at bis ſhips ſhe came, 
And thus began the many - colour d dame. 
Riſe, ſon of Peleus ! riſe divinely brave! 
Aſſiſt the con: bat, and Fatroclus fave : 219 - 
For him the flaughter to the fleet they ſpread. 
And fall with mutual wounds arcurd the dead. 
To drag him back to Troy the foe-contends ; . 
Nor with his death the rage of Hector ends: 


A prey to dogs he dooms the corſe to lie, 215 
And marks the place to fix bis bead on high. 
ũ 3 Riſe, 


9 
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Riſe, and prevent, (if yet thou think of fame) 
Thy friend's diſgrace ; thy own eternal ſha me! 
Who ſends thee, Goddeſs ! from th' athereal ſkies ; 


I come, Pelides ! from the Quten of Joer, 
Th' immortal empreſs of the realms above; 
Unknown to him who fits remote on high, 
Unknown to all the ſynod of the ſky. 


Thou com'lt in vain, he cries (with fury warm'd) 225 
Arms | have none, and can I fight unarm'd ? 
U 


owilling as I am, of force I tay, 

Till Thetis bring me at the dawn of day 

Fulcanian arms: What other can 1 wield ? 

Except the mighty Telamonian ſhicld ? 230 
| That, 


V. 21g. Who ſend: thee, Goddeſs, &.] Achilles is ama- 
zed, that the moment after the Goddeſs his mother had forbad 
bim fighting, he ſhould receive a contrary order from the 
Gods : Therefore he aſks what God had ſent her? Dacia. 

V. 226, Arms [1 have mne.} K is here objected againſt 
Homer, that fince Patreclus took Achilles' armour, Achilles 
could not want arms while be had thoſe of Patrocies ; but 
(beſides that Patrecizs might have given his armour to his 
ſquire Aatoreden, the better to deceive the Trojans by mak- 
ing them take Automeden for Patrecius, aas they took Patroclus 
for Achilles) this objeQtion may be very ſolidly anfwered, by 
ſaying that Hamer had prevented it, fince he made Act:lles's 
armour fit Patreclus's body not without a miracle, which the 
Gods w in. his favour. Furthermore, it docs not fol- 


* = 
, 


Acbilles thus. And Iris thus replies: 220 


Jow that, becauſe the armour of a large man fits one that is - 


imailer, the armour of a little man ſhould ft one that is lar» 
ger. Euftathins. 

V. 230. Except the mighty Telamonian. Held.] Aci. 
les ſeems not to have been ot io large a ſtature as jar: Yet 
his ſhield it is likely might be fit cnough for him, his 
irength was ſufficicst to wield it. This paſſage, I think, might 
have been made ule of by the defenders of the ſhicld of Achilles 
2gainſt the critick-, to ſhew that Homer intended the buch fer 
of hi: hero fore very large one: And one would think he put 
into this place, 
on purpolc to obviate that obſection. 


Juſt a little before the deſcription of. that ſhicld, } 
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That, in my friend's defence, has Ajax ſpread, 

The gallant chief deſends Mene1ixs' fon, 

And does, what his Ach lies ſhould ha ve done. 

Thy want of arms (faid ris) well we know, 235 

But tho? unarm'd, yet clad-in terrors, go! 

Let but Achilles o'er you” trench appear, 

Proud Troy ſhall tremble, and.confent to fear ; - 
Greece from one glance of that tremendous eye 


25 * 

| Shall take new. courage, and diſdain to fly. 246 

i She ſpoke, ard paſs'd: in air. The hero roſe : 

f Her Z#gis Pallas oer his ſhoulders throws : 

Around his brows a golden cloud ſhe ſpread 3. 
30 A ſtream of glory flam'd above his head. 
nat, 0 | 
V. 236. Bit tho” 'mnarm'd.) A hero fo violent and fo 

— outrageous as Achilles, and who had juſt loſt the man he loved 
the beſt in the world, is nut likely to refuſe ſhewing himſelf to the 
; enemy, for the fingle reaſon of having no armour. Grief aud 
ian deſpair in a great ſoul are not ſo prudent and reſerved ; but 
lles then on the other fide, he is not to throw himſelf into the 
— midſt of ſo many enemies armed and fluſh'd with victory. 
his Homer gets out of this nice circumſtance with great dexterity, 
* and gives to Achilles s character every thing he ought to give to 
hes it without offending agaioſt probability. He judicioufly 
6 feigns that Fuze ſent this order to Achilles, for Jus ie tha 
* Goddeſs of royalty, who has the care of princes ard kings; and 
he who inſpires them with the ſenſe of what they cwe to their 
fol digaity and character. Dacicr. ; 
4 V. 237. Lit but Achilles „er you 1 There 


cannot be a inſtance, how cunſtantly carried tis 
whole deſign in- His bead, as well as with what admirable art 
he raiſes one great idea upon anciker to the higheſt ſublime, 
chan this of Achilles appearance to the army, and the 
tions by which weare led to it. In the thirtecath 
„when the Trcjans have the victory, they check their 
purſuit of it in the mere thought that Achilles ſees ther: - lu 
the faxteenth they are put into the utmoſt conſternation at the 
fight of his armour ; la the preſent book, beyond all exp etta- 
tion he does but ſhow himſelf unarmed, and the fight of him 
gave _ victory to Greece ! How-cxtremely noble is this gra 


Hire & 


272 


As when from ſome beleaguer'd town ariſe 245 
The ſmokes, high curling to the ſhaded ſkies ; 
(Seen from ſome iſland, o'er the main afar, 
When men diſtreſt hang out the fign of war) 
Soon as the fun in ocean hides his rays, 


Thick on the hills, the flaming beacons blaze ; 20 


And heav'y's bigh arch reflects the ruddy light 
So from Achille“ bead the ſplendors riſe, 


Reflecting blaze on blaze, againſt the fies. 


HOMER'S ILTAD. 2. Im. 


-— ww 


Forth march'd the chief, and diſtant from the crowd, ö 
High on the rampart, rais'd his voice aloud ; 256 


With her own ſhout Minerva fwells the found ; 
Troy ſtarts aftoniſh'd, and the ſhores rebound. 
As the loud trumpet's brazen mouth from far 


With ſhilling clangor founds th alarm of war, 260 


of fire ; the ” | 
means to make knows to its atighbours the neceffity it is i 
Deacier. 

V. 489. As the hud 


de 
iſon from the trumpet, as be has 
elſc where done — 4 — tho” neither the one nor 
the other were uſed in Greece, at the time of the Trojas war. 
F irgil wasleſs exact in this reipeRt, for he deſcyibes the trum- 
pet as uſed in the ſacking of Troy. 
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Struck from the walls, the echoes float on high, 
And the round bulwarks and thick tow'rs reply ; 
So high his brazen voice the hero rear'd : | 
Hoſts drop their arms, and trembled as they heard; - 
And back the chariots roll, and courſers bound, 265 
And fteeds and men, lie minglod on the ground. 
Aghaſt they fee the living light'nings play, 
And turn their eye-balls from the flaſhing ray. 
Thrice from the trench his dreadful voice be-rais'd ;; 
And thrice they fled, confounded and amaz'd, 
Twelve in the tumult wedg d, untimclyruſh'd 
On their own ſpears, by their own chariots cruſh'd : 
While ſhielded from the darts, the Greeks obtain 
The long-contended carcaſe of the flam. 
A lofty bier the breathleſs warrior bears: 275 
Around his fad companions melt in tears. 
But chief Achil'es, bending down his head, 
Pours unavailing ſorrows o'er the dead, 
Whom late triumphant with his ſteeds and car, 
He ſent to the feld of war, 230 
(Unhappy change!) now ſenſclefs, pale, be found, 
Stretch'd forth and gaſh'd, with many a gaping wound. 
Mean time unweary' d with his beav'nly way, | 
In Ocean's waves th unwilling light of day 
Quench'd his red orb, at Juno's high command, 285 
And from their labours ceas'd the Aehaien band. 


The 


this liberty may be excuſed. But a poet had better 
confine himſelf to cultoms and manaery, like a painter ; and 
it is equally a fault in cither of them to aſcribe to times and 
nations any thing with which they are unacquainted. 

One may add an obſer vation to this note of M. Dacier, that 
the trumpet's not being in uſc at that time, makes very much 
for Homer's purpoſe in this place. lhe terror raiſed by the 
voice of this hero, is much the more ſtrongly imaged by a 
ſonnd that waz unuſual and capable of ſtriking more from i:s 
ver novelty, 
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The frighted Trojans (panting from the war, 
Their ſteeds unharnefs'd from the weary car) 
A ſudden council call'd : Each chief appear d 
In hafte, and ſtanding ; for to fit they fear'd. * 
Twas now no ſeaſon for prolong'd debate ; 
They faw Achilles, and in him their fate. 
Silent they ſtood : Polydamas at laſt, 
Skill'd to diſcern the future by the paſt, 
The fon of Pantbus, thus expreſs'd his fears, 295. 
(The friend of Hefor, and of equal years: 
The ſelf ſame night to both a being gave, 
One wiſe in counſel, one in action bra ve) 
In free debate, my friends, your ſentence ſpeak ; 


For me, 1 move, before the morning break 300 


To raiſe our camp: Too dang'rous here our poſt, 
Far from Troy's walls, and on a naked coaſt. 

I deem'd not Greece fo dreadful, while engag'd 
In mutual feuds, her King and Hero rag'd ; 
Theo, while we hop'd our armies might prevail, 305 
We boldly camp'd befide a thouſand fail. 

I dread Allie new: his rage of mind 
Not long continues to the ſhores conſin d, 
Nor to the fields, where long in equal fray 


Contending nations won and loſt the day; 310 , 


For Troy, for Troy, ſhall her ceforth be the ſtrife, 
And the hard conqueſt, not for fame, but life. 
. Haſte then to Ilion, while the fav'ring night 
Detains thoſe tetrots, keeps that arm from fight; 
IF but the morrow's fun beholds us here, 325 
That arm, thoſe terrors, we ſhall feel, not fear ; 


V. 315. If but the marrow's ſun, &c.] 
the original, If Achilles comes to-morrow in bis 


There ſeems to lie na objeQion againſt this paſſage, for Falde- 
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And hearts that now diſdain, ſhall leap with joy 

If heav'n permits them then to enter Troy. 

Let not my fatal prophecy be true, 

Nor what I trenible but to think, enſue. 320 
Whatever be our fate, yet let us try 

What force of thought and reaſon can fupply ;. 

Let us on counſel for our guard depend; 

The town, ber gates and bulwarks ſhall defend. 
When morning dawns. our well-appointed pow'rs, 325, 
Amay'd in arms, ſhall line the lofty tow'rs. 

Let the fierce hero then, when fury calls, 

Vent his mad vengeance on eur rocky walls, 

Or fetch a thouſand circles round the plain, 

Till his ſpent courſers ſeek the fleet again: 
So may his rage be tir d. and labour'd down ;. 


330 


And dogs thall tear him ere he fack the town. 


Return? (ſaid Hector. fir d with fiern diſdain) 
What coop whole armies in our walls again 
Was't 


mas knew that Achille;'s armour was wonby Hecter, be mult 
alſo know that no other man's armour would fit him ; how 
then could he know that new arms were made for him that 
very night > Thoſe who are reſolved. to defend Homer, may 
anſwer, it was by his Kill in prophecy : but to me this ſeems 
to be a flip of our author's memory, and one of thoſe littie 
nods which Horace ſpeaks of. 

V. 333- _— ande 
ſwer to Po — WA SEES 


them another way. 


Polydamas bad ſaid Tipe? F' in” inte cr. 
Cnoipued av Ae do- morrow by break e 


on our arms, and defend the caſtles and city — 


hich 4 
— * —.— — 4 8 —_— — by 


© break of day let us put. on our arms, not to defend our- 
28 + at home, but to fight the Greeks before their own 


* Lilles, had ſaid 7» & e aix 
ion, Tc. D comes after we are withia the walls of 
| our 
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Was't not enough, ye valiant warriors ſay, 
Nine years impriſon'd in thoſe tow'rs ye lay? 
Wide o'er the world was /lion fam'd of old 
For braſs exhbauſtleſs, and for mines of gold. 
But while inglorious in her walls we ſtay'd, 1 
Sunk were her treaſures, and her ſtores decay d; 340 
The Phrygians now her ſcatter d ſpoils enjoy, 
And proud Meonia waſtes the fruits of Troy. 
Great Joe at length my arms to conqueſt calls, 
And ſhuts the Grecians in their wooden walls : 
Dari thou diſpirit whom the Gods incite? 345 
Flies any Trojan ? I ſhall top his flight. | 
To better counſel then attention lend; 

Take due refreſhment, and the watch attend. 
If there be one whoſe riches coſt him care, 


Forth let him bring them for the troops to ſhare ; 350 
"Tis 


« our city, it will be worſe for him, for he may drive round 

«. the city long before he can hurt us. To which 

Heftcr anſwert, If Achilles hond come Ai, aix idinzcy, 

Tx icovral” 5 par tyarye protoum in G. Twill be 

«« worſe for him as you ſay, becauſe I'll him: sn ee 

Felt eat, ſays Heer, in reply to Pe 's ſaying, io e * 

£m But Hecter is not ſo far gone in or pride, as to 
get himſelf; and accordingly in next lines be mo- 

2 doubt, which of them ſhall conquer. Enffo- 

ly 

V. 340. Sank were her treaſures, and ber flores decay d.] 

As well by reaſon of the convoys, which were neccflarily to be 

ſent for with ready money ; as by reaſon of the great allowan- 

ces which were to be given to the auxiliary troops, who came 

from Phrygia and Manic. * Hefer's meaning is, that ines 

all the richcs of Troy are exhauſted, it is no longtr neceſſary - 

2 themſelves, or ſhut themſelves up within their walls. 
acier. 
V. 349. If there be ene, &c.) This noble and generous 

propoſut is worthy of Hecler, and at the ſame time very artfob 

to ingratiate himſclf with the ſoldiers. Enftaibins farther ob- 

ſerves that it is ſaid with an eye to Pelydemas, as ecculing him 

of being rich, and of not opeairg the advice he ** 
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"Tis better gen'rouſly beſtow'd on thoſe, 

Than left the plunder of our country's foes. 

goon as the morn the purple Orient warms, 
Fierce on yon” navy will we pour our arms, 

If great Achilles riſe in all his might, 35$ 
His be the danger: I ſhall ſtand the fight. 

Honour, ye Gods! or let me gain, or give ; 

And live be glorious, whoſoe'er ſhall live ! 

Mars is our common Lord, alike to all; | 
And oft' the viftor triumphs, but to fall: 3 

The ſhouting hoſt in loud applauſes join d 
80 Pu las robb d the many of their mind, N 
To their own ſenſe condemn'd ! and left to chuſe 
The worſt advice, the better to refuſe. 

While the long night extends her ſable reign, 363 
Around Patroclus mourn'd the Crecian train. 
Stern in ſuperior Pelides Rood ; 
Thoſe 9 ſo ud to bathe in blood, 
Now claſp his clay- cold limbs: then gufbing, ſlart 
The tears, and fighs burſt from his ſwelling heart. 370 
The lion thus, with dreadful anguiſh ſtung, 


| Roars thro the deſert and demands his young; 


When the grim ſavage, to his rifled den 
Teo late returning, ſnuffs the track of men, 
And o'er the vales and o'er the foreſts bounds; 375 
His clam'rous grief the bellowing wood refounds. . 

So grie ves Achilles ; and im petuous venta, 

To all his Myrmidons, his loud laments, 


In 


other end than to preſerve his great wealth-; for riches 
2 men cowards, and the deſire of ſaving them 
has often occaſivacd men to give advice very contrary. to the 
public welfare. 


N | ; L 
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In what vain promiſe, Gods ! did I engage ? 
When to conſole Menative' feeble age, 
I vow'd his much-lov'd offspring to reſtore, 
Charg'd with rich ſpoils to fair Opuntia's ſhore L 
But mighty Joe cuts ſhort with juſt diſdain, 
The long, long views of poor defigning man ! 
One fate the warrior and the friend ſhall ftrike, 335 
And Troy's black fands muſt drink our blood alike : 
Me too, a wretched mother ſhall deplore, . 

An aged father never ſee me more I 

Yet, my Patroclus ! yet a ſpace I ſtay, 

Then ſwift purſue thes- on the darkſome way. 399 
Ere thy dear relicks in the grave are laid, 
Shall Hecter's bead be offer'd to thy ſhade ; | 
That, with his arms, ſhall hang before thy ſhrine ; 
And twelve the nobleſt of the Trojan line, 


Sacred to vengeance, by this hand expire; 393 


Their lives effus'd around the flaming pyre. 
Thus let me lie till then ! thus cloſely preſt, 

Bathe thy cold face, and ſob upon thy breaſt l 
While Trojan captives here thy mourners ſtay, 

Weep all the night, and murmur all the day, 4% 
Spoils of my arms, and thize ; when, waſting wide, 
Our ſwords kept time, and conquer d fide by fide. 


V. 379. In what vain , 
lex over the body of Patr:clus is exquiſitely touched: It is ſor- 
row in the extreme, but the ſorrow of Achilles. It is ab 
uſhered in by that fimile of the grief of the Lion: An idea 


which is fully anſwered. in the ſavage and bloody concluſion of 


this ſpeech. One would think by the beginning of it, that 
Achille: did. not. koow his fate, till after his departure from 
Opuntiun ; and yet how does that agree with what is ſaid of his 
choice of the ſhort and active lite, rather than the long and'ia-. 

rious one? Or did not he fiatter himſelf ſometimes, that 
— might be changed? This may be conjectured from ſe- 
veral other paſſag a, and 1s indeed the moſt natural ſolu- 
Gon. 
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1 8. 
jt is ezcredingly remarkable, that Homer ſhould upon every oc- 
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He ſpoke, and bid the fad attendants round 

Cleanſe the pale corſe, and waſh each honour'd wound. 

A maſſy cauldron of ſtupendous frame 495 

They brought, and plac'd it o'er the rifing flame: 

Then heap the lighted wood ; the flame divides 

Beneath the vaſe, and climbs around the ſides. 

In its wide womb they pour the ruſhing ſtream ;. * 

The boiling water bubbles to the brim. 410 

Embalm the wounds, anoint the limbs with oil ; 

High on a bed of ſtate extended laid, 

And decent cover'd with a linen ſhade ; 

Laſt o'er the dead the milk-white veil they threw ; 413 

That done, their ſorrows. and their fighs renew. 
Mean while to Juno, in the realms above, 

(His wife and fiſter) ſpoke almighty ove. 

At laſt thy will prevails : Great Peleus fon 

Riſes in arms : ſuch grace thy Greeks have won. 420 


Say (for 1 know not) is their race divine, 


Ard thou the mother of that martial line ? 

What words are theſe (th imperial dame replies, 
While avger flaſh'd from her majeſtick eyes) 
Succour like this a mortal arm might lend, 425 
And ſuch ſucceſs mere human wit attend: 

x And 


V. 404. Cleanſe the „ Ce. This cuſtora of 'waſh- 
ing the dead, 222 the Greeks to this day ; and - 
it is a pious duty performed. by the deareſt friend or relation, to 
ſee it waſhed and anointed with a perfume, after which they 
cover it with linen, enactiy in the manner here related. 

v. 4t7. Juyiter and Juno.) Virgil has copied the ſpeech 
of Fun to Jupiter. Aft ego gue dium i Se. But 


caſion 
able 


e marriage and diſcord inſeparable : "Tis an unalter- 
with him, to introduce the huſband and wife in a 


* 


«4 
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And ſhall not I, the ſecond pow'r above, 
Heav'n's Queen, and cenfort of the thund'ring 
Say, ſhall not I one natien's fate command, 
Nor wreak my vengeance on one. guilty land ? 
So they. Mean while the filver-footed dame 
Reack'd the Fulcanien dome, eternal frame! 


v. 


That day no common taſk his labour claim'd: | 

Full twenty Tripods for his hall be fram'd, 445 1 
V. — Tripo __ 
conſecrated to. 


. If Fakex(ſays be) dad 
greatneſs, 


— 
« man ; for may not be done in clock-work, by an ex» 
 a& management of ſpriags? This criticiſm is then ill grouw _ * 
on him. k 
The ſame author applies to this paſſage of Hemer that rule of 


* 


. 
77 


Ii Nietert 


For their fair handles now, o'er-wrought with flow'rs, 


F ES 
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That plac'd on living wheels of moſſy gold, 


(Wond'rous to tell) inftin@ with ſpirit roll'd 


From place to place, around the bleſt abodes, 
Self. mov d, obedient to the beck of Gods: 


In molds prepat d, the glowing ore he pours. 445 
Juſt as reſponſive to his thought the frame 


'$t60d-prompt to move, the azure Goddeſs came: 


Cheri, his ſpouſe, a-grace divinely fair, 
(With purple fillets round her braided hair) 450. 
Obſerv'd ber ent'ring ; her ſoft hand ſhe prefs'd, 
And ſmiling, thus the wat'ry Queen addreſ d. 
What, *Goddeſs ! this unuſual favour draws ? 
All hail, and welcome! whatſoe'er the cauſe: 

Till now a ftranger, in a happy hour 4% 

Approach, und taſte the dainties of the bow r. 

High 
Ariftetle, Poetic. Ch. 26. which deſerves to be alledged at 
large on this occaſion. 

When Poet is accuſed of ſaying any thing that is impoſ- 
«ible ; we mult examine that impoſſibility, either with 
"© reſpeCt to p: with r:ſpe& to that which is beft, or with 
* reſpect to commen fame, Firſt, with regard to pcetry, The 
« 2r:bable imp: ble ought to be preferred to the f which 
« bath no veri femilitude, und which would not be believed ; 
'« and "tis thes that Zeuri : painted his pieces. Secondly, with 
« reſpe& to that which is beff, we ſee that a thing is more er- 
* cellent and more wonderful this way, and that the origioals 
_ « ought always to ſurpiſe, Laſtly, in reſpe@& to feng, it is 
«proved that — need only follow common opinion. 
All that appears abſurd may be alſo juſtified by one of theſe 

three ways; or elſe by the maxim we have already laid 


doo, that it is probable, that a great many things may haj » 


pen aguioft pr bability. 

A late critick ha; taken notice of the conformity of this paſ- 
ſage of Hemer with that in the firſt chapter of Ezekiel, The 
Jp rit of the living creature «vas in the wheels, when th, fe 
went, theſe went ; aud when th:ſe flord, theſe Head; and when 
theſe were hfted up, the wheels were lifted up over ayonft 

- them; for the ſpirit of the living creature we: in the wheels. 


+ 
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High on a throne, with ſtars of filver grac d, 
And various artifice, the Queen the plac'd ; | 
A footſtool at her ſeet: then faid, 
Vulcan draw near, tis Thetis alks your aid. * 
Thetis (reply d the God) our pow'rs may claim, 
An ever dear, and ever honour'd name! 
When 


V. A fortftool at ber feet.] It is at this day the uſual 
"Wee. among the Greeks, THEN ſuperior qualiyy 
to ſet then higher thas the reſt of the company, and put > foot 
Noo! under their feet. — . book 14, This 


V. 460. Vulcan, draw near, tis Thetis a your did.] 
The ſtory the ancients tell of Plate application of this verſe 
is worth obſerviog. That great philoſopher bad in his youth a 
ſtrong inclination to poetry, and not being ſatisfied to compole 
Jae yp and amour, he tried his force in tragedy 

epic poetry; but the ſucceſs was not anſwerable to his 
— He compared his pe rformance with that of Homer, and 
was very ſenſible of the difference. He therefore abandoned 
ſort of writing wherein he at beſt could only be the ſecond, and 


3 
1 


N 


turned his views to another, wherein he deſpaired not to be- „ 


come the firſt. His anger tranſported him fo r, -as to throw 


all his verſes into the fire. But while he was burning them he | 


citing a- verſe of the very poet who had cauſed 
his chagrin. It was the preſent line, which Homer has put 
into the mouth of Charis, when Thetis demands arms fs 


Wore, e abt, Glee 8 ö 
Plats only inſerted his own name inſtead of that of Thetss. 
Vulcan, draw ncar, "tis Plato oft: your ard. 


if we credit the ancients, it was the diſcontentment dio can! 
poetry gave him, that raiſed in him all the indignation he af- 
terwards expreſſed agaĩnſt the att itſelf. la which (ſay they) 
he behaved like thoſe lovers, who ſpeak ill of the beauties 
whom they cannot prevail upon. -Frage er, . de Hom. 
„ God) lim, &c.] 
V. 461 "> the our rs c * 
Julcas throws by his work to perferm gue n 
39 him ; the —_— 
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Whew my proud mother hurl'd me from the ſky, 

(My aukward form, it ſeems, diſpleas d her eye) 

And foft receiv'd me on their filver breaſt. 
Een then, theſe arts employ'd my inſant thought; 
Chains, bracelets, pendants, all their toys I wrought. 
Nine years kept ſecret in the dark abode, 
Secure I lay, conceaFd from Man and God: 
Deep in a cavern'd rock-my Cays were led ; 
The ruſhing ocean murmur'd. o'er my head. 


470 


The motives which ſhould engage a God in a new work, in 
the night-time, upon = ſuit of armour for a mortal, ought to 


therefore artfully enough put upon the foot of 
they afford at the ſame time — 
retail 


his theology, which he is always 


according to Henaclides) 
tber, his mother 
Il to us, whether by 
is ſaid to be lame, that is to 
”. - > Bu becauſe he cannot fubſiſt without the continual 
ſubſiſtance of fuel. The ethereal fire Homer call Sal or 
ter, the inferior Falcas ; the one wants nothing of perfection, 
the ether is ſu 1 and is reſtoreu by acceffion of 
materials. is ſaid to fall Ny Gn as rr i 
when the opportunity of obtaini was not vent, 
— 4 by which they collected 
the beams of the ſus : or elſe they gained it from accidental 
— that ſet fire to ſome combultible matter. Yulcex 
had periſhed when he fell from heaven. unleſs Thetis and 
Exrynome had received him ʒ that is, unleſs he had been pre- 


7 


| ferved from falling into ſome convenient receptacle, or ab- 
terranean place; and ſo was afterwards diſtributed for the 


common neceſſities of mankind. To underſtand theſe ſtrange 
—_ it m_ be known, that Thetis is derived 17 
Eur ynome from iupic and vopun, a wide di 
— SHE are all called daughter · of the ocean, becauſe 
the vapours and exhatations of the ſea forming the mlelves into 
* fiad nouriſhment for lightuings. 
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Now ſince her preſence glads our manſions, ſay, 
For ſuch deſert what ſervice can I pay? 


Vouckfafe, O Then / at our board to ſhare 7 
"The. genial rites, and hoſpitable fare ; 
While I the labours of the forge forego, 
And bid the roaring bellows ceaſe to blow. 
"Then from his anvil the lame attiſt'roſe ; 
Wide with diſtorted legs oblique he goes, wy 
And ſtills the bellows, and (in order laid) 
Locks in their cheſt his inſtruments of trade: 
"Then with a ſponge the footy workman dreſt 
His brawny arms imbrown'd, and hairy breaft. 


9 
2 


With bis huge ſcepter grac' d, and red attire, 4% 


Came halting forth the Sov'reign of the fire ; 
The monarch's ſteps two female forms 
That mov'd, and breath'd, in animated gold; 

To whom'was voice, and ſenſe, and ſcience giwn 
Of works divine (ſach*wonders are in heav'n) 496 
"On theſe ſupported, with unequal gait 
He reach'd the throne*where'penſive T3etis ſat; 
"There plac's beſide her on the ſhining frame, 
He thus ad&dref#d the filver-footed dame: 
Thee, welcome Goddeſs! what occafion calls 49g 


„—— DADICICES? 


Tn 


V. 4%. Te ſemale 


9 — that Homer tock the idea of theſe 
ſtatues of Dedalzs, which might be extant in his time. 
ancients tell us, that they were made'to imitate life, in 2 
their eyes, and in all other nictions, From whence in- 
deed it ſhould ſeem, that the exceftency of Pedals; confiſted 
in what we call clock-wotk, or the management of —_ 
Ggures by ſprings, rather than in ſculpture or imagery 
accordingly, the fable of his fittire wings to himſelf "and ih 
ſoo, is formed cntircly upon the iouau-tion of the former. * 


That mov'd and breath'd in animated gold. fe om te | 
the 


2 
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no 
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"Tis thine, fair Thetis, the command to lay, 

And FYulcan's joy and duty to obey. 
To whom the mournſul mother thus 


, (The cryſtal drops ſtood trembling in ber eyes) $00 


Oh Vulcan ſay, wos ever breaſt divine 
So pierc'd with forrow:, ſo o'erwhelm'd as mine? 

Of all the Goddeſſes, did Fove prepare | 
For Thetis only ſuch a weight of care? 

1, only I, of all the wat'ry race, 505 
By force ſubjected to a man's embrace, 

Who, finking now with age and forrow, pays 

The mighty fine impos'd on lengih of days. 

Sprung from wy bed, a god-like hero came, 


| The braveſt fure that ever bore the name; _ $10 


Like ſome fair plant, beneath my careful hand, 
He grew, he flourith'd ! and be grac'd the land: 
To Troy I ſent him ! but his native ſhore 
Never, ah never, ſhall receive him more! 
{Er's while he lives, he waſtes with ſecret woe) 515 
Nor I, a Goddeſs, can retard the blow, 

Robb'd of the prize the Grecian ſuffrage gave, 

The King of nations forc'd his royal flave : 

For this he griev'd ; and, till the Greeks oppreſt 
Requir'd his arms, he forrow'd unredreſt. 

WIL dif oh in dh 


- ſhe therefore ſuppreſſes the epiſode of the embaſſy, the prayers 


that had been made uſe of to move him, all that the Greeks 
had ſuffered after the return of the ambaſſadors; and artfully 
puts together two very diſtant things, as if they had followed 
each other in the fame moment. He declined, ſays ſhe, to 
ſuccour the Greeks, but he ſent Patrochis, Now between his 
refuſing to help the Greeks, and his ſending Patreclas, terrible 
things had fallen out: but ſhe ſuppreſſes them, for fear of 
offending Vulcan with the recital rg nflexible obdu- 
racy, and thereby create in that God an avs to her fon. 
re rand 


N fe ap gar, ard their elders fend ; 
In vain—He arms not, but permits his friend. 

His arms, his ſteeds, his forces to-employ ; , 

He marches, combats, almoſt corquers Troy : 


Then ſlain by Phabus (Hefor had the name) 33 


At once reſigns his armour, lite, and fame. 
But thou, in pity, by-wy pray'er be won ; 
-Grace with immortal arms this ſhort-liv'd ſon, 
Ard to the field in martial pomp reſtore, 
To ſhine with glory, till he ſhines no more! 
To her the Anift-Ged. Thy griefs reſign, 
Secure, what Vulcan can, is ever thine. 

O could I hide him from the fates as well, 

Or with theſe hands the cruel ſtroke repel, 


As 1 ſhall forge moſt envied arms, the gaze 33 


Of wond'rivg ages, and the world's amaze! 
Thus having faid, the father of the fires 
To the black labours-of his forge retires. 


Soon 
v. 826. Then flain by Phezbus (Hector bad the name.) It 


| js a paſſage worth taking notice of, that Brits is ſaid to have 
' <onlulted the Sertes Homerice, and to have drawn one of theſe 


= 


of the fee, Se.] The ancients (aps 


vader theſe deſcriptions, 


they imagine to 
— Da. 4 ter of Pythageras) whoſe 
—— r 


the ape erder and diſpoſition of al things in the creation. By 


the and the wiad raiſed by the bellows, are meat 
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. 
* 
rE 


XL : 


S * celebrotcd the philoſophical myſteria 


| ry andre, the moſt aftive of all the elements. The eme 


nat ons uf the fice are thole golden maids, that waited on Yak 
The ei i | 3 


ö rr l 
elements. ' Gold is fire, the fees 2222 : 
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= 2 | Soon as he bade them blow, the bellows turn'd 
= "Their iron mouths; and where the furmlce bund. 540 
a N 2 Reſouncing 
water. Aad thus far (ſay they) Homer 
| he names tem er- 


Gravis, bv Ie AAN to 
you moſt add Pecan, who 


e 
a 


8 
5 * 
e 


ſhield to ſeparition — 
over the work, ot as we 1 y ay, an.of 
_ 22 r 
* . rchite@ inet \histime togire « form and 
ornament to the world he is making, it is not raſhly that he is 
theſe faid to be married to one of the Graces. 

2 Onthe bread field 


the maker's baud engrover, 
above, 


Thus in the beginning of the world, be firſt lays the earth as a 
foundation of a building, whoſe vacancies are filled up with 
the fiowings of the ſea. Then 
kind of divine roof over it, and li 
ſeparated from their former 
And all theſe flar: that crown the flies with fire: 
| by the word crown, which gives the idea of round. 
neſs, he again hints at the of the world y and tho* he 
could not particularly name 


2338 mnourn's 1t1aD. . om 


breath: At once the blaſt expires, 
And twenty fgrges catch at once the fires ; 
Juſt as the God directs, now loud, now low, 
"They raiſe a tempeſt, or they gently blow. 
In hiffing flames huge filverbars are rolled, #545 
And ſtubborn braſs, and tin, and ſolid gold: | 
Before, deep fix'd, th eternal anvils ſtard ; 
The pond'rous hammer loads his better hand, 
His left with tongs turns the vex'd metal round ; 549 
Then firſt he form'd i immenſe and folid ie 
Rich, various artifice-emblaz'd the field ; 
Its utmoſt verge u three-fold circle bound; 
A ſilver chain ſuſpends the maſſy round: 
Five ample plates the broad expanſe compoſe, 555 
And god-li ke labours on the furface roſe. 
"There ſhone the image of the maſter Mind : 
There earth, there heav'n, there ocean he delign'd ; 
Th unweary'd fun, the moon compleatly round ; 
The ſtarry lights that heav'n's high convex crown'd ; 
The Pliads, Hyads, with the northern team; 561 
Ard great Orion's more refulgent beam ; 
To which, arourd the axle of the ſky, 
Still ſhines exalted on th' æthereal plain, 565 


Two 
teas Go no that all things hed their 
original from ffrife and friend/bip. 

n 21 them abſolute whiraſics) 
I leave, juſt as 1 found them, to the reader's judgment or 


mercy. They call it Learning to have read them, but I fear 
is Folly to bp ph them. 


V. $66 bathes bis blazing ferebead inthe main} The 


Criticks make uſe of this paſſuge to prove that Homer was igno- 
3 ſince he Lelicved, that the Bear was the 


ouly 


* 


1 


3 2222ͤĩ7ͥt Cee LESS 


ww w 


_ they, this is corn 
i r Bear, the 


the 
®-circle which never ſet, he could not ſay, tha 
4 the only one which did not bathe itſelf in the ocean ; where- 

© fore thoſe are deceived, who accuſe the poet 


| of ignorance, 
| « as if he knew one Beer only when there are two ; for the 
5 | jeſſer was not diſtinguiſhed in his ti Pl aenictans 
I « were the firſt who obſerved i in thei 
| igati them to 
3 to the 
I Aratus 
} „ ſays well, there are ſeveral names. 
£7 b „ us the w correct 
18 paſſage, putting oie; o avoid 
1 = « that which there is no occaſion tus did 
% better, who put the Beer for has 
2. The Beer (lays he) 5s and fe- 
= * ting of the lars.” Now it is not the 
bear, which is that limit. Tie ther that by 
55 © the word bear, which be call. the hich he 
«© ſays oblerves Oris, be underitands C ei ; 
«by the ocean he means the horizon where the ſtars ri 
2 «ſet 3 and by thoſe words, which txrns is the 2 
ir « db act bathe itſelf in the ecean, he ſhews that 
- FF circle is the molt northern part of the horizon, Tc.” De- 
cier on Arif... | 
Moal. Teraff * combats this paſſage with great warmth. 


4 


But it will be « ſuſſici ent vindicatien oi our author to ſay, 
ſome other conltellations, which are likewi:e perpetually 
above the horizon in the latitude where Hemer writ, were not 
at that time diſcovered; and that whether Homer knew that 

the.bear's not. ſetting was occafivacd by the latitude, and _ 


77 = So 


Here ſacred pomp, and genial feaſt delight, 


And folemn dance, and Hymenwal rite , 570 


Along the ſtreet the neu- made brides are led, 
With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed: 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the ſoſt flute, and cittern's filver. found : 


Thro' the fair fegte, the matrans, in a row, $75 


Stand in their porches, and enjoy the ſhow. 
There, in the Forum ſwarm a numerous train ; 


V. 667. — Ke, ] la one of theſe are repreſented 
all the advantages of peace : And it was impoſſible to have 
choſen two better emblems of peace, than Marre und 
aftice. "Tis ſaid this city was dobens, for marriages were 

inſtituted there by Cecrops ; and upon murder 
v brſt founded there. The ancient te of Attica ſeame re 


R 
The wes the 9 


athi 
2 — } Murder was not always g. 


v. $79 he 
niſhed with dea much as baniſhment ; but when ſome 


— 5 ny the criminal was ſuffered to remain ia the city, | 


80 J g. 
— vie Ts xaoi{rirco plow 
Town, i & wade; Male rab rec. 
e ien n wax ad alleac- 
—If a brother bleed, 


atone: ent we remit the deed , 
A ſere the ber of bis ſon forgives, 


The price of 


On 
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Thi heralds ſtill the noiſy bands, 

And form a ring with ſeepters in their hands; . 
On ſeats of fone, within the ſacred place, 385 

The rev'rend elders nodded o'er the caſe ;. 
Alternate, each th” atteſting ſcegter took, 

Two golden tablets lay amidſt, in fight; 


The prize of him who beſt adindg d the right. 390 
Another part (a proſge diff ring far} 

Glow'sd with refulgent arms. and hotrid war. 

Two mighty hoſts a leaguer'd town embrace, 

And one would pillage, one would bura the place. 


hed Wea — 
reward to that | 2 
M. — — and will bave it, that this 
reward wa- given to the who upon the deciſion 
ſait — © have j aſteſt cauſe. 
between theſe two cuſtoms, in the reaſou of the 


ve 
ion. It — de 


V. 390. The 


an ambuſh, 'the ſur- 
with ſcarce a circum- 


\ 
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They march, by Pallas and by Mars made bold ; 


Gold were the Gods, their radiant garments gold, 60 


And gold their armour: Theſe the ſquadrons led, 
Auguſt, divine, ſuperior by the head! 

A place, for ambuſh fit, they found, and ſtood _ 
Cover'd with ſhields, befide a filver flood. 

Two ſpies at diſtance lurk, and watchful feem 60g 
IF ſheep or oxen ſeek the winding ffiream. 

Soon the white flocks proceeded o'er the plains, 

And ſteers flow-moving, and two ſhepherd ſwains ;_ 
Behind them, piping on their reeds, they go, 

Nor fear an ambuſh, nor ſuſpe& a foe. 610 
In arms the glitt'ring ſquacron riſing rourd, 
Ruſh ſudden ; hills of flaughter heap the ground, 
Whole flocks and herds lie bleeding on the plains, 
And all amicft them, dead, the ſhepherd ſwains 
The bellowing oxen the beſiegers hear; 61g 
They riſe, take horſe, approach, and meet the war ; 
They fight, they fall, beſide the ſilver flood; 
The wering filver ſeem'd to bluſh with blood. 
There tumult, there contention ſtood confeſt ; 
One rear'd à dagger at a captive's breaſt, 

One held a living foe, that freſhly bled 


v. 619. There tumult, Sc.] This is the firſt place in the 
whole deicription of the buckler, where Homer riſes in his ſtyle, 
and uſes the allegorical ornaments of Poetry, ſo natural it 
was for his imagination (now heated with the fighting ſceae 
r 

to it. 


ü resse 
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8B. Vm. HOMER'S ILLAD. 
The third time labour d by the ſweating hind ; 


ter as in the great and terrible parts of poetry. One would 
think, he did this on purpoſe to rival his contemporary Hefad, 


Ir, but a fragment of the ſtory 


quently it is not of Hefted. Fer if he was not more ancient. h: 
was at leaſt contemporary with Homer : And neither of them 


Ras K vw 
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A field deep-furrow'd, next the God defign'd, 
The 


V. 629; 4 farrow'd, &c.)] Here begin the de- 
AOL ry nn Mong ooh? 


on thoſe very ſubjes to which his genius was particularly bent. 
Upon this cccafion, I muſt take n. tice of that Greed poem, 
which is commonly aſcribed to Hefed, under the title of 
Ave Some of the antients mention ſuch a work as 
N but that amounts to no proof that this is the ſame : 

ich indeed is not an poem upon the ſhield of Hercs- 
of that hero. What regards 
from this of Achilles ; and coofſe- 


the ſhield is a manifeſt copy 


— — — F — — — Long _ 
y entire ipti (as marri 
the harveſt, the vi the ocean round the margin, Cc.) 
but alſo whole verſes together: Thoſe of Parca, in the battle, 
are repeated word for. word.:. 

"Aker Lorin xe vewradloy 2>aov Au, 

Aae übern ala wider Aue wodotiy. 

. by jay” Spaces Rigel ee, galis.. OO 
And iadeed half the poem is but a ſort of Ces compoſed out of 
Homer's verſes. The reader need only caſt an cye on thele.. 
two deſcriptions, to ſee the vaſt difference of the orginal aud 
the copy z and 1 dare ſay he will readily agree with the ſenti- 
ment of Mdnſficur Dacier, in applying to them that famous 
verſe of Saxzazearizs, . 

V. Id. 

to the 


alluſions - 


ſion to ſhew, how much he was charmed with the beauty of all 
theſe lively images. He makes his angel paiat thoſe object 


which he ſhewe to Adam, in the colours, :nd almoſt the 
— Such is that paſſage of the- Lacveſt : 


His. 
. 


And turn their crooked yokes on ev iy fide. 


630 


With bended fickles ſtand the reaper- train. 


His eye he „d, and beheld a field 
| — — tilth, wbereon were ſheaves 


New reap'd ; the other part ſheep walks and folds. 


Rood, 


ja midſt an altar, as the 


© Ruſtick,, of graſſy ſord, Tc. 


wouts's 1ttaD. 2.xvik Þ 
The ſhining ſhares full many plougbmen guide, 


* 
4 
* 


6 band ſcle& from forage drives 
Em, fair onen and fair kine 
From a fat meadow ground or fleecy | 


« Ewes and their bleating lambs, acroſs the 


«Their booty : Scarce with life the ſhepherds f- 


„But call in aid, which makes bloody fray, 
Wich cruel tournaments the ſquadrons 
Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter 


*-Deſerted.—Othcrs to a city ſtrong 


d les 
+ With carcaſſes and arme th” enianguin'd field 


«Lay fege, encamp's 3 ybettery, ſcale, and mine 


* Aſaulting ; others the wall defend 
+ With dart ard jav*lio, and 
on each band-flanghter and gigantic deeds. 
In other part the ce ter herald: call 
To council in the city gates: anon 


ſtones, and. ſulph*rous fire : 


Grey headed. men and grave, with warriors mixt, 


* Affcmble, and barargues are heard 


Seen dd TC RET FM TFH 


ber 
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Here firetch'd in ranks the levell'd fwarths are found 
Sheaves heap d on ſheaves, here thicken on the 
Wick ſweeping ftroke the mowers ftrow the lands; 64 
The gath'rers follow, and collect in bands; 

And laft the children, in whoſe arms are borne 

(Too ſhort to gripe them) the brown ſheaves of corn. 
The ruſtic monarch of the field deſcries; 645 
With ſilent glee, the heaps ground him riſe. : 
A ready banquet on the turf is laid. 

Beneath an awple oak's expanded ſhade. 

The victim ox the fturdy youth prepare; 

The reaper's due repaſt, the women's care. 650 
Next ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard ſhines, 

Bent with the.pond'rous harveſt of its vines; 
A deeper dye the dangling cluſters ſhow, 
And, curl'd on filver props, in order glow.- 

A darker metal mixt jatrench'd the place; 
To this, one path-way gently-winding leads, 
Where march a train with baſkets on their heads, 
(Fair maids and blooming youth) that ſmiling bear 
The purple product of th* autumnal year. 
To theſe a youth awakes the warbling firings, 


655 


is reapers : 


firſt upon 
Gregans ; 
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In meaſnr'd dance behind him move the train, 
Tube ſoſt the voice, and anſwer to the ſtrain. 4 
Here, herds of oxen march, erect and bold, 665- 
Rear high their horns, and ſeem to lowe in gold, 
And ſpeed to meadows, on whoſe ſounding ſhores 
A. rapid torrent thro? the ruſhes wars: 
Four golden herdſmen as their guardians ftand, 
And nine four dogs compleat the ruſtic band. 670 
Two lions ruſhing from the wood appear'd ; | 


And ſeiz'd a bull, the maſter of the herd ; | 
He road: in vain the dogs, the men withſtood, 
They tore his fleſh,” and drank the fable blood. | 
The dogs (oft' chear'd in vain) deſert the prey, 675: 
Dread the grim errors, and at diſtance bay. 


precepter to Hercules, Thewgrie nad. fue, There was a. 


mn cuſtom among the Greeks of bewailiog annually the 


death of their firſt poet: Panſexias informs us, that before the 
yearly ſacrifice to the muſes on mount Hehrcon, the obſequies- 


Homer altudes to that cuſtom in this pt 
this reſpe& to the old fa- 


im, in that 
ſage, and was doubtleſs fond of paying 


ther of poetry. Virgil has done the ſame in that, fige celebra- 


tion of him, 6. 


LE 


And ogain ia the fourth Pelegue 3 
Nee Linus ; buic mater quamvts, af gue bac peter adfit 
Orpheo Calliopea, Lino fermeſus Apollo. 


of Linzz were performed, who had a ſtatue and altar erected io 


Of 
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A figur'd dance ſucceeds : Such once was ſeen 
In lofty G=ofſus, for the Cretan Queen, @ 
Form'd by Dedalian art. A comely band 
Of youths and maidens, bounding hard in hand; 
The maids in ſoft: cymars of linen dreft ; 685; 
The youths all graceſul in the gleſſy veſt; 
Of thoſe the locks with flow'ry wreaths inroll'd, 
Of theſe the fides adorn'd with ſwords of gold, 
Now all at once they riſe, at once deſcend, G69o- 
With well-taught feet : Now ſhape, in oblique ways, 
Confus'dly regular; the moving maze : 
Now forth at once, too ſwift for fight they ſpring, . 
And undiftinguiſh'd blend the flying ring: 

695; 


So whirls a wheel, in giddy circle toſt, 

And rapid as it runs, the ſingle ſpokes are loſt. 
The gazing multitudes acmire around; 

Two aCive tumblers in the centre bound; 
Now high, now low, their pliant limbs they bend, 
Aud gen'ral ſongs the ſprightly revel end. 


700 
Thus 


V. 6861. M*fignr'd. danee.}) There were two forts of dan». 
ces, the ick, and the common dance : Homer has joined 
both in his deſcription. We ſee the pyrrhick, or military, ie 
performed by the youths who have ſwords on, the other by the. 


 virgias crowned with garlands. 


Here the ancient ſcholiaſts ſay, that whereas before it was 
the cuſtom for men and women to dance ſeparately, the con- 
traxy praQtice was brought in by ſevea youths and as. many 
vtxgina, who were ſaved by Fheſens from the labyrinth, and 
that this dance was taught them by Dedelzs : To which Hemesr- 
here alludes. See Dien. Halic. Hift. I. 5. c. 68. 

It is worth obſerving that the Grecias dance is ſtilk perfor- 
med in this manner is the oriental nations: The youths and 
maids dance in a ring, beginning flowly ; by degrees the mubic; 
plays a quicker time, till at laſt they dance with the utmaſt. 
ſwiftneſs ; And towards the concluſion, they fing (a: it is faid 
here) in a general chorus. 
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With his laſt hand, and pour d the ocean round: 4 

In living filver ſeem'd the waves a roll, 

And beat the buckler's verge, and bound the whole. 
This done, whate'er a warrior's uſe requires 705. 

He forg'd : the-cuirsfs that out-ſhove the fines, 

The greaves of duQile tin, the helm impreſt 

She, as a falcon cuts th aerial way, 


v. 502. A pour'd the ocean wund. ] Vulcan was the God 
of Fire, and Homer paſſcs over this part of the deſcription ne 
gligently ; for which reaſon Vigil {to-take.a different walk) , | 
makes half his deſcription of 's buckler cenſiſt in a en- 
fight. For the ſame reaſon he has laboured the ſea-picca. 
among hi · games, more than any other, becauſe Hemer had de- 
ſcribed nothing of this kind at the funeral of ar. C. 
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they 
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tranſlation, and not Homer, 


though that epithet 
ferent 


| bear the 
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TIN 
* moved by ſprings, in ſuch a manner that they ap 

6% to hive motion; jello. ater ane 

re 
— 2 we 
—— e fir-ple and natu- 
ral than the deſeri of that ſhield, ard there is 
not one word which Homer not have ſaid of it, 
if it had been the work of a man ; for there is a great 
>» <> 1 W TOTO 
it 

us examine the for which they blame 
Homer. IDN 
ſhield which bh different „ Iris the Latin 
t ſays fo ; the word- 
„ is © common ep'thet of men, and which 
nifies only, that they have an articu/ate woice. 
towns could rot ſpeak different languages, fince, as the 
ancients have remarked, "the fine ng and Elen - 
both which 


* 


ger. — very ſurpriz- 
wg, for Fit what —— 


oy there were vos towns which peak 6 
os © 
tell us in quake; goene tes 
eren — 


tion: He only ſays, ne ew — 

were repreſented pleading. Was not the fame ſaid by 
Pliny of Nicomachus, that he had painted two Greeks. 
which ſpake one after another? Can we expreſs our- 
ſelves otherwiſe of theſe two arts, which, though they 
are mute, yet have a lan ? Or in explaining a 
— Repherl or iu 4 
6—— — 4 
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"The fourth circle makes the margin of the buckler : 
And the interval between this and the former, being 
of three inches, is fufficient to repreſent the waves 
and currents of the ocean. 


A N of ogups t xa} auyive Ripa xonamy 
_ *Adlvs © wore bier dowitec Iprpaheioonc. V. 11728 
In the ſecond verſe of the 


bent cirel 
m Y &luſes Rixas n. V. 479. 


Which proves the figure to have been round. But if 


it be alledged that t as well ſignifies oval as circu · 
lar, it may be anſwered, chat the circular figure 
better io the ſpheres in the centre, 
and to the courſe of the ocean at the circumference. 

We may very well allow four foot diameter to this 
buckler: r 
been tco unwieldy. 
cient to cover the breaſt and arm of a man of u ſta- 
ture ſo large as Achilles. | 

In allowing ſour foot diameter to the whole, each 
of the twelve compartiments may be of ten oreleven 
inches in depth, which will be enough to contais, 
without any 


being but one 


confuſion, all the objects, which Homer 
in this priat, each compartiment 
inch, the principal figures only are re- 


5 


deſcription of this buck- | 
ler of Achilles, it is ſaid that Vulcan caſt around ta | 
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che is of this 
kind uſe of 
think of d and weav- 
ing thoſe t order only to 
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TH 
HE 


in the invention, the compoſition, the expreſſion, &c. 
The invention is ſhewn in finding and introduci 
greateſt the 


thoſe objeRs which are natu the principal, 
which moſt conduce 422 5 
which ſet it in the livelieſt and moſt agreeable light: 
Theſe he never fails to diſpoſe in the moſt advantage- 
ous manners, ſituations, and oppoſitions. 


Next, we find all his differently cbaracterixed, 
in their expreſſions and attitudes, according to their 


ſeveral natures : The Gods (for inſtance) are diſſin- 
iſhed in air. habit, ard proportion, from men, in 
> fourth picture ; maſters from ſervants, in the 


eighth ; ard ſo of the reſt, 
Ww., - er Nothing 


fs I 


nous 111A v. 


| pp ep mnt 
. Fo Hi 
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Af | Ea 
2 fi 


D. XVII. 


mount r 14A. r 


the ploughing is of a dark tinct, that of the harveſt 
low, that of the paſture green, and the reſt in 


Phat he was not a ſtranger to areal perſpeFive, 
appears in his expreſly marking the diſtance of obj 
from object: He tells, for inſtance that the two ſpies 


yation alſo the ſhi . : 
has been more exaQt than the greateſt painters, who 
have often Ceviated from ene or other of theſe rules, 
whereas (when we examine the detail of each compar- 
timent) it will appear. 

Firſt, that there is but one principal action in each 
picture, ard that ro ſuperrumerary or actions 
are introduced. This will anſwer all chat has been 
faid of the confuſion and croud of figures on the ſhieid, 
by thoſe who never the plan of it. 

Secondly, that no action is repreſented in one pi 
> not happen in the fame inſtant 2 

is will overthrow the objection againſt ſo many di 
ferent actions appeating in one ſhield ; which in this 
caſe, is much as abſurd, as to object againſt ſo many of 
Raphael's Cartons 2 ing in one gallery. 

Thirdly, It will be manifeſt that there are no objects 
in any one picture — be ſeen in one * 

'Oa 
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T H E 
SHIELD. or ACHILLES 


Divided into its ſeveral parts.. 


_=mru *— » 


— — 
— — — 


TheBoss of the SIL. 


V ERS E. 483. „ e.] Here Palo 
can repreſented the earth, the heaven, the ſea,.. 
* the indefatigable courſe of the fun, the moon in her- 
full, all the celeſtial figns that crown Olyappus, the 

Pleiades, the Hyades, the great Orion, and the Bear, 
commonly called the 5 ain, the only conſtellation. 
* which, never bathing itſelſ in the ocean, turns about 
the pole, ard obſerves the courſe of Orion. 
| The ſculpture of theſe reſembled ſomewhat of our. 
terreſtrial ard celeſlial. Globes, and: took up.the centre 
of the ſhield : It is plain by the · huddle · in which He- 
nur expreſſes this, that he did not defciibe it as a pic- 
ture for a point of ſagitt - | 

The circumference is divided into twelve 
timonts, each being a ſeparate picture: as follow: - 
Furſt Com pattiment. AToxemin Peace.” 


Ide e wimens hne, fc} He engraved two” 
cities; in ore of them were repreſented nuptials and 
+ feſtivals. The ſpouſes from their bridal chambers - 
* were conducted through the tcwn by the light of 
* torches. Every mcuth ſung the hyaeneal ſong: 
The youths turned rapidly atout in a circular dance: 


» The flute and the ſyre reſcunded: The women, 


Q 3 erer 


for a murder, which one before the 
id, the other denied to have received ; both 


that the affair hould be deter.vined by the 
— — of an arbiter : The acclamations of the 
multitude ſavoured fometimes the one party, ſome- 
D 
18 A a 3 
any judge of on: 
that can 


to the iety of expreſſion 


e 
4 


Kiguxes F apes N ku, c.] The heralds ranged the 
people in order: The reverend elcers were feated on 
* ſeats of polithed ſtone, in the ſacred circle ; they 
* roſe up and declared their judgment, each in his 
turn, with the ſceptre in his hand: Two talents of 
gold were laid in the middle of the circle, to be 
given to him who ſhould pronounce the moſt e qui- 
* table judgment. | 

The judges are ſeated in the centre of the picture; 


one (who is the principal figure) ſtarving up as ſpeak- 
iog, another in an action of rifing, as in oder to ſpeak; 


. ** 


* 


warriors marched from the town with Pallas 
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The about them a of the Forum filled 
bd — proſpect 
Fourth Compartiment. A Town in War. 
8 Se.] The other city was 


6 * I. — —_— 


* booty of it into 
them: Mean ti macky ed ſecretly armed 
© ſelves for an ambuſcade. heir wives, children and 
* old men were poſted to defend their walls : 


* Mars at their head: The deities were of 


: Their different opinions for putting the 
town to the ſword, or ſparing it on account of the 
booty, may be expreſſed by ſome baving their hands on 
their ſwords, nals tos the city, — 


| -— FU clear inſtance of what the anci- 
ents always iſed ; the diſtinguiſhing the Gods 
and by characters of majeſty or beauty 
ſomewhat ſuperior io nature; we conſtantly find this 
in their Statues, and to this the modern maſters 
owe the grand taſte in the perſection of their fi- 


Fifth Compartiment. An Ambuſcade. 
oi Irs dip bam, Wfe.} * Being amived at the n- 
ver where they deſigned their ambuſh (the place 
2 2 the catile were RY they d. ſpoſed e 
ka — 


360 mnourn's IAD. N zin 
* ſelves the bank covered with their arms : 
*- Two ſpies lay at a diſtance from them, obſervir g 
ſhould come to drink. 


6 ged in the midſt of them. There might you 
* ſee cruel. Peffiny. dragging a dead ſoldier thro? the 
battle ; two others ſhe ſerzed alive ; one of which 
s was mortally. wounded ; the other not yet hurt: 
* The t on her — ny = with ku · 
* man gures appeared as if they lived, 
* moved, and _ you would think they really. 
AAA 
The 1 and two | 

fore-ground. A battle - pie ce au ns — The 
allegorical figure of the /arse or Deſtiny is the prir ci- 
pal. This had been a noble cccaſion for fuch a paiyter 
as Rubens, who has, with moſt happiceſs ard learning, 
imitated the ancicnts in theſe fitiuous and ſymbolical 
perſons. | 
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« A wenck of « 


FOES: 
« of Linus : * | 
. followed h in a dance, and ac- 


out of the vineyard : þ 
c. on the fore-greurd. There is 
nian: in this piece, above all the 
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* the lions, but ſtanding at ſome diſtance, barked at 
them, and ſhunned them. | 

We have next a fine piece of animals, tame and i. 
vage : but what is remarkable is, that theſe animals 
are not in to be gazed upon: Tae 
herds, dogs, and lions are put into action, enough to 
-exerciſe the warmth and ſpirit of Rubens, or the great 
taſte of Julio 


their heads and running ; other herdſmen and dogs 
aſter em: Aud them a proſpe& of the river. 


” * 


This is an entire landſcape —— 
an image * — CI The 
n 


Twelfth Computiment. The Dance. 
N xi, fc ] © The ſkilful Hulcen then 
* the ard various motions of a dance, like that 
* which Dedalus of old contrived in Caoffus for the 
fair Ariadne. "There the 
< danced hand in hand; the maids were dreſſed in 

l 1 


young men and maidens 
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« dance. In the middle two nimble tumblers exerci- 
* ſed themſelves in feats of aGivity, while the ſong 
«* was carried on by the whole circle. 


This picture inc es the - 
Homer himſelf has them, man- 
ner of the tion. Tis piece would excel in the 


different airs of beauty which might be given to the 
women, and the graceſul attitudes in 


the various manners Oy On which account 


The Bond of the 8u1 1. 


E eien wilapcts, c.] © Then laſtly, he 
< the rapid courſe of the great ocean, which he made 
© toroll its waves round the extremity of the whole 
* circumference.” 


rſtand : But I have 
careſul to conſult both the beſt performers 
and judges in Painting I cart this occafion 
of ſaying, how bappy I think myſelf in the favour of 
the moſt dittinguiſhed maſters of that art. Sir 
 Kineller in particular allows me to tell the world, that 
he entirely agrees with my ſentiments on this ſubject: 
And I can't belp wiſhing, that he who gives this teſ- 
timony to Homer, ennoble Op 
his own execution of it. Vulcan never wrought for 
Thetis with more readineſs and affeQtion, than Sir God- 
 frey has done for me: Ard fo admirable a picture of the 
whole univerſe could not be a more agrecable preſent, 
than be has obliged me with, in the portraits of ſome · 
of thoſe perſons, who are to me the deareft objeQs in 
m. p 


End of the THIRD VOLUME; 


